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Polling  Place 


A  policy  for  peace  in  Viet  Nam?  DEC  1  1369 
The  President  has  stated  his  case.  Peace  groups 

urge  opposition.  But  what’s  the  “policy”.  >  r  , 
of  the  people  themselves?  To  give  them  a  chance,  *  ' 
we  published  a  front-page  ballot  offering  readers  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  four  most  popularly 
supported  policies  for  ending  the  war. 

The  results  will  be  sent  to  Washington. 

It  may  not  alter  the  course  of  the 
war,  but  it  gave  the  people 
a  chance,  for  a  change. 
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^  Follow  the  leader 


Selling  Iravel  in  Seattle? 


Seattle's  Opera  House  filled  to  capacity  during  a  recent  Travel  Film  Festival 


Then  The  Post-Intelligencer 
is 'four  Newspaper 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  way  to  reach 
Seattle’s  travel-minded  people,  your 
search  has  ended.  That  crowd  jam¬ 
packing  Seattle’s  beautiful  Opera  House 
is  just  one  of  sixteen  capacity  audiences 
attending  the  immensely  popular  series 
of  Travel  Film  Festivals  sponsored  by 
The  Post-Intelligencer  and  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Travel  Agents  (ASTA). 
Nearly  50,000  travel-minded  people  have 
viewed  the  eight  shows  to  date — all  of 
them  P-I  readers — all  alerted  to  the 
event  through  this  newspaper. 


Ahd  what  pro.spects  for  travel  sales! 
These  are  not  just  armchair  travellers; 
46%  of  them  have  current  passports  and 
nearly  two-thirds  reveal  plans  for  jour¬ 
neying  outside  of  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year!  35%  will  visit  the 
South  Pacific;  31%  plan  to  go  to  Europe; 
17%  to  Alaska;  14%  to  Africa... and  the 
remainder  to  just  about  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  Seattle  P-I,  “the  Northwest’s 
travel  newspaper”  offers  a  unique  audi¬ 
ence  for  the  travel  industry.  Better  get 
aboard! 


the  voice  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 


T/ie  Post-Intelligencer  is  represented  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


Watchmeii 


Every  day,  we  watch  the  world. 
We  look  at  bureaucrats,  and  how 
they  spend  the  public's  money. 
At  teachers,  and  how  well  they’re 
educating  the  community's 
children.  At  policemen,  and  what 
they’re  doing  to  fight  crime. 

We  watch  zoning  boards  and 
hospitals,  welfare  programs  and 


streetlighting,  retail  stores  and 
downtown  bus  service.  We  care 
about  all  those  things— and  more. 

While  our  readers  are  on  the  job, 
or  doing  the  housework,  vacation¬ 
ing  with  the  kids  or  moving  into  a 
new  house,  we’re  watching  the 
world  for  them.  We  make  sure 
their  garbage  is  picked  up  on 


time,  check  on  where  their  taxes 
go,  keep  track  of  things  that  good 
citizens  care  about. 

That’s  what  we  get  paid  for. 
Keeping  an  eye  out  for  our 
readers.  More  than  1.5  million 
American  families  read  the 
Knight  Newspapers  to  watch 
for  themselves. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


►  Toronto  Daily  Star  i 


NOVEMBER 

23 — Missourl-Kansas  Associated  Press  Publishers  and  Editors  Assoc  atia* 
Muehlebach  Hotel.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

29- 30 — Arizona  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Association.  Phoenix. 

30- Dac.  12 — API  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (newspapers  under  75,000  circut*. 

tion).  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

DECEMBER 

5 — California  Press  Association.  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

5-A — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association.  Pflster  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

15-19 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Innovations  in  Elementary  and  Secondeii 
(Schools.  University  of  Florida.  Gainesville. 

17-20 — Circulation  Advisors  Training  Seminar.  Pacific  Northwest  Intai^ 
national  Circulation  Managers  Association.  University  of  Washingtsa, 
Lake  Wilderness  Continuing  Education  Center. 

JANUARY,  1970 

4-16 — API  Seminar  for  State  and  Suburban  Editors.  Columbia  UniversiM 
New  York  City. 

9-10— Vi  •  •  “  . • 


Rotogravure  Supplement 
printing  capacity 
available 


Complete  facilities  for  production  and  printing 
are  available  at  our  Rotogravure  Plant. 

Tabloid  size  (IO1/2  X  12%),  stitched  and 
trimmed  if  required,  8  to  144  pages,  50%  color, 
high  quality  reproduction.  Can  work  from  original 
copy  or  supplied  positives. 

Contact:  Paul  Matthews, 

Toronto  Daily  Star,  80  King  Street  West, 
Toronto,  Canada.  Telephone:  (416)  367-2027. 


irginia  Press  Association.  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond. 

11-14 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Skyliw 
Hotel,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

15- 16 — NJPA's  48th  Annual  Newspaper  Institute  and  Best  Newspaper  Co#, 
test.  Hotel  Dennis.  Atlantic  City. 

16- 17 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

17- 20 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Netherland  Hilto# 
Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

18- 30 — API  Seminar  for  Managing  and  News  Editors  (Newspapers  ovi( 
50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

20- 22 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton-Bo$to#> 
Hotel,  Boston. 

21- 24 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Regency  Hydii 
House  and  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

22- 24 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington. 

23- 24 — Southwest  Photoplatemakers  Association  Technical  Seminar.  South¬ 
west  School  of  Printing  Management,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

23-24 — Texas  Press  Association.  Contessa  Inn,  Longview. 

FEBRUARY,  1970 

1-13 — API  Seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

5-7 — NJPA's  Second  Annual  Newspaper  Production  Seminar.  Shelburrs 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

5-7 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Seminar  on  Problems  ol| 
Youth.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

7-11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Robert  Meyer 


Sam  Housfoe 


APRIL,  1970 

5-17 — API  Seminar  for  Women's  Page  Editors.  Columbia  University,  Ne* 
York. 

9-11 — Display  Advertising  Conference.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and  Intersta!* 
Advertising  Managers'  Association. 

1 1 — National  Newspaper  Awards.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

16-17 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  Royal  Yort 
Hotel.  Toronto. 

19-May  I— API  Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  Columbia  University 
New  York. 


*winged  ankles 


in  talaria*  the  t  is  small,  but 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark 
identifying  Teletype  Corporation  products— 
and  used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as 
in:  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype  machine."  It  is 
never  used  as  a  noun  or  verb,  as  in:  "Send  it 
on  the  Teletype,”  or  "Teletype  it." 


York.”  Publication  office#  84  North  Crrital  St.,  East  Stroudsbunr,  Pa.  Stf 
ond  etas#  postage  paid  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Title  patented  and  RegNten! 
and  contents  copyrighted  Q  1969  by  Eklitor  &  Publiaher  Co.,  Inc.  Ail  rigiiA 
reserved.  Annual  subscription  $8.00  in  United  States  and  poseessions,  and  h 
Canada.  Ail  other  countries,  $20.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  miuis  to 
Editor  k  Publisher.  "External  Account,”  Chemical  Bank,  New  York  Tins 
Company,  10  Moorgate,  liondon,  E.  C.  2  England. 

Postmaster:  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3679  to  Eiditor  &  Publisher  Ca¬ 
ine..  860  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022. 
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Blue-chip  buy  at  the  SEC 


There  is  simply  no  other  newspaper  that 
official  Washington  puts  as  much  stock  in  as 

The  Washington  Post. 

Its  reputation  for  factual,  objective  report- 
inq  and  torlhnght  editorial  corniTienl  makes  it  a 
trusted  source  tor  the  people  in  Washington  who 
need  to  know. 

More  of  them  read  The  Post  than  any  other 
paper  in  town.  Or  any  paper  from  out  of  town. 
Washington  has  a  mind  of  its  own. 

•  f 
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give... so  more  will  live 


HEART  FUND 


l^eaderA  C^fi 


umn 


POLISH  newsmen,  says  Zycie  W arszawy  ( W arsaw  Life),  die  at  the 
average  age  of  53  and  only  one  in  five  lives  long  enough  to  bo  pen¬ 
sioned,  due  to  nervous  strain  on  the  job,  bad  housing,  heart  ailments, 
and  stomach  ulcers.  Now  they’re  asking  special  benefits  because  of 
employment  in  a  hazardous  occupation  .  .  .  Journalism  Professor 
RAYMOND  L.  LEVY  gave  a  name  recognition  test  to  freslimen 
and  he  reports  some  of  the  results;  Clement  Haynsworth — An  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  Blade  ...  a  government  ofiicial  involved  in  urban 
affairs.  Machiavelli — a  composer  ...  a  cosmetics  line  for  wumen. 
Cyclamate — a  person  who  rides  a  cycle  with  another,  usually  of  tht 
opposite  sex;  often  called  Buddy  Rider.  Edward  Bernays — a  black 
militant  on  trial  in  Chicago  for  allegedly  inciting  a  riot  .  .  . 

A  former  Plain  Dealer  copy  boy,  Dennis  J.  Kucinich,  is  a  persist¬ 
ent  challenger.  The  23-year-old  Cleveland  State  University  student 
ran  for  City  Council  in  1%7.  After  losing  by  500  votes  Kucinich 
regrouped  his  forces  and  began  campaigning  for  the  1%9  race.  On 
November  4  the  challenger  became  the  winner.  He  defeated  a  nin^ 
term  councilman  by  21  votes.  Kucinich  is  employed  as  a  copy  editor 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  wo  Third  A«*n.e.  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022 
Dear  Editor  dL  Publisher; 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 


Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  ... 
□  Remittance  enclosed 


$8  a  year,  U.8.  and  Canada — 
All  other  countries,  $20  a  year. 


BEN  COLE  of  the  Indianapolis  Star’s  Washington  Bureau  gave  i 
Laymen’s  Sunday  Sermon  recently  at  Orchard  Park  Presbyleriar 
Church.  Cole,  who  spoke  on  “Lessons  Laymen  Learn,”  is  a  ruling 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Falls  Church,  Va.  A  for¬ 
mer  Terre  Haute  newspaperman,  he  has  been  with  the  star  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  .  .  .  VIC  CANTONE,  New  York 
News  staff  artist,  is  giving  Ed  Sullivan  some  competition  in  the 
rodent  department.  Sullivan,  whose  Topo  Cigio  (Ji-jo)  the  Italiu 
Mouse  has  been  a  regular  on  his  variety  show  for  more  yean 
than  we’d  like  to  remember,  will  soon  be  receiving  an  auto¬ 
graphed  copy  of  Cantone’s  new  book  called  (strangely  enough), 
Topo  the  Mouse  (T,  S.  Denison  &  Co.).  A  pretty  cheesy  gift  .  .. 
A  NEWSMAN  IS  ALWAYS  interesting  company.  Reinhold  Nk- 
buhr,  American  theologian,  observes  in  his  book  “Leaves  from 
the  notebooks  of  a  Tamed  Cynic”.  Then  he  comments:  “Of  cour«e 
he  is  a  cynic,  though  a  gentle  one  ...  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
a  club  in  which  preachers  and  journalists  could  come  together 
and  have  the  sentimentalism  of  the  one  matched  with  the  cyni¬ 
cism  of  the  other”.  (Great  idea!)  .  .  .  ANITA  WALLERSTEIN 
is  editor  of  a  two-page  Saturday  feature  in  the  New  Haven, 
(Coim.)  Register ‘Journal  Courier,  called  “Your  Weekend  Guide." 
General  headings,  20-odd,  include  Music,  Over  Sixty,  Teenagers, 
Lecturers,  Spare  Time  Tips  and  even  Bingo.  The  copy  dea^ine 
is  noon  Tuesday.  She  accepts  no  phone  listings. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


F 
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A  FEW  HEADY  HEADS:  Two  dillies  from  The  Seattle  Times: 
“Purdue’s  Phipps  Passes  Past  Stanford’s  Plunkett,”  and  “Bang 
Pop  Pow  Zine  (Here  Come  Hunters)  Boom  Bang  Crack  Blam.” 
(No  foolin — that’s  an  honest-to-goodness  head.)  Another  beaut  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune:  “H.E.L.P,!  It’s  U.C.L.A.,  36;  N.U. 
(O.U.C.H.),  0”.  .  .  .  NORM  BESS,  state  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  covered  (or  uncovered?)  the  first  Miss  Nude  Americi 
beauty  pageant  at  Roselawn,  Indiana,  for  the  News,  and  wrote 
this  lede  for  his  story:  “The  first  Miss  Nude  America  pageant  cam? 
off  without  a  stitch.”  .  .  .  SYLVIA  PORTER,  syndicated  columnist, 
enunciated  a  theory  that  U.S.  economy  moves  as  the  hemlines  do. 
Captioned  the  Chicago  Daily  News:  “A-hem!  Economy  Tied  tc 
Skirt  Lengths!”  . . .  “THOUGHT  IT  MIGHT  BE  OF  NOTE,”  writa 
Frank  Ellis,  sports  editor  of  the  Blytheville  (Ark.)  Courier  Nem, 
“the  name  of  the  recently  begun  column  by  our  women’s  editor. 
Mrs.  Nan  Rauch,  has  been  called  (at  ber  own  choice),  ‘Nan  About 
Town’.”  .  .  .  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  in  its  “Winners  &  Sinners" 
bulletin,  cbides  itself  for  tbis  sentence  in  a  recent  Times  story :  “The 
screen’s  unchallenged  First  Lady,  the  first  performer  of  either  set 
to  win  three  Oscars  for  best  actress  HEADLINE  over 

story  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  about  women  who  can  sit  legally  *t 
bars  in  Indiana  but  aren’t  interested:  “Gals  Proving  No  Stool 
Pigeons.”  .  .  .  POETIC  HEAD  in  Indianapolis  Star:  “Woman  Usa 
Noodle;  Sends  Nixon  Strudel.” 
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Join  The  Action  In  . . . 

Where  Business  and  Building  are  Hitting  New  Highs! 


TAKK  A  IA»(;  L(M)K  AT  A  MOST  AMA/IN(,  CITY!  Kirmiiiftliani 

is  vi^iircius,  alive,  ptHiig  plaees  .  .  .  with  push,  pr<»):ressive  ideas 

.  .  .  natural  res«»urees  and  industrial  prtmess.  Farts  anil  figures  hark  up 
itsrlaiins!  !\u  wuiider  Itirniinghain  is  in  the  tup  50  S.M.S.A.  niarki‘ts  .  .  . 
anil  eroKiling  eunipetitors  fur  a  highi‘r  sput. 

V>  huever  yuii  are,  v\  hatevi>r  yuiir  hiisiness,  Itirniinghani  rates  a  hig  share 
uf  yuiir  advertising  artiun. 


(She  Binran^ham  Ketvs 


Birmingham  Posl-Herald 


“Alahama's  ^lusl  I’unerful  Selling  Kurre" 
Krorr^rnUMl  niilionully  by  N«‘wh»u*«'  \rH*puu«T<  (Mrlrai  SiibiirbiH,  tnr.) 


It«b*rt  U.  Brown 
Pubfalior  and  Editor 


&L  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Jamas  Wright  Brown 
Publishar,  Chairman  of  tha  Board,  19 12-1 959 


Charter  llember.  Audit 
Bureau  of  Cirealabona 
Member.  AamncaB 
Businem  Preas  Inc. 


6  Mo.  arerafe  net  paid  June  30,  1969—23,411 
Renewal  Rate  73.37% 


Dear  Mr.  Vice  President: 

It  used  to  be  that  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  railed  at  news- 
pa  f>er  editors  and  columnists  for  what  they  alleged  was  the  misuse 
and  abuse  of  the  tremendous  power  and  influence  they  had  with  the 
public.  It  had  to  be  done  in  print,  of  course,  and  those  editors  gave 
them  the  space  to  do  it. 

Now  they  attack  television  commentators  via  television  which 
gives  them  the  time  to  do  it. 

The  theme  is  the  same.  The  only  thing  that  has  changed  is 
the  medium. 

Your  speech  won  you  a  lot  of  friends  among  people  who  have 
had  a  real  or  imagined  complaint  against  television.  It  was  the  same 
in  Roosevelt  and  Truman’s  day  (pre-tv)  when  they  went  after  editors 
and  columnists. 

But  you  should  have  saved  your  breath,  and  the  air  time.  You 
started  out  with  an  erroneous  premise,  you  overestimated  your  oppxv 
sition,  you  gave  them  t(X>  much  credit  for  their  alleged  power  and 
influence.  They’re  just  not  that  gcxxl  and  they’re  not  that  imjxirtant, 
as  the  .\merican  public  has  been  finding  out,  and  a  lot  of  them  have 
already  found  out. 

But,  if  you  think  you  and  the  President  have  had  troubles  w’ith 
them  in  the  past  just  watch  yourself  from  now  on.  You  have  unwisely 
elevated  them  to  the  heights  ot  piower.  You  have  erroneously  con¬ 
ceded  to  them  power  and  influence  beyond  their  wildest  dreams.  You 
have  not  only  guaranteed  their  nightly  audience  for  years  to  come, 
but  their  increasing  pomposity  as  well. 


Th*  Old**!  Publithart'  and  Advartnari' 
Nawipapar  in  Amarica 

With  which  hat  baan  margad:  Tha  Journalhi 

aitabRthad  March  22.  IBM;  Nawtpapardaa 

attablithad  March,  I  M2;  fha  Foui^  btab 

March  I,  1894;  Editor  B  Publithar,  Juno  21. 

1901;  Advarthing,  January  22,  1925. 

Exacutiva  Editor:  Jaroma  H.  Waltar 

Attociata  Editors:  Paulina  Ettlingar,  Nawton  H 
Fulbright,  Donald  W.  Malay,  Susan  Rosaa 
baum,  Craig  Tomkinson. 

Midwatt  Editor:  Garald  B.  Haalay. 

Pacific  Coast  Editor:  Campball  Watson. 

Washington  Corraspondant:  Luthar  A.  Huston 

Advortising  Managar:  Fardinand  C.  Taubnar. 

Salas  Raprasantativas:  William  F.  Hamilloa, 
R.  Stavan  Ward,  Earl  W.  Willian,  John  C 
Wilton. 

Advartising  Production  Managar:  Barnadatts 
Borrias. 

Assistant  to  tha  Publithar  and  Promotion  Maa 
agar:  Gaorga  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  Gaorga  S.  McBrida. 

Classifiad  Advartising  Managar:  John  Johnson 

Marketing  and  Research  Managar:  Albart  E 
Wait. 

Librarian:  Jamas  Santangalo. 

Treasurer:  William  J.  Taratky. 


OFFICES 

General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone:  212-752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102 


Dear  Mr.  Klein: 

Sooner  or  later  someone  in  the  .Administration  would  feel  the 
heat  in  the  kitchen  following  Vice  President  Agnew’s  criticism  of  tele¬ 
vision  commentators  and  w’ould  try  to  cool  things  off  by  broadening 
the  theme  to  say  that  all  media  should  indulge  in  self-examination. 
You  were  called  upon  this  time.  It  is  a  tried  and  true  formula.  Now 
no  one  can  say  the  Nixon  Administration  has  singled  out  the  tele¬ 
vision  medium;  it  is  implied  that  .Agnew  could  have  said  the  same 
thing  about  newspapers;  etc,  etc. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  industry-wide  reappraisal  that  goes  on 
regularly  in  broadcasting,  but  you  should  know  of  the  constant  reap¬ 
praisal  and  examination  going  on  in  the  newspaper  business. 

There  is  hardly  a  meeting  of  editors  that  does  not  concern  itself 
in  some  way  with  taking  a  broad  look  at  coverage  of  the  youth  scene, 
urban  problems,  racial  news,  to  mention  only  three.  Just  last  week 
E&P  noted  two  of  these  areas  that  had  been  tbe  subject  of  seminars 
conducted  by  the  SNP.A  Foundation.  Less  than  two  months  ago  the 
AP  Managing  Editors  devoted  a  lot  of  time  to  the  subjects. 

It  is  possible  that  newspaj>ers  don’t  spend  enough  time  critically 
re-evaluating  their  appraisal  of  the  federal  government  but  no  one, 
not  even  the  Nixon  Administration,  can  fault  the  newspaper  business 
for  not  being  aware  of  possible  shortcomings,  tiy'ing  to  overcome  them 
and  constantly  improve  their  performance. 


Chicago:  360  North  Michigan  Avanuo,  60601. 
Phone:  312-782-4897.  Gerald  B.  Haalav. 
Editor.  Harry  B.  Mullinii,  Grant  Biddle  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830  West  8th  Street,  900S7. 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Duncan  Scott  &  Mar¬ 
shall  Inc.,  Advartising  Representatives. 

Sen  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phone: 
415-421-7950.  Campbell  Watson,  Editor 
Duncan  Scott  &  Marshall  Inc.,  Advortising 
Representatives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Preu  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004.  Phone:  202-621- 
8365.  Luther  A.  Huston.  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Rood,  Birchington,  Kent, 
England.  Alan  Delatons,  Manager. 
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In  reply  to  Stars  and  Stripes  gripes 


The  lead  article  in  the  October  18  issue 
#{  E&P  is  entitled  “Military  in  Vietnam 
■ot  telling  Cl’s  ‘like  it  is.'  ’* 

You  set  the  tone  of  the  article  with  a 
lead  ronceming  the  “Beetle  Bailey”  comic 
imp.  The  obviously  bad  decision  that 
caused  “Beetle  Bailey”  to  disappear, 
briefly,  from  the  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes 
■  1954  was  reversed  on  the  scene  without 
lay  orders  from  on  high  and  before  any 
‘angry  fusillade  of  protest  letters,”  if  there 
*as  one,  ever  reached  Tokyo. 

But  that  is  a  minor  complaint.  After  a 
brief  opening  lead  your  article  quotes  at 
length  from  a  story  written  by  B.  Drum- 
■ond  Ayres  and  published  by  the  New 
York  Times.  Long  exposure  has  developed 
ID  immunity  to  heartburn  that  might  be 
iadured  in  others  by  the  New  York  Times. 
But  having  this  kind  of  material  reappear 
in  the  prestigious  professional  journal, 
Emtor  &  Publisher,  is  a  different  matter. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  youngsters 
ia  the  Service  or  staffers  of  the  European 
ud  Pacific  editions  of  Stars  and  Stripes 
have  run  to  newsmen  with  tales  designed 
to  make  “censorship”  out  of  editorial  pol¬ 
icy.  They  know  this  can  lead  to  publicity. 
These  complainers  either  don’t  know  or 
have  forgotten  that  there  are  such  things 
u  editorial  policies  and  style  books  in  all 
reputable  civilian  newspapers  and  radio 
itations.  (If  these  government  employees 
worked  instead  for  the  W ashington  Post 
would  they  accept  their  paychecks  or 
would  they  revolt  because  of  a  rule  that 
requires  its  copy  editors  to  run  the  mono¬ 
syllabic  Vietnamese  language  together  in 
the  case  of  all  Vietnamese  place  names? 
“Banmethuot,”  indeed!). 

No  reputable  newsman  should  be  gulled 
by  such  self-seeking  people.  Newsmen  who 
bare  covered  the  Pentagon  and  the  mil¬ 
itary  commands  in  the  field  for  years 
peeted  the  “censorship  in  Vietnam”  story 
with  a  ho  hum  for  the  words  and  a  tsk 
t*k  for  the  credulity  of  anyone  who  would 
waste  cable  charges  on  such  material. 

First,  the  New  York  Times  articles  de- 
Ktibes  Col.  James  Campbell’s  unhappiness 
with  Stars  and  Stripes  for  playing  up  a 
itory  about  a  brief  manifestation  of  gen- 
oine  combat  fatigue  in  a  few  men  of  one 
small  unit.  His  judgment  on  this  case  was 
lietter  than  that  of  the  editors  who  made 
much  of  this  isolated  hut  certainly  not 
unique  battlefield  incident. 

The  point  here  is  that  a  Service  pub¬ 
lication  that  should  have  had  judgment 
*s  good  as  Col.  Campbell’s  played  an 
overblown  story  all  out  of  proportion, 
much  to  the  delight  of  Radio  Hanoi  and 
to  who  knows  what  effect  on  the  morale 
of  American  Servicemen  everywhere. 

If  my  view  of  the  performance  of  this 
authorized  military  publication  in  this 
instance  seems  overly  harsh  I  must  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  I  have  yet  to  pull 
*  slick  airline  magazine  out  of  a  seat 
pocket  and  find  the  feature  story  to  be  one 
tiescribing  in  great  detail  the  most  recent 


crash,  the  maintenance  problems  or  the 
labor  troubles  of  that  particular  airline. 
Perhaps  these  house  organs  should  carry 
such  stories.  Otherwise  the  poor  “GT” 
riding  the  airline  isn’t  getting  the  full 
story.  Information  is  being  withheld.  News 
is  being  managed. 

The  essential  fact  is  that  Stars  and 
Stripes  is  a  good  newspaper,  but  it  is  not 
the  New  York  Times  nor  the  Los  Angeles 
Times;  and  the  American  Forces  Vietnam 
Network  provides  a  fine  and  necessary 
service,  but  it  is  not  ABC,  CBS,  MBS  or 
NBC,  no  matter  how  vivid  the  Walter 
Mitty-Iike  dreams  of  their  staffers  may  be. 
The  newspaper  and  the  network  are  au¬ 
thorized  information  media  funded  and 
operated  by  the  United  States  Government 
and,  more  importantly,  they  are  accepted 
as  oflficial  by  the  leaders,  governments  and 
people  of  the  countries  in  which  they  op¬ 
erate  or  circulate.  Every  item  published  or 
broadcast  by  these  media  represents  the 
U.S.  Government  talking,  unless  the  out¬ 
side  civilian  source  of  the  information  is 
clearly  and  prominently  identified.  Such 
media  must  be  responsive  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  each  country  or 
area,  and  this  means  supporting  the  Num¬ 
ber  One  U.S.  representative  in  that  country 
— the  U.S.  Ambassador.  The  fact  that 
some  U.S.  Servicemen  may  call  a  black 
soldier  a  “nigger”  or  an  Asian  a  “gook” 
is  no  justification  for  permitting  free  or 
even  occasional  use  of  these  insulting 
terms  in  authorized  government  media. 
Whether  you  call  that  attitude  censorship 
or  editorial  policy  or  good  taste,  it  is  cor¬ 
rect  and  unarguable. 

The  New  York  Times  article  goes  on  to 
quote  a  Private  David  Dugger  who  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  rifleman,  presumably  in  a 
combat  unit:  “They’re  just  not  telling  it 
like  it  is.  Lots  of  times  we’ve  been  kicked 
around  by  Charlie  (the  Viet  Cong).  But 
it  always  comes  out  sounding  like  nothing 
more  than  a  skirmish  after  the  editors  are 
through  with  it” 

I  can  understand  Private  Dugger’s  com¬ 
plaint  but  I  can’t  understand  why  he 
should  be  quoted  as  an  expert.  I  agree 
that  it  is  big  news  to  any  soldier  when  an 
unfriendly  shoots  at  him  in  anger,  but  Pvt. 
Dugger’s  squad  is  only  one  of  thousands 
in  hundreds  of  platoons  in  more  hundreds 
of  companies  in  upwards  of  100  battalions 
in  almost  a  score  of  U.S.  divisions  and 
brigades.  In  all  probability  the  treatment 
of  his  unit’s  fight  as  a  “skirmish”  was  in 
context  considering  the  actions  involving 
half  a  million  Americans  and  close  to  a 
million  other  troops  throughout  Vietnam 
that  same  day.  And  his  complaint  about 
military  editors  is  pale  beside  the  pointed 
and  ofttimes  earthly  criticisms  I  have 
heard  veteran  newsmen  in  Vietnam  level  in 
the  direction  of  their  own  editors  in  the 
U.S.  (I  haven’t  seen  many  of  these  opin¬ 
ions  quoted,  come  to  think  of  it.) 

Next,  Specialist  Fifth  Qass  Michael 
Maxwell  is  quoted  as  saying  that  “.  .  .  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  military’s  coverage 
of  the  war  news  is  symptomatic  of  the  deep 


Americ4in  division  over  the  war.”  Why 
does  Sp/5  Maxwell  single  out  the  “mil¬ 
itary’s  coverage”  of  war  news?  He  gets 
far  more  “war  news”  seven  days  a  week 
over  the  American  Forces  Vietnam  Net¬ 
work  and  in  Stars  and  Stripes  than  he 
ever  will  when  he  gets  back  to  the  United 
States,  no  matter  how  much  he  reads,  looks 
and  listens.  Sp/5  Maxwell’s  view  then  is 
vaguely  buttressed,  it  is  supposed,  by 
Corporal  Rick  Frederickson  who  is  quoted 
as  saying  “It’s  the  old  view  of  things 
against  the  new,”  whatever  that  profundity 
means. 

.Almost  universally,  people  returning  to 
the  U.S.  after  a  year  or  more  in  Vietnam 
are  appalled  at  the  lop-sided  and  skimpy 
coverage  of  the  huge,  varied  and  complex 
international  effort  there.  This  includes 
any  number  of  top-flight  newsmen.  Pro¬ 
fessional  journalists  haven’t  been  able  to 
solve  the  problem  of  how  to  cover  the  U.S. 
effort  in  Southeast  Asia  accurately  and 
adequately,  and  some  of  them  are  troubled 
by  this  situation.  The  fact  is,  of  course, 
that  there  just  isn’t  enough  space  or  air 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


Short  Takes 

The  USO  fund  drive  has  been 
launched  under  the  direction  of  E.  B.  H., 
a  retarded  Coast  Guard  commander— 
Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press. 

•  «  • 

The  Juvenile  Court  judge  scheduled  a 
hearing  Thursday.  The  judge  noted  that 
the  F.B.I.  did  not  want  to  persecute — 
Sew  York  Times. 

•  «  * 

Gov.  Mills  E.  Godwin  suggested  to 
the  Governor-elect  that  the  key  to  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  futdre  progress  is  the  successful 
completion  of  constitutional  reforms  be¬ 
gun  in  the  God  administration — Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Thnes-Dispatch. 

•  «  • 

E.  bitterly  blamed  his  defeat  on  his 
recent  indictment  by  Dade  Grand  Jury 
on  a  charge,  brought  by  a  Miami  Beach 
woman  that  he  had  demanded  a  zoning 
bride — Miami  (Fla.)  News. 

*  •  • 

A  Pennsylvania  State  University  pro¬ 
fessor  and  about  200  students  have 
launched  a  movement  that  offers  them 
a  chance  for  immorality  and  promises 
to  free  trapped  Scrabble  players  all 
over  the  nation  —  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

•  *  • 

“All  through  the  bridal  shower,  the 
many  beautiful  girls  were  displayed  on 
tables.” — Englewood  (N.J.)  Press  Jour¬ 
nal. 

•  •  • 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing 
typographical  error  found  in  a  news¬ 
paper  and  reprinted  here.) 
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NewYork 
is  tou  gh 

sledding. 

If  you  sell  national  advertising  in 
New  York,  you  know  how  hard  the 
going  is.  But  once  you  get  going, 
you  really  go.  Because  New  York 
is  where  they  buy  saturation 
schedules  and  long-term  cam¬ 
paigns.  This  is  how  the  Trenton 
Times  keeps  things  moving  in 
New  York . .  .with  a  regular  adver¬ 
tising  program  on  the  Advertising 
News  Page  of  The  New  York 
Times— ^  marketplace  for 
New  York  agencymen.  Call 
Bob  Czufin,  Media  Advertising, 

(212)  556-1455. Tofind  out  how 
you  can  make  tracks  in  New  York. 
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AS>E  PRESIDENT  CHARGES: 


Nixon  seeks  to  control  news  media 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  tryinjf  to 
bring  the  news  media  under  “some  form 
of  covert  control,”  Norman  E.  Isaacs, 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  charged  in  a  talk 
it  the  University  of  Michigan  here  No¬ 
vember  19. 

A  “cleverly  timed  and  cleverly  writ¬ 
ten”  attack  by  Vice  President  Agnew 
on  television  news  and  commentary  in 
his  speech  in  Des  Moines  last  week  fitted 
into  a  pattern  of  a  campaign  to  discredit 
both  the  newspaper  and  broadcast  arms 
of  communications,  Isaacs  asserted. 

The  result,  as  he  saw  it,  will  be  that 
the  two  rivals  that  have  been  “openly 
contemptuous  of  each  other”  for  years 
will  be  driven  together  as  the  co-targets 
of  the  official  attack. 

Agnew  was  merely  the  spear-bearer 
of  this  attack,  Isaacs  declared  in  the 
introduction  to  his  recital  of  recent 
statements  and  articles  by  officials  in 
Washington,  all  aimed  at  “thought 


critics”  in  the  eastern  liberal  centers  of 
culture. 

The  Des  Moines  blast,  Isaacs  noted, 
went  to  pains  to  separate  newspapers 
from  television,  but  the  f7.S.  News  & 
World  Report  recently  carried  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Agnew  in  which  his  major 
target  was  the  newspapers  for  failing  to 
give  a  balanced  expression  of  opinion. 

“I  don’t  consider  the  people  who  write 
for  the  news  media  intellectually  elite,” 
.Agnew  was  quoted.  “Sometimes  I  think 
they’re  about  the  most  superficial  think¬ 
ers  I’ve  ever  seen.” 

Isaacs  lumped  other  officials  of  the 
Nixon  Administration  into  the  group 
fashioning  the  attack — White  House 
Press  Secretary  Ron  Ziegler;  also  the 
President’s  special  counsel,  Clark  Mollen- 
hoff,  who  was  quoted  as  saying  Agnew’s 
speech  "reflected  the  views  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,”  and  Dean  Burch,  Nixon’s 
choice  for  chairman  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

Two  cabinet  members  were  on  the  list 


— Housing  Secretary  George  Romney 
who  “seconded”  the  Agnew  remarks  at 
the  same  political  rally,  and  Attorney 
General  John  Mitchell  who  labelled 
newsmen  as  “sons  of  bitches”  responsible 
for  the  opposition  to  Judge  Haynsworth’s 
nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

“This  new  attack,”  said  Isaacs,  who  is 
executive  editor  of  the  Courier-J owmaX 
and  Louisville  Times,  “is  deeply  disturb¬ 
ing.  It  is  an  attack  not  merely  on  our 
mistakes  of  judgment — and  which  many 
of  us  admit — but  on  the  basic  principle 
of  free  speech.” 

Isaacs  said  he  wondered  whether  the 
governmental  powers  of  licensing  in  the 
case  of  broadcast  stations  might  not  be 
exercised  in  the  same  way  the  Soviet 
government  controls  the  press  by  the 
subtle  requisite  for  editors’  loyalty. 

“What  we’re  facing,”  Isaacs  concluded, 
“is  a  drive  for  a  real  one-party  press — 
not  through  free  expression  but  through 
open  intimidation  by  the  top  officials  of 
our  government.” 


KLEIN  IN  LIONS’  DEN: 


There’s  no  plot  to  gag  the  press 


By  Newton  H.  Fulbright 

Braving  the  lions  in  their  den, 
Herbert  G.  Klein,  the  Nixon  Ad-  1 
ministration’s  Director  of  Com-  i 
munications,  ventured  before  a 
New  York  television  group  to 
assure  the  Industry  that  neither 
the  President  nor  Vice  President 
Agnew  are  plotting  to  put  tv 
out  of  business  or  gag  the  press 
in  any  way. 

He  told  members  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Radio  and  Television 
Society  at  a  Wednesday  lunch¬ 
eon  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  that  the 
only  thing  the  Administration 
had  in  mind  was  that  the  news 
media  should  examine  its  credi¬ 
bility  that  would  seem  to  be  at 
low  ebb  in  light  of  the  opinion 
expressed  to  the  White  House 
by  “millions  of  Americans.” 

When  he  called  television  sta¬ 
tions  across  the  country  to  as- 
tertain  their  views  on  the  ad¬ 
dress  the  President  made  No¬ 
vember  3  on  Vietnam,  he  was 
not  attempting  to  intimidate 
any  of  them,  Klein  said. 

All  he  was  doing,  in  the  only 
"’ay  he  knew  how,  he  said,  was 
to  learn  their  views. 

Klein  said  it  was  possible  to 
read  newspaper  clippings,  which 
the  White  House  staff  does,  but 


with  tv  and  radio,  the  only  way 
to  discover  editorial  opinion  was 
to  call  the  stations  and  ask. 

Klein,  the  former  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Tribune,  was  intro¬ 
duced  with  a  reference  to  a  New 
York  department  store  that  ad¬ 
vertises  it.self  as  “Klein’s-on-the- 
Square.”  It  was  suggested  that 
the  Nixon  Director  of  Communi¬ 
cations  was  the  “square  Klein.” 

The  reference  to  Klein’s  would 
have  been  remarkably  appro¬ 
priate  in  any  description  of  the 
press  conference  that  preceded 
the  luncheon.  The  only  thing  a 
pad-and-pencil  reporter  could 
think  of,  in  a  tangle  of  tele¬ 
vision  and  a  babble  of  voice,  a 
dozen  tv  reporters  shouting  at 
once,  was  a  fire  sale  at  Klein’s 
on  a  Saturday  morning. 

The  tv  reporters  exercised 
their  stentorian  voices  to  direct 
questions  at  Klein  and  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  cameramen 
and  other  technicians  in  the 
rear,  demanding  that  “somebody 
have  that  idiot  put  down  his 
hand.”  Or — “Tell  that  bastard 
to  sit  down  down  there.” 

Klein  would  start  to  answer 
one  question  and  would  be  in¬ 
terrupted  by  half  a  dozen  others 


before  he  had  half  finished. 

“From  the  appearances  of  this 
press  conference,”  he  .said,  “I 
wouldn’t  think  any  of  you  have 
been  intimidated.” 

It  was  give  and  take,  with 
Klein  smiling  and  appearing  to 
enjoy  the  show. 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  CBS,  has  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  appear  next  Wednesday 
before  the  society,  at  the  same 
place,  and  present  the  views  of 
the  industry  on  the  controversy. 

Klein  told  the  luncheon  audi¬ 
ence  that  his  views  on  having 
the  broadca.st  industry  examine 
itself  were  the  same  he  had  been 
expressing  to  newspaper  people 
for  the  past  16  years.  Self- 
criticism,  he  thought,  was  a 
healthy  thing. 

He  defended  Dean  Birch,  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission, 
who  had  telephoned  the  heads  of 
the  networks  to  get  their  views 
on  the  Nixon  Vietnam  talk. 
Klein  said  the  PCC  “is  domi¬ 
nated  by  Democrats”  in  the  finst 
place,  and  that  in  the  second 
place  the  Nixon  Admini.stration 
had  no  intention  of  using  its 
powers  of  licensing  to  intimi¬ 
date  television. 

He  said  he  thought  the  indus¬ 


try  had  conducted  itself  with 
responsibility  “most  of  the  time” 
but  should  use  its  own  powers 
and  intelligence  to  correct  those 
lapses  when  it  had  not  acted  re¬ 
sponsibly. 

He  said  it  was  no  part  of 
government  policy  to  stifle  dis¬ 
sent,  that  it  is  “part  of  the 
American  scene.”  But  what  he 
would  like  to  see,  he  said,  was 
interpretation  and  expansion  of 
the  news,  except  that  he  didn’t 
believe  there  could  be  intelligent 
analysis  immWiately  after  an 
event  such  as  the  President’s  ad¬ 
dress.  It  required  thought  and 
reflection,  he  said. 

Klein  made  the  interesting 
comment  during  the  day  that 
his  calls  to  local  tv  stations  was 
inspired  by  complaints  that 
their  views  were  never  regis¬ 
tered  in  Washington. 

Klein  explained  that  in  a  talk 
last  September  25  to  the  Radio 
Television  News  Directors  in 
Detroit  the  question  came  up 
about  tv  editorials.  He  said  he 
had  asked  the  tv  people  to  send 
him  transcripts  of  their  edi¬ 
torials  and  documentaries,  many 
of  which  register  opinions  not 
generally  heard  in  Washington 
and  New  York,  and  he  had 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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No  press  gag 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


promised  to  give  them  his  per¬ 
sonal  attention.  This  was  what 
he  had  in  mind,  he  said,  when 
he  telephoned  15  or  20  stations 
following  the  President’s  Viet¬ 
nam  speech. 

Klein  commended  the  news 
media  for  its  “responsibility”  in 
covering  the  Washington 
“peace”  demonstrations. 

He  added  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  news  media  to  act 
with  honesty,  perspective  and  re¬ 
straint  in  covering  such  stories 
in  order  that  emotions  should 
not  be -aroused  and  events  get 
out  of  hand. 

The  danger  was,  he  said,  that 
intelligent,  well-meaning  people, 
in  following  a  leader  whose  mo¬ 
tives  might  be  entirely  different, 
would  find  themselves  involved 
in  troubles  they  never  bargained 
for.  He  said  he  had  “moved 
among  the  demonstrators”  in 
Washington  and  had  spoken 
with  them  in  an  effort  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  thoughts  on  the 
Vietnam  war  and  other  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  day.  It  was  part  of 
his  job,  he  said,  to  discover  what 
is  going  on  and  relate  it  to  what 
the  Administration  is  doing. 


Pressmen’s  walkout 
averted  at  deadline 

Cleveland 
Fifteen  minutes  before  a 
Wednesday  midnight  strike 
deadline,  tentative  agreement 
was  reached  on  a  new  contract 
for  pressmen  working  on  Cleve¬ 
land’s  daily  newspapers.  The 
settlement,  worked  out  with  the 
help  of  federal  mediators,  was 
said  to  provide  for  a  package 
increase  of  $51  over  three  years. 
Base  pay  for  pressmen  under 
the  contract  which  was  extended 
from  last  May  30  is  $172  a 
week. 

• 

^4  raise  in  South 

Following  a  pattern  set  by 
Southland  Mills  and  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corp.,  Bowater  Sales  Co. 
this  week  adjusted  its  newsprint 
price  increase  to  maintain  the 
$l-a-ton  differential  for  custom¬ 
ers  in  14  southern  states.  The 
price,  effective  January  1,  will 
be  $151  there;  $152  elsewhere. 

• 

On  college  board 

Cleveland 
Todd  Simon,  associate  editor 
of  the  Plain  Dealer,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Over¬ 
seers  of  Case  Western  Reserve 
University. 


^Pm  not  asking  for  Government  censorships 

Excerpts  from  Agnew  tv  criticism 


Herewith  a/re  salient  poro- 
graphe  from  Vice  President 
Spiro  T.  Agnew' 8  address  No¬ 
vember  IS  to  the  Mid-West  Re¬ 
gional  Republican  Committee  at 
Des  Moines  in  which  he  dis¬ 
cussed  the  “vast  power"  of  tele¬ 
vision  in  the  light  of  commenta¬ 
tors’  analysis  of  President 
Nixon’s  pre-Election  speech 
about  Vietnam. 

*  *  * 

I  want  to  discuss  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  television  news 
medium  to  the  American  people. 
No  nation  depends  more  on  the 
intelligent  judgment  of  its  citi¬ 
zens.  No  medium  has  a  more 
profound  influence  over  public 
opinion.  Nowhere  in  our  system 
are  there  fewer  checks  on  vast 
power.  So,  nowhere  should  there 
be  more  conscientious  responsi¬ 
bility  exercised  than  by  the 
news  media.  The  question  is. 
Are  we  demanding  enough  of 
our  television  news  presenta¬ 
tions?  And  are  the  men  of  this 
medium  demanding  enough  of 
themselves? 

Instant  analysis 

Monday  night  a  week  ago. 
President  Nixon  delivered  the 
most  important  address  of  his 
Administration,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  our  decade.  His 
subject  was  Vietnam.  His  hope 
was  to  rally  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  to  see  the  conflict  through 
to  a  lasting  and  just  peace  in 
the  Pacific.  For  32  minutes,  he 
reasoned  with  a  nation  that  has 
suffered  almost  a  third  of  a 
million  casualties  in  the  longest 
war  in  its  history. 

When  the  President  com¬ 
pleted  his  address — an  address, 
incidentally,  that  he  spent  weeks 
in  the  preparation  of — his 
words  and  policies  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  instant  analysis  and 
querulous  criticism.  The  audi¬ 
ence  of  70  million  Americans 
gathered  to  hear  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  in¬ 
herited  by  a  small  band  of  net¬ 
work  commentators  and  self-ap¬ 
pointed  analysts,  the  majority 
of  whom  expressed  in  one  way 
or  another  their  hostility  to 
what  he  had  to  say. 

It  was  obvious  that  their 
minds  were  made  up  in  advance. 
*  *  * 

Th"*  purpose  of  my  remarks  is 
to  focus  your  attention  on  this 
little  group  of  men  who  not 
only  enjoy  the  right  of  instant 
rebuttal  to  the  every  Presi¬ 
dential  address,  but,  more  im¬ 


portantly,  wield  a  free  hand  in 
selecting,  presenting  and  inter¬ 
preting  the  great  issues  in  our 
nation. 

*  •  • 

Now  how  is  this  network 
news  determined?  A  small 
group  of  men,  numbering  per¬ 
haps  no  more  than  a  dozen 
anchormen,  commentators  and 
executive  producers,  settle  upon 
the  20  minutes  or  so  of  film  and 
commentary  that’s  to  reach  the 
public.  This  selection  is  made 
from  the  90  to  180  minutes  that 
may  be  available.  Their  powers 
of  choice  are  broad. 

They  decide  what  40  to  60 
million  Americans  will  learn  of 
the  day’s  events  in  the  nation 
and  in  the  world. 

We  cannot  measure  this 
power  and  influence  by  the  tra¬ 
ditional  democratic  standards, 
for  these  men  can  create  na¬ 
tional  issues  overnight. 

They  can  make  or  break  by 
their  coverages  and  commen¬ 
tary  a  moratorium  on  the  war. 

They  cnn  elevate  men  from 
obscurity  to  national  prominence 
within  a  week.  They  can  reward 
some  politicians  with  national 
exposure  and  ignore  others. 

*  «  * 


through  a  handful  of  commen¬ 
tators  who  admit  to  their  own 
set  of  biases. 

The  questions  I’m  raising 
should  have  been  raised  by 
others  long  ago.  They  shonld 
have  been  raised  by  those  Ame^ 
icans  who  have  traditionally 
considered  the  preservation  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  the  press  their  special  prov¬ 
inces  of  responsibility. 

They  should  have  been  raised 
by  those  Americans  who  share 
the  view  of  the  late  Justice 
Learned  Hand  that  right  con¬ 
clusions  are  more  likely  to  be 
gathered  out  of  a  multitude  of 
tongfues  than  through  any  kind 
of  authoritative  selection. 

Advocates  for  the  networb 
have  claimed  a  First  Amend¬ 
ment  right  to  the  same  un¬ 
limited  freedoms  held  by  the 
great  newspapers  of  America. 

But  the  situations  are  not 
identical.  Where  the  New  York 
Times  reaches  800,000  people, 
NBC  reaches  20  times  that  num¬ 
ber  on  its  evening  news.  Nor 
can  the  tremendous  impact  of 
seeing  television  film  and  hear¬ 
ing  commentary  be  compared 
with  reading  the  printed  page. 
*  •  * 


Who  are  these  men? 

Now  what  do  Americans 
know  of  the  men  who  wield  this 
power?  Of  the  men  who  produce 
and  direct  the  network  news, 
the  nation  knows  practically 
nothing.  Of  the  commentators, 
most  Americans  know  little 
other  than  that  they  reflect  an 
urbane'  and  assured  presence 
seemingly  well-informed  on 
every  important  matter. 

We  do  know  that  to  a  man 
these  commentators  and  pro¬ 
ducers  live  and  work  in  the  geo¬ 
graphical  and  intellectual  con¬ 
fines  of  Washington,  D.C.,  or 
New  York  City,  the  latter  of 
which  James  Heston  terms  the 
most  unrepresentative  conunu- 
nity  in  the  entire  United  States. 

Both  communities  bask  in 
their  own  provincialism,  their 
own  parochialism. 

*  *  • 

I’m  not  asking  for  Govern¬ 
ment  censorship  or  any  other 
kind  of  censorship.  I’m  asking 
whether  a  form  of  censorship 
already  exists  when  the  news 
that  40  million  Americans  re¬ 
ceive  each  night  is  determined 
by  a  handful  of  men  respon¬ 
sible  only  to  their  corporate 
employers  and  is  filtered 


When  a  single  commentator 
or  producer,  night  after  night, 
determines  for  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  how  much  of  each  side  of 
a  great  issue  they  are  going  to 
see  and  hear,  should  he  not  first 
disclose  his  personal  views  on 
the  issue  as  well? 

In  this  search  for  excitement 
and  controversy,  has  more  than 
equal  time  gone  to  the  minority 
of  Americans  who  specialize  in 
attacking  the  United  States— 
its  institutions  and  its  citi¬ 
zens? 

*  *  * 

Let  the  people  speak  up 

The  people  can  let  the  net¬ 
works  know  that  they  want  their 
news  straight  and  objective. 
The  people  can  register  their 
complaints  on  bias  through  mail 
to  the  networks  and  phone  calls 
to  local  stations.  This  is  one 
case  where  the  people  must  de 
fend  themselves;  where  the  citi¬ 
zen,  not  the  Government,  must 
be  the  reformer;  where  the  con¬ 
sumer  can  be  the  most  effcctivt 
crusader. 

The  great  networks  have 
dominated  America’s  air-waves 
for  decades.  The  people  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  full  accounting  of 
their  stewardship. 
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SNPA  will  proceed 
with  revamping  job 


nen-  By  Robert  U.  Brown 

own 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
sing  Changes  will  be  made  this 
by  year  in  the  structure  and  the 
services  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
ier-  paper  Publishers  Association, 
>nUy  Uie  second  largest  industry 
i  of  g^roup  in  the  country,  in  line 
dom  ,yith  recommendations  made  by 
management  consultants.  (E&P, 
Nov’.  15,  page  9). 

.ised  The  association’s  board  of  di> 
hare  rectors  reported  to  the  member- 
stice  ihip  at  the  66th  anniversary 
con-  convention  here  November  19 
)  be  that  it  had  decided  to  proceed 


SNPA  members  rely  heavily 
on  Editor  &  Publisher. 

The  management  firm  also 
found  strong  sentiment  for  in¬ 
jecting  more  business  discussion 
in  the  annual  conventions,  with 
a  decrease  in  social  activities. 

More  extensive  use  of  the 
SNPA  journalism  library  was 
advocated,  with  a  view  to  pro¬ 
viding  help  for  industry  re¬ 
search  and  a  base  for  seminars 
and  technological  studies. 

Callahan  is  president 
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with  implementation  of  the  sug¬ 
gestions  that  were  based  on  a 
60%  reply  from  questionnaires 
sent  to  322  publishers. 

While  approving  the  report 
of  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  and 
Company,  which  conducted  the 
review,  “in  principle,”  SNPA 
president  Joe  M.  Dealey  of  the 
Dallas  News  said  the  officers 
and  directors  don’t  intend  “to 
ram  anything  down  your 
throats.” 

Diflferenren  underscored 

Dealey,  who  becomes  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  observed  that 
the  ideas  for  revamping  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  services  originated 
with  the  members  themselves  in 
their  responses  to  the  inquiry. 

Allan  L.  Burns,  a  member  of 
the  management  Arm,  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  review  had  been 
undertaken  to  determine  the 
needs  for  various  services  by 
the  membership.  The  report 
highlighted  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  what  the  large  and  the 
small  newspapers  desire  in  the 
way  of  help  from  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

By  way  of  example  Bums 
noted  that  the  executives  of 
large-size  newspapers  said  the 
SNPA’s  bulletins  on  labor-man¬ 
agement  legal  ruling^,  con¬ 
tracts,  arbitration,  etc.  are  in¬ 
valuable  to  them,  while  those 
who  publish  small-city  papers 
express  a  preference  for  the 
news  bulletins  that  issue  week¬ 
ly  from  the  SNPA  headquar¬ 
ters. 

There  was  a  consensus  in  the 
Kplies  that  the  bulletins  are 
“h^luable  but  voluminous,”  and 
it  was  suggested  that  SNPA 
ehould  employ  an  experienced 
newsman  to  edit  them  and  pos- 
■bly  cut  back  on  publication  to 
two  newsletters  a  month. 

For  industry  news,  week  by 
week,  the  survey  indicated, 

editor  6c  publisher 


The  newly  elected  president 
of  the  association  is  Ralph  W. 
Callahan,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Sta/r,  who 
also  holds  executive  posts  with 
three  other  Alabama  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Joseph  D.  Smith  Jr,  publisher 
of  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Town 
Talk,  was  elected  vicepresidenf 
and  W.  Frank  Aycock  Jr,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Memphis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  was  named  treasur¬ 
er.  Walter  C.  Johnson  Jr  con¬ 
tinues  as  secretary-manager  at 
SNPA  headquarters,  Chatta¬ 
nooga. 

At  the  opening  SNPA  ses¬ 
sion,  three  present  and  former 
mayors  of  large  cities  discussed 
urban  problems  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  anything  done. 

Dr.  John  Collins,  former 
mayor  of  Boston  and  now  on 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  faculty,  described 
how  computer  technology  is 
being  applied  to  problems. 

“We  have  been  treating  symp¬ 
toms  and  not  causes,  and  we 
can  no  longer  govern  by  the  seat 
of  our  pants,”  Collins  declared. 

Mayors  need  newspapers 

Mayor  Ivan  Allen  Jr.  of  At¬ 
lanta  said  the  cities’  problems 
are  diverse  and  there  are  no 
set  prog^rams  to  deal  with  them. 
The  states  have  almost  totally 
ignored  the  problems  of  popu¬ 
lation  migrrations  to  the  urban 
areas  so  the  cities  have  had  to 
turn  to  federal  aid  progrrams, 
he  said. 

He  said  the  most  important 
force  helping  the  mayors  is  the 
cooperation  of  the  local  press 
and  he  didn’t  see  how  any  mayor 
could  run  his  city  unless  he  had 
the  leadership  to  draw  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  press.  He  admitted 
he  is  probably  in  the  minority 
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of  mayors  on  this  view  but  he 
delivered  an  urgent  plea  to  the 
press  to  help  officials  reach  the 
public  through  the  newspapers 
and  to  promote  constructive 
programs. 

Mayor  J.  Erik  Jonsson  of 
Dallas  explained  how  officials 
exchange  views  with  the  people 
at  the  community  level  and 
there  is  joint  problem-solving. 

He  challenged  the  press  to 
analyze  its  news  treatment  of 
city  hall  and  determine 
whether  it  is  welding  the  com¬ 
munity  together  or  merely 
cementing  existing  differences. 

All  three  mayors  advocated 
that  newspapers  develop  urban 
specialists. 

Mayor  Jonsson  complained 
that  nobody  raises  the  devil 
locally  about  crime  nor  tries  to 
do  anything  about  it.  He  said 
local  citizens  should  be  alerted 
to  the  fact  that  only  8  percent 
of  arrests  result  in  convictions. 


White  named  as 
3rd  Hoe  bidder 

White  Consolidated  has  been 
named  by  the  office  of  Edwin  J. 
Wesely,  attorney  for  the  trus¬ 
tee  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  as  the  third 
bidder  under  consideration  for 
the  purchase  of  Hoe  assets. 

The  White  bid  was  for  the 
entire  Hoe  company — press, 
metal  decorating,  and  saw  divi¬ 
sions.  Two  other  bids  for  the 
press  division  alone  came  from 
the  Italian  press  Arm,  Andreot- 
ti,  and  a  syndicate  comprised  of 
Joshua  Powers  Inc.,  A.  G. 
Becker,  and  Nohab. 

The  trustee’s  recommendation 
to  Federal  Court  on  the  “top 
bidder”  was  postponed  to  next 
week. 


Daily  N.Y.  Times 
going  to  112  pages 
in  four  sections 

The  New  York  Times  has 
reached  an  “agreement  in  prin¬ 
ciple”  with  the  Newspaper  and 
Mail  Deliverers  Union  opening 
the  way  for  expansion  of  the 
weekday  Times  to  112  pages  in 
four  sections.  The  current  stan¬ 
dard  paper  usually  runs  96 
pages  in  two  sections.  A  80-pag^ 
paper  was  made  up  in  four  sec¬ 
tions  on  Tuesday. 

Ralph  Bowman,  treasurer  of 
the  New  York  Times  Co.,  told 
E&P  that  a  larger  edition,  if 
warranted  by  advertising  con¬ 
tent,  would  require  use  of  both 
of  its  plants  rather  than  just 
the  43rd  Street  plant.  The  West 
Side  plant  has  been  used  for 
turning  out  advanced  sections 
for  the  Sunday  edition.  With  the 
introduction  of  the  larger  week¬ 
day  paper,  the  West  Side  plant 
will  be  operational  for  night 
runs  as  well  as  in  daytime. 

Bowman  said  news  deadlines 
would  be  pushed  up  by  about  16 
minutes  to  accommodate  a 
larger  edition,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  department  manpower 
would  be  added. 

Bowman  said  the  Deliverers 
Union  w'as  the  last  of  16  unions 
which  the  Times  consulted  and 
reached  agreement  with,  over 
several  months  in  regard  to  the 
expanded  edition. 

• 

Markham  in  Newark 

James  Markham,  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staffer  formerly  as¬ 
signed  to  New  Delhi,  has  joined 
the  AP  staff  in  Newark,  NJ. 
Markham,  26,  went  to  London 
as  a  Rhodes  Scholar  after  grad¬ 
uating  from  Princeton. 
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Journalism  students  praised 
for  shunning  militant  protest 


Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

A  highlight  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  here  marked 
the  turning  into  the  second 
century  of  the  South’s  empha¬ 
sis  upon  education  for  journal¬ 
ism. 

Honor  was  paid  to  editors, 
publishers  and  educators  who 
have  so  encouraged  better  edu¬ 
cation  for  journalism  that  one- 
quarter  of  the  accredited  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  are  in  SNPA 
territory. 

Holt  McPherson,  editor  of 
the  High  Point  (N.C.)  Enter- 
prine  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  chairman  of  SNPA’s 


Schools  of  Journalism  Commit¬ 
tee,  paid  special  tribute  to 
journalism  students  who  in 
general  have  shunned  protest¬ 
ing  militantly  against  their  ed¬ 
ucational  institutions. 

“They  are,”  he  said,  “just  as 
concerned  about  the  social  in¬ 
justices  of  our  society,  if  not 
more  concerned,  than  most 
students.  But  they  tend  to  see 
that  changes  are  best  brought 
about  through  an  orderly  proc¬ 
ess  within  society. 

“There  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  such  insight  is  brought 
to  them  through  the  fact  that 
journalism  studies  demonstrate 
how  journalism  —  newspapers. 


magazines  and  more  recently 
radio-television — have  long  pro¬ 
vided  leadership  against  injus¬ 
tice  and  have  brought  on  help¬ 
ful  changes.” 

He  quoted  Dr.  DeWitt  S.  Red¬ 
dick,  who  now  heads  the  Com¬ 
munications  Center  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee  after 
building  the  Communications 
Center  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  as  saying  he  “is  certain 
that  journalism  students, 
through  their  close  working  re¬ 
lationships  with  their  faculty, 
do  not  get  the  feeling  of  im- 
personalism  that  causes  frus¬ 
tration  among  the  masses  in 
some  of  the  large  universities.” 


The  first  program  in  colle¬ 
giate  journalism  education  '  as 
bom  100  years  ago  when  Gen¬ 
eral  Robert  E.  Lee,  as  presid-mt 
of  Washington  College  (since 
renamed  Washington  and  Lee 
University)  offered  tuition  in 
the  classics  plus  one  hour  of 
on-the-job-training  in  journal¬ 
ism  each  day. 

McPherson  saluted,  from  the 
threshold  of  the  South’s  second 
century  of  emphasis  on  educa¬ 
tion  for  journalism,  that  “faith¬ 
ful  band  of  publishers  who 
have  worked  with  educators,  set 
up  Foundations,  established 
scholarship  programs  and  have 
done  the  many  things  which  are 
encouraging  bright  young 
minds  into  a  profession  worthy 
of  their  best  effort.” 

With  an  endowment  of  $100,- 
000  subscribed  by  SNPA  mem¬ 
bers,  the  Lee  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  was  established  in  1921. 


Underground  editors 

San  Dibxk) 

Thomas  Forcade,  editor  of  Underground  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate,  New  York,  walked  into  a  panel  on  the  Underground 
Press  at  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  convention  here,  dumped  his 
.suitcase  and  a  bundle  on  the  platform  and  took  his  seat 
with  other  members  of  the  panel.  Then  without  saying  a 
word  he  picked  up  a  water  glass  and  hurled  it  across  the 
room  in  the  general  direction  of  the  press  table. 

The  only  reporter  at  the  press  table  at  that  time  was 
the  E&P  representative.  The  glass  missed  him  by  a  foot 
or  so  and  crashed  against  a  glass  door,  narrowly  missing 
a  delegate  who  was  seated  at  the  end  of  the  press  table. 

Forcade  had  just  got  out  of  jail.  He  had  been  arrested 
the  night  before  “on  every  charge  the  police  could  drum 
up,”  he  said.  All  he  was  doing,  he  said,  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  El  Cortez  Hotel  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
but  one  of  the  charges  against  him  was  desecrating  the 
American  flag.  He  said  he  had  been  wearing  a  flag  in  his 
hat  band  for  some  time. 

Gene  Gregston,  managing  editor  of  the  San  Diego  Trib¬ 
une  and  president  of  the  San  Diego  professional  chapter, 
had  spent  four  and  a  half  hours  getting  Forcade  out  of 
jail. 

In  his  speech  from  the  platform,  Forcade  accused  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  of  instigating  his  arrest.  After  Forcade  spoke. 
Gregston  demanded  that  he  apologize  for  accusing  SDX 
of  causing  his  arrest  and  he  did  so.  Earlier  he  had  apol- 
agized  “for  the  glass”. 

William  B.  Arthur,  president  of  SDX,  went  to  the 
rostrum  to  also  deny  that  the  society  had  had  any  part 
in  the  arrest  of  Forcade.  Arthur  pointed  out  that  at  the 
1968  convention.  Sigma  Delta  Chi  had  voted  to  invite  the 
underground  press  to  participate  in  the  1969  meeting  so 
Forcade  and  other  members  of  the  panel  were  there  by 
invitation. 

The  Forcade  incident  was  a  part  of  probably  the  live¬ 
liest  panel  in  the  history  of  SDX  conventions.  Old  timers 
who  have  been  coming  to  conventions  for  more  years  than 
.some  of  the  underground  editors  have  lived  left  the  audi¬ 
torium  shaking  their  heads  and  muttering  that  they  never 
had  seen  anjlhing  like  it. 

The  panel  moderator  was  Sam  Feldman,  a  member  of 
the  Joumali.sm  Department  of  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  at  Los  Angeles.  A  speaker  w'as  Dr.  Robert  Giessing 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  He  recounted 
the  development  of  the  underground  press  since  1955  to 


fling  charges  at  press 

the  present  when  there  are  40  underground  papers  in  the 
United  States. 

Forcade  asserted  that  the  problem  of  the  undergfround 
press  was  whether  it  will  lie  a  part  of  the  problem  of  a 
fair  free  press  or  a  part  of  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

He  chaiged  that  “the  free  press  comes  down  in  San  Diego 
and  in  America”. 

“When  are  you  going  to  stop  being  hypocrites?”  he 
asked  the  delegates.  He  also  asked  all  those  who  had  not 
tried  marijuana  to  hold  up  their  hands  and  a  lot  of  hands 
went  up,  practically  all  from  the  “Establishment”  dele¬ 
gates. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  talk,  Forcade  said  getting  out 
of  jail  had  cost  him  a  lot  of  money  and  he  would  welcome 
contributions.  A  water  pitcher  w'as  passed  and  came  back 
well  filled  but  the  value  of  its  contents  was  not  announced. 

Forcade  had  said,  among  other  things,  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  the  United  Press  International  reporters 
in  Saigon  did  not  go  into  the  field  and  report  truthfully 
on  wh4t  was  going  on  among  the  GIs.  Merriman  Smith, 
of  UPI,  challenged  him,  upheld  the  coverage  from  Saigon, 
and  mentioned  that  a  number  of  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  who  had  been  killed  covering  the  war.  When  For¬ 
cade  countered  by  mentioning  the  number  of  war  pro¬ 
testers  who  had  been  killed  in  the  United  States,  Smith 
asked  him  how  many.  Forcade  said  you  tell  me  how  many 
reporters  were  killed  in  Vietnam  and  I’ll  tell  you  how 
many  opponents  of  the  war  have  been  killed  here.  The 
exchange  seemed  to  end  in  a  draw. 

To  the  charge  that  there  was  no  freedom  of  the  press 
for  underground  newspapers.  Smith  remarked  that  “there 
is  no  underground  press  in  Russia.”  Forcade  said  there 
was  and  that  “we  are  in  touch  with  them.” 

The  accusation  the  underground  spokesmen  continually 
flung  in  the  face  of  the  SDXers  was  that  they  did  not  tell 
the  truth  about  what  was  going  on  in  their  communities. 

Art  Kunkin,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Free  Press, 
which  he  said  had  a  circulation  of  93.000  paid  and  em¬ 
ployed  45  people,  said  that  his  paper  had  told  the  truth 
about  Watts  and  the  San  Francisco  police  march  when 
the  “establishment  papers”  had  not. 

The  underground  press  means  free  journalism,  Kunkin 
declared,  but  he  said  his  paper  was  handicapped  in  its 
pursuit  of  news  and  facts  because  its  reporters  could  not 
get  press  credentials  and  had  to  cover  press  conferences 
by  peeping  in  windows. 
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Sigma  Delta  Chi  welcomes 
women  to  full  membership 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

San  Diego 
Sixty  years  after  it  was 
founded  as  a  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  lower¬ 
ed  the  sex  barrier  and  voted  at 
its  annual  convention  here  last 
week  to  admit  women  to  mem¬ 
bership. 

Professional  and  campus 
chapters  hereafter  may  initiate 
qualified  women  journalists  into 
membership  with  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  men. 
The  word  “male”  disappears 
from  the  Society's  by-laws. 

This  departure  from  SDX 
tradition,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote,  followed  an  equally  strong 
rejection  of  an  effort  to  immo¬ 
late  the  historic  name  of  the  so- 
dety  on  the  altar  of  change  by 
dropping  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and 
substituting  The  Society  of 
Journalists.  With  few  dissents 
the  delegates  voted  to  retain 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Professional 
Journalistic  Society,  as  the  of¬ 
ficial  name. 

Defeat  of  the  proposed  name 
change  came  quickly  after  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Pulliam,  one  of  the 
founders,  had  exhorted  the  dele¬ 
gates  not  to  abandon  the  name 
it  has  borne  through  six  decades 
of  growth  from  a  small  group  of 
college  boys  to  an  organization 
of  more  than  19,000  members, 
embracing  all  branches  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Pulliam  told  the  dele¬ 
gates  it  would  be  just  as  absurd 
to  drop  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and 
become  The  Society  of  Joumal- 
iits  as  it  w'ould  to  change  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  to  “the  Society  of 
Intellectuals.” 

Pet  campus  project 

Proposals  to  admit  women, 
originating  with  campus  chap¬ 
ters,  had  been  voted  down  at 
several  previous  conventions. 
The  idea  that  realism  required 
recognition  of  the  fact  that 
women  have  proliferated  in  the 
news  rooms  in  recent  years  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  no 
longer  just  society  reporters  but 
cover  general  news  assignments, 
work  on  copy  desks,  write  col¬ 
umns  and  do  most  of  the  things 
men  do  on  newspapers,  has  been 
slowly  building  up  and  this  year 
the  professional  members  join¬ 
ed,  with  few  dissents,  in  sup¬ 
porting  a  pet  project  of  the 
campus  members. 
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The  prevailing  sentiment  was 
expressed  by  a  professional 
delegate  who  said  that  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  was  only  half-pro¬ 
fessional  until  it  admitted  all 
members  of  the  profession. 

Many  of  the  professionals, 
however,  expressed  the  fear  that 
admission  of  women  signed  the 
death  warrant  of  Theta  Sigma 
Phi,  the  women's  journalistic 
sorority.  This  was  based  on  the 
belief  that  women  students  in 
schools  of  journalism  would  not 
join  a  strictly  female  group 
when  membership  in  a  “co-edu- 
cational”  society  was  open  to 
them. 

New  rule  on  voting 

Action  on  the  name  change 
and  admission  of  women  pro¬ 
vided  the  highlights  of  a  session 
which  adopted  other  changes  in 
the  by-laws,  mostly  of  a  “house¬ 
keeping”  variety.  One  important 
change,  however,  provided  that 
all  issues  that  come  before  the 
national  organization  or  the  in¬ 
dividual  chapters  be  decided  by 
a  simple  majority,  instead  of  a 
two-thirds  vote  hitherto  re¬ 
quired. 

A  proposal  for  adoption  of  a 
system  of  weighted  voting 
whereby  each  chapter  with  more 
than  25  members  would  have 
one  vote  and  be  entitled  to  an 
additional  vote  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  25  members  was  tabled. 

Among  resolutions  adopted 
was  one  that  had  its  inspiration 
in  the  attack  of  Vice  President 
Spiro  T.  Agnew  upon  television 
newsmen.  Addressing  a  lunch¬ 
eon  session,  Daniel  Schorr,  CBS 
newsman,  declared  that  he  re¬ 
sented  the  Vice  President's  fail¬ 
ure  to  “understand  the  profes¬ 
sionalism  that  goes  into  cover¬ 
ing  a  speech  by  the  President.” 
Agnew  had  charged  that  net¬ 
work  coverage  of  the  President's 
Vietnam  address  had  constituted 
“instant  analysis  and  querulous 
criticism.” 

Schorr  said  that  he  was  “not 
a  self-appointed  analyst”  nor 
were  other  electronic  journal¬ 
ists,  but  their  comments  and 
criticisms  were  based  on  careful 
and  painstaking  preparation. 

News  media  analysts,  Schorr 
said,  were  selected  by  a  very 
rugged  process  and  did  not  just 
go  on  the  air  and  “talk  on  any- 
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thing  we  want  to  say.”  Schorr 
said  he  was  “worried”  about 
what  he  called  Agnew’s  sugges¬ 
tion  that  there  was  a  “conspir¬ 
acy”  between  television  news¬ 
men  and  anchormen  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  news  reaches  the 
public. 

“Either  this  is  a  primitive 
view  or,  more  dangerously  it  is 
a  sophisticated  view  which  he 
is  trying  to  sell  as  a  conspir¬ 
acy,”  Schorr  declared. 

Agnew  and  court  slapped 

The  delegates  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  w’hich  declared  that  Ag¬ 
new’s  criticism  “has  gone  far 
beyond  anything  that  might  be 
considered  construtcive  and,  in 
fact,  can  be  construed  as  a 
threat  to  American  freedom  to 
collect  and  comment  on  the 
news”  and  rejected  “any  efforts 
by  the  Vice  President  or  other 
government  officials  to  control 
or  impede  coverage  and  the  flow 
of  legitimate  comment  on  and 
analysis  of  the  news.” 

Another  resolution,  adopted 
with  little  debate  or  dissent, 
condemned  the  ruling  by  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court 
barring  the  public  and  the  news 
media  from  the  inquest  into  the 
death  of  Mary  Jo  Kopechne,  who 
died  in  an  automobile  driven  by 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
that  plunged  from  a  rude  bridge 
into  a  channel  surrounding 
Chappaquiddick  Island.  The  rul¬ 
ing  by  the  Massachusetts  court, 
the  resolution  declared,  was  “an 
infringement  of  the  public’s 
right  to  public  information”.  The 
Court  was  urged  to  reverse  its 
ruling  and  admit  the  news  me¬ 
dia  to  all  hearings  pursuant  to 
the  inquest. 

The  editor  of  an  underground 
newspaper  in  Los  Angeles  chal¬ 
lenged  the  Society  to  adopt  a 
resolution  condemning  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  police  in  refusing  to 
issue  credentials  permitting 
members  of  his  staff  to  cover 
news  conferences  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  meetings.  The  delegates  ac¬ 
cepted  the  challenge  and  passed, 
after  considerable  debate,  a 
rsolution  which  asserted  that: 

“The  refusal  to  issue  creden¬ 
tials  to  certain  members  of  the 
press  is  discriminatory,  consti¬ 
tutes  censorship  and  forces  the 
press  to  curry  favor  from  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  in  order  to  be 
free  to  go  about  the  job  of  gath¬ 
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ering  information  for  publish¬ 
ing  and  broadcasting  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.” 

The  resolution  strongly  con¬ 
demned  “such  arbitrary  actions 
on  the  part  of  government 
agencie.s,  particularly  the  po¬ 
lice.” 


Help  for  minorities 

The  delegates  approved  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  recruitment,  train¬ 
ing  and  placement  of  non-white 
journalists. 

The  program  was  recommend¬ 
ed  by  a  Committee  On  Minority 
Group  Recruitment,  appointed 
pursuant  to  action  taken  at  the 
1968  convention  in  Atlanta.  The 
major  recommendation  of  the 
committee  proposed  the  eventual 
creation  of  a  $2  million  endow¬ 
ment  fund  to  finance  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Officers  and  members,  while 
not  opposing  the  program, 
pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  im¬ 
plementing  it  might  overtax  the 
financial  resources  of  the  So¬ 
ciety.  The  result  was  that  the 
motion  for  approval  was  modi¬ 
fied,  at  the  suggestion  of  Robert 
M.  White  II,  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  to 
provide  that  the  Society’s  board 
of  directors  be  given  authority 
to  carry  out  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  such*  a  way  as  not  to 
impair  the  financial  integrity  of 
the  organization. 

The  Committee  proposed: 

That  Sigma  Delta  Chi  join 
with  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism  in  a  projected 
Journalism  Council  that  would 
work  full-time  on  the  problem 
of  minority  recruitment,  with  its 
own  full-time  paid  staff,  its  own 
“skills  bank”,  and  with  repre¬ 
sentation  from  the  publishing 
and  broadcasting  industries. 

That  the  Society  commission 
and  appropriate  funds  for  a  mo¬ 
tion  picture  specifically  designed 
to  inform  and  recruit  the  pro¬ 
fessional  black  journalism 
trainee,  the  picture  to  employ 
the  language,  music,  special  vis- 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Ex-reporter  says:  Ws  no  fun  to  run 

Boston  newsman  leads  law 
to  official  wanted  in  scandal 
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By  Newton  H.  Fulbright  Lee.  Authorities  here  had 

learned  that  Brady  had  been 

A  man  has  been  missing  for  wanted  for  the  theft  of  $784,468  living  in  a  s^l  flat  m  Asbupr 
six  years.  He’s  a  fugitive,  under  in  public  funds.  ”  ’■  ’’  ^ 

indictment  in  connection  with  “Wouldn’t  it  be  funny  if  1 
one  of  the  biggest  scandals  ever  found  him  here,  on  the  board- 
to  hit  the  city.  He’s  still  big  w'alk,  at  Atlantic  City?’’  Con- 
news, 

where  to  find  him. 

A  lot  of  reporters 
worked  on  tips,  and  some  have 
resulted  in  good  stories.  ~ 
none  ever  turned  out  better  than 

the  tip  that  sent  Richard  Con-  to  refresh  his  memory, 
nolly,  reporter  for  the  Boston 
Globe,  to  Atlantic  City,  NJ., 
looking  for  George 
Brady,  the  suave,  educated  for- 


vanished  back  into  obscurity.  d-  i.  j 

Among  the  personal  effects  Connolly 

and  you  have  a  tip  on  nolly  mused  just  before  it  hap-  Brady  had  left  behind  as  he  fled  Brady  left  the  building  as  I 

-  -  -  pened.  his  $65-a-month  seaside  apart-  crossed  the  street  to  the  hotel  at 

have  Nobody  had  seen  the  man  he  ment,  where  he  had  lived  for  a  118  South  Carolina  Avenue.  I 
was  looking  for  since  October,  year  and  a  half  as  “James  walked  by  as  he  came  out,  and 

But  1963,  but  Connolly  remembered  Caldw'ell,”  was  a  recent  photo  he  was  walking  behind  me. 

Brady,  and  he  had  photographs  of  himself  taken  by  a  coin-oper-  I  turned  and  passed  him.  We 

ated  machine,  and  20  pairs  of  were  close  enough  to  touch.  He 
bib-style  overalls.  The  man  in  glanced  at  me  and  kept  walking. 
Picks  up  a  clue  the  picture  didn’t  look  too  much  I  walked  past  the  hotel  and  into 

Lewis  At  Fort  Lee,  N.J.,  just  across 
the  Hudson  from  New  York 
mer  Boston  new'spaperman  and  City,  authorities  had  told  him  he 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  might  have  a  look  at  Atlantic 
Parking  Authority,  who  is  City.  Mrs.  Brady  lives  at  Fort 


G*or9s  Brady,  at  laft,  undar  arratt  with  FBI  agant. 


Ad  bureau  deflates  claims  Agency  head 

favors  7-day 

of  retailers  trend  to  tv  ad  discounts 


BOCA  RATON,  Fla. 

The  television  threat  to  newspapers’ 
retail  advertising  re/enues  is  greatly 
exaggerated,  members  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  were 
told  here  this  week  by  Jack  Kauffman, 
president  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

Daily  newspapers  this  year,  he  said, 
will  achieve  nearly  twice  the  gain  in  re¬ 
tail  advertising  revenues  originally  pro¬ 
jected  despite  the  intensified  attempts  of 
television  to  get  a  bigger  share  of  the 
business. 

He  stressed  that  newspapers’  retail 
advertising  revenues  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  were  up  8.7%  over 
1968.  As  a  result,  he  said,  the  Bureau 
now  expects  that  retail  advertising  in 
newspapers  will  amount  to  more  than 
|3  billion.  This  would  be  nearly  $200 
million  more  than  last  year  and  nearly 
$100  million  more  than  the  projections 
based  on  long  term  growth  trends  which 
were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Kauffman  said  the  new  estimate  is 
based  on  the  expectation  that  the  rate  of 
gain  will  decrease  in  the  fourth  quarter, 
mainly  because  newspapers  showed 
sharp  increases  in  their  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  in  December  of  1968. 

For  the  first  nine  months,  he  pointed 
out,  newspapers’  retail  advertising  rev¬ 
enues  had  shown  an  increasing  momen¬ 
tum,  rising  from  an  annual  rate  of  $2.9 
billion  in  to  the  first  quarter  to  $3  bil¬ 
lion  in  the  second  quarter  and  to  $3.1 
billion  in  the  third  quarter. 

Lee  B.  Templeton,  the  Bureau’s  vice 
president  for  Chain  and  Department 


Store  Sales,  noted  that  retailers  have  not 
been  able  to  find  what  they  were  looking 
for  in  television.  “What  they  sought  in 
tv  was  an  efficient  way  to  cover  the  en¬ 
larged  mass  markets  they  need  as  they 
expand  out  from  the  central  city.  What 
they  got  instead,’’  Templeton  empha¬ 
size,  “is  a  fragmented  medium.’’  He 
cited  the  reasons  for  this  fragmentation 
as  follows: 

Some  people  watch  a  lot  of  tv  while 
others  watch  a  little.  This  causes  a  pile 
up  of  messages  on  a  small  portion  of 
the  viewers. 

The  number  of  television  channels 
available  to  the  average  home  is  in¬ 
creasing.  So  is  the  number  of  television 
sets  per  home.  But  the  proportion  of 
the  audience  available  at  any  one  time 
is  holding  steady.  This  is  further  dilut¬ 
ing  the  market  each  commercial  can 
reach. 

As  a  result,  Templeton  said,  retailers 
are  finding  that  television  is  not  only 
costly,  but  that  it  cannot  provide  the 
mass  coverage  they  need. 

“On  the  other  hand,  for  reasons  which 
retailers  have  always  known,  newspa¬ 
pers  are  continuing  to  deliver  the  goods 
in  terms  of  the  merchants’  promotional 
needs,’’  Templeton  said. 

He  further  pointed  out  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  being  paid  to  retailer  use  of  the 
television  medium  is  far  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  what  is  actually  happening. 

“Our  most  generous  estimate  puts 
total  retail  advertising  revenues  of  tv 
stations  in  the  neighborhood  of  $140  or 
$150  million.’’ 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


GM^s  president  slaps  agencies  on  ads  and  costs 


(Detroit 
One  of  the  hands  that  gener- 
;  i^y  feeds  advertising  agencies 
took  a  sharp  slap  at  them  here 
lift  week. 

Edward  N.  Cole,  president  of 
(  General  Motors  Corporation,  as- 
(  ailed  agencies  for  aiming  at  an 
I  werrated  youth  market  and  us- 
)  log  “hippy”  language  that 
g  misses  the  masses. 

I,  C(de,  addressing  the  Ameri- 
an  Association  of  Advertising 
u  ^encies,  charged  that  automo- 
>ile  advertising  costs  too  much 
^  warned  that  auto  companies 
"  »ill  not  increase  their  ad  budg- 
'  its  in  the  years  ahead  unless  a 
*  Bore  satisfactory  method  can  be 
leveloped  to  pre-measure  the  ef- 
•  feetiveness  of  campaigns. 

Instead  of  making  sense,  too 

»  editor  tc  PUBLISHER 


much  advertising  these  days 
tries  to  be  cute,  in  Cole’s  opin¬ 
ion,  making  it  impossible  for  the 
customer  to  relate. 

"To  an  increasing  degfree,” 
Cole  said,  "ads  are  based  on  ab¬ 
stract  ideas,  while  ignoring  tan¬ 
gible  values.  The  reader  wants 
to  know  what  a  certain  type  of 
auto  or  other  product  can  do  for 
him.” 

Cole  said  there  isn’t  enough 
potential  in  the  youth,  or  under- 
31  group,  to  justify  such  heavy 
emphasis  on  these  prospects  in 
auto  advertising. 

He  cited  figures  showing  that 
the  under-31  group  is  buying 
only  36  percent  of  new  General 
Motors  cars  while  older  buyers 
account  for  64  percent  of  the 
volume. 
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Regarding  increases  in  ad 
costs.  Cole  said  that  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  media  schedule  used  by 
GM  in  1960  it  would  cost  the 
company  about  45  percent  more 
in  1970.  In  order  to  keep  budg¬ 
ets  in  line,  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  for  auto  companies  to  re¬ 
duce  their  advertising.  Cole  said. 

General  Motors  spent  an  esti¬ 
mated  $214  million  on  advertis¬ 
ing  last  year. 


Cowles  dividend 

The  Board  of  Directors  of 
Cowles  Communications  Inc.  de¬ 
clared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  5 
cents  per  common  share,  payable 
December  15,  to  stockholders  of 
record  on  December  1. 


Boston 

New  England  newspapers 
face  some  very  real  challenges 
in  “selling  in  the  70’s,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Robert  H.  Weiss,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  one-year-old  Boston 
advertising  agency  of  Pearson 
Guy  Weiss  Inc. 

Weiss  spoke  at  a  session  of 
the  New  England  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives’  Asso¬ 
ciation  annual  meeting  here  re¬ 
cently. 

He  called  for  newspapers  to 
sell  national  and  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  with  frequency  discounts 
based  on  the  amount  of  space 
run  in  a  seven-day  period. 

“The  days  of  the  ad  schedule 
planned  more  than  a  few  weeks 
ahead  are  a  thing  of  the  past,” 
he  said.  “Newspapers  must  sell 
like  the  rest  of  the  media  where 
the  number  of  impressions  per 
week  is  what  is  important.” 

Aid  of  bureau  asked 

He  also  urged  that  the  New 
England  Ad  Bureau  be  revital¬ 
ized  with  Boston  newspapers 
included. 

“Our  contact  is  mainly  with 
them  and  they  set  the  pace,” 
Weiss  declared.  “Get  them  ac¬ 
tive;  you  need  them.” 

The  bureau,  he  said,  should 
be  the  clearing  house  for  dis¬ 
tribution  of  mats  and  last  min¬ 
ute  information.  Agencies  would 
be  happy  to  pay  for  easier  serv¬ 
ice  with  newspapers  and  cen¬ 
tralized  billing,  he  said. 

“Finally,”  Weiss  added,  “news¬ 
papers  must  keep  up  to  data 
with  plenty  of  big  pictures, 
open  layouts  and  more  business 
and  tv  news.  And  if  newspapers 
want  to  sell  SpectaColor,  they 
should  use  editorial  Color.” 

Weiss  reported  that  last 
April’s  Frozen  Food  Festival 
advertised  in  Sunday  newspaper 
16-page  full  color  tab  sections 
in  the  Boston,  Worcester,  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  Manchester,  helped 
to  effect  an  increase  of  105,271 
cases  or  almost  10%  for  the 
four-week  period  as  against 
sales  a  year  earlier.  For  the 
period  of  May  10  to  June  6, 
there  was  an  increase  of  6%. 
e 

Music  in  the  shop 

M.  Hohner,  one  of  the  oldest 
companies  in  the  music  industry, 
has  appointed  Rumrill-Hoyt  as 
its  advertising  agency.  The  ac¬ 
count,  both  in  print  and  broad¬ 
cast,  had  been  handled  by  War¬ 
ren,  Muller,  Dolobowsky.  The 
change  is  effective  January  1, 


Ad  agencies  waiting  for  SNAP 
but  plan  isn’t  on  Easy  Street 


By  Su8an  Rosenbaum 

The  4  A’s  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mittee  has  put  it  on  its  priority 
list  .  .  . 

An  agency  treasurer  has  call¬ 
ed  it  one  answer  to  his  profit- 
squeeze  problems  .  . . 

Another  agency  man,  an  oft- 
quoted  media  expert,  has  simply 
termed  it  “right,”  suggesting 
strongly  that  anything  which 
simplifies  the  complexity  of  pur¬ 
chasing  “portends  more  busi¬ 
ness”  .  .  . 

72  advertising  agencies  are 
signed  up  and  already  paying 
for  part  of  it  .  .  . 

And  a  spokesman  for  the 
newspaper  industry  remarked 
recently:  “The  agencies  want  it 
in  the  worst  way.” 

Repeat:  The  Agencies  Want 
it  in  the  Worst  Way. 

Despite  these  expressions, 
which  represent  the  consensus  of 
the  men  who  place  more  than 
two-thirds  of  all  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  newspapers 
themselves,  in  several  influential 
quarters,  are  still  bucking  the 
idea. 

Program  misunderstood 

The  idea,  of  course,  is  SNAP, 
and  the  reasons  for  ljucking  it, 
according  to  those  who  are  back¬ 
ing  it,  run  from  misconception 
to  resistance  to  change,  from 
disagreement  over  the  fee  factor 
to  what  has  been  termed  the 
“domino  syndrome”  —  waiting 
for  the  next  guy  to  sign  up.  It 
is  also  said  in  some  parts  that 
the  agencies  haven’t  demon¬ 
strated  that  they  “want  it 
enough,”  and  that  some  publish¬ 
ers  are  not  sufficiently  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  program. 

This,  at  least,  is  the  way  the 
agency  people  see  the  situation 
— and  some  of  them  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  jet  from  one  coast 
to  the  other  (at  the  expense  of 
their  agencies)  to  clarify  the 
details  of  the  proposed  plan  and 
to  make  their  feelings  known  to 
the  new’spaper  industry. 

To  an  observer,  the  problem 
boils  down  to  one  of  ineffective 
communication.  SNAP  is  appar¬ 
ently  being  confused  with  joint 
“billing”  plans  proposed  in  past 
years  by  various  groups;  the 
actual  fees  involved  are  being 
over-estimated;  some  feel  there 
might  be  too  much  vested 
“power”  in  the  organization  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  implementation 


of  the  program;  and,  some  ap¬ 
parently  don’t  think  the  invest¬ 
ment  w'ill  prove  worthwhile  in 
terms  of  actual  sales. 

Conceived  12  years  ago 

A  review  of  SNAP’s  history, 
w’hich  now  goes  back  almost  12 
years,  might  serve  to  clarify 
some  facts. 

SNAP — ^the  acronym  for  Sim¬ 
plified  Newspaper  Advertising 
Plan — ^was  conceived  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Checking  Bureau  in 
response  to  a  request  from  a 
group  of  publishers  and  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  in  1957. 
The  idea  was  to  come  up  with 
a  clerical  clearing  house  ar¬ 
rangement  which  would  make  it 
easy  to  buy  what  publishers  are 
selling — space. 

According  to  ACB,  what  was 
needed  then — and  what  is  needed 
more  and  more — is  a  uniform 
procedure  to  check  and  confirm 
that  what  has  been  purchased 
by  agency/ advertiser  actually 
ran  in  the  paper  on  the  right 
day  in  the  right  size — and  that 
what  appeared  in  the  paper  was 
actually  what  was  purchased 
and  what  ought  to  be  paid  for. 

The  problem  is  not  one  of 
billing,  and  therefore  this  plan 
18  not  a  billing  plan  (and  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  past 
billing  proposals  which  have 
been  suggested  and  never  came 
to  be). 

The  problem  is  one  of  volume 
and  accuracy  in  a  medium  where 
factors  such  as  rate  discounts 
and  differentials  and  linage 
shrinkage  are  admittedly  utter¬ 
ly  baffling  to  agency  men  who 
do  the  buying  and  follow-up. 

Steps  within  an  agency 

For  the  agency  buying  a 
newspaper  schedule,  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  involved: 

— Account  man  decides  which 
papers  he  wants  to  use. 

— Media  Department  esti¬ 
mates  the  cost  of  the  schedule 
(each  paper). 

— Agency  Checking  Depart¬ 
ment  checks  newspaper  tear- 
sheet  (each  tearsheet). 

— Agency  Accounting  Depart¬ 
ment  audits  the  bill  (each  bill) 
from  the  newspaper  or  rep  and 
issues  payment  (individual  pay¬ 
ment)  for  that  bill. 

It’s  a  lot  of  doing — a  lot  of 
clerical  doing — and  the  agen¬ 
cies  decided  they  didn’t  want  to 


spend  their  manpower  monies 
for  it.  And  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  Phase  I  of  SNAP  has  been 
adopted  by  some  72  different 
agencies  who  no  longer  have  to 
worry  about  checking  tear- 
sheets.  SNAP  does  it  for  them. 
The  agencies  are  paying  for  it, 
and  they  say  they  are  happy 
with  it.  Not  only  that,  but 
they’re  ready  for  Phase  II. 

But,  back  in  1957,  when 
SNAP  was  born,  it  was  decided 
by  the  publishers  and  reps  who 
made  the  original  suggestions, 
that  “all  or  most  of  the  papers 
should  be  part  of  the  clearing 
house  from  the  very  start.”  The 
number  of  papers  to  sign  up  be¬ 
fore  venturing  forth  into  the 
second  step  was  set  at  200. 

In  July,  1965,  after  a  six- 
months  feasibility  study  of 
Phase  II  had  been  completed, 
ACB  submitted  the  idea  to  the 
major  papers  asking  for  their 
reaction.  Replies  were  received 
from  266.  Verdict:  244  affirma¬ 
tive;  14  negative;  nine,  judg¬ 
ment  reserved. 

In  the  fall  of  1966,  a  systems 
design  for  Phase  II  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  since  then  it  has  been 
presented  to  all  elements  of  the 
newspaper  industry,  to  individ¬ 
ual  agencies  and  to  the  Fiscal 
Control  Committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  which  wholeheartedly 
endorsed  the  plan. 

At  this  point  135  papers  have 
agreed  to  take  it  on;  65  are  still 
required. 

The  next  phase  of  plan 

The  Phase  II  procedure,  for 
the  record,  is  as  follows : 

1 —  Agency  sends  a  copy  of  the 
insertion  order  to  ACB,  w^here 
an  “as  ordered”  record  is  cre¬ 
ated  on  magnetic  tape  for  each 
individual  ad. 

2 —  ACB  Checking  Department 
checks  and  verifies  all  ads. 

3 —  An  “as  checked”  entry  is 
added  to  the  tape  for  each  in¬ 
sertion. 

4 —  SNAP  sends  a  worksheet 
to  each  paper,  listing  each  in¬ 
sertion  placed  by  all  agencies 
using  the  system,  showing  what 
was  ordered,  any  differences 
found  between  order  and  ap¬ 
pearance  and  the  total  amount 
due. 

5 —  Paper  reviews  the  work¬ 
sheet,  makes  any  corrections  and 
returns  the  worksheet  to  SNAP. 
No  further  action  required  by 
the  paper. 

6 —  SNAP  records  an  “as 
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billed”  entry  on  the  insertion 
record  on  the  tape,  noting  any 
corrections  made  by  the  paper. 

7—  SNAP  prepares  and  sends 
consolidated  invoice  to  the 
agency  w’ith  indications  of  any 
discrepancies  between  “as  or¬ 
dered”  and  “as  checked”  items. 

8 —  Agency  checks  the  differ¬ 
ences,  indicates  its  decision  in 
each  case,  and  returns  the  copy 
to  SNAP  with  payment. 

9 —  SNAP  adds  a  “paid”  entry 
to  the  record  on  tape  and  for¬ 
wards  payment  to  the  newspa¬ 
per. 


lleduces  paper  work 

This  system  is  looked  upon  by 
the  agencies  as  an  auditing,  cor¬ 
recting  and  time-saving  clerical 
procedure  which  would  elimin¬ 
ate  an  unpalatable  mountain  of 
paper — and  which  would  leave 
them  free  to  think  about  their 
media  selections  and  their  ad¬ 
vertising,  rather  than  bookkeep¬ 
ing.  Jack  Sinnott,  media  super¬ 
visor  at  the  Ted  Bates  agency 
who  heads  the  4  A’s  Newspaper 
Committee  subcommittee  on  M^ 
dia  Services,  says:  “This  coop¬ 
erative  approach  between  the 
medium  and  agencies  should  re¬ 
sult  in  overall  savings  in  time 
and  paperwork  for  each.  Ideally, 
this  will  free  more  dollars  to  be 
placed  in  newspaper  space.” 

However  —  some  publishers 
feel  that  this  plan  would  even¬ 
tually  influence  media  selection 
within  the  medium.  The  agen¬ 
cies,  nevertheless,  who  are  the 
last  word  on  that  selection,  say 
the  only  influence  it  can  have 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  papers 
as  a  whole — they’d  be  more  ac¬ 
cessible.  SNAP  has  no  authority 
to  do  selecting — it  only  serves  to 
implement  selections  already 
made.  In  fact,  SNAP,  the  agen¬ 
cies  feel,  would  give  newspapers 
a  useful  competitive  edge  in  the 
struggle  for  media  dollars  when 
the  entire  five  phases  are  com¬ 
pleted. 

Cost  estimates  too  high 

Furthermore,  they  point  on! 
that  the  electronic  media  have 
been  “romancing”  the  ag'  ncies 
for  some  time  now,  trying  to 
make  it  easier  to  buy  their  prod¬ 
uct.  The  papers,  they  imply 
would  do  well  to  make  life  a  lit¬ 
tle  easier  for  them. 

Some  papers  say  it  will  cost 
too  much.  In  this  area,  H  (ban 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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tluge  classified  ad  shop 
keyed  to  public  service 


LONPON 

The  Evening  Standard  has 
rhat  it  calls  “the  most  advanced 
Classified  Advertisement  De¬ 
partment  in  Europe.”  It  covers 
6,700  square  feet  of  floor  space 
and  costs  about  $750,000. 

Colin  Owen-Browne,  classified 
sales  director  of  the  ^verbrook 
newspaper,  gave  some  of  the 
major  details  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  which,  he  admits,  is 
modeled  after  classified  adrooms 
in  the  U.S.  which  he  visited. 

The  most  modem  ACD  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  installed,  which 
not  only  permits  receptionists 
to  handle  incoming  calls  but 
also  provides  a  facility  for 
switching  in  canvassers  during 
acessive  periods.  Canvassers 
meanwhile  will  operate  their 
own  both-way  exchange  lines. 

Each  of  the  76  Tele-Ad  Ladies 
has  her  own  extension  number. 
An  incoming  call  is  automati- 
ally  fed  through  to  an  exten¬ 
sion  which  is  not  in  operation, 
thereby  eliminating  a  time  lag. 
Should  a  difflculty  arise  with  a 
call  she  can  allow  her  trainer  to 
participate  in  the  conversation 
by  simply  pressing  a  button. 
After  the  advertisement  is  taken 
a  slitn  conveyor  belt  will  take 
the  information  to  a  central 
collating  point. 

There  are  eight  monitoring 
control  units  within  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Five  Tele-Ad  Supervisors 


each  have  individual  imits  which 
show  at  a  glance  the  precise 
situation  with  any  one  of  the 
sales  ladies  in  the  section.  There 
are  facilities  to  communicate 
regularly  with  all  sales  ladies  or 
individually.  There  is  a  unique 
system  which  enables  the  super¬ 
visors  to  action  any  sales  ladies 
who  may  take  undue  time  with 
certain  paper  work.  Meanwhile, 
the  Tele-Ad  Sales  Manager  with 
the  operational  unit  can  see  at 
a  glance  how  many  calls  are 
being  queued  if  every  position 
is  busy.  He  will  then  be  able  to 
switch  in  gp^ups  of  canvassers 
(solicitors)  in  groups  of  five  as 
necessary  to  relieve  any  con¬ 
gestion. 

Among  the  modern  features 
in  the  new  office  are  air-condi¬ 
tioning,  fitted  carpets  and  sound 
absorbing  floors  and  ceilings. 
Soft  background  music  will  cre¬ 
ate  a  relaxing  atmosphere  dur¬ 
ing  the  working  day.  A  very 
attractive  rest  room,  fully  car¬ 
peted  and  with  all  types  of 
beverages,  is  placed  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Tele-Ad  De¬ 


partment.  Desks  have  been  con¬ 
structed  with  the  assistance  of 
works  study,  which  provide  ex¬ 
pansive  work  areas  and  unique 
arrangements  for  prospect  card 
systems. 

“If  we  at  the  Evening  Stand¬ 
ard  can  now  play  host  to  any 
American  visitors  we  look  for¬ 
ward  to  this  opportunity  with 
reciprocal  urgency,”  said  Owen- 
Browne. 

• 

N.Y.  Times  will  have 
archives  department 

Chester  M.  Lewis  has  been 
named  director  of  Archives  of 
the  New  York  Times,  a  new 
position. 

The  announcement  by  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  publisher  of 
the  Times,  said:  “For  some 
time  now,  we  have  recognized  a 
need  for  greater  corporate  con¬ 
cern  for  the  records  and  history 
of  our  company,  its  operations 
and  those  of  the  major  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  executives. 


FROM  SAN  JOSE  TO  LONDON— The  Classified  Adverfisemenf  De- 
parfment  at  the  London  (£09.)  Evening  Standard,  which  occupies 
6,700  square  feet  of  space,  resembles  the  layout  at  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  and  News,  according  to  Colin  Owen-Browne,  classi¬ 
fied  sales  director,  who  credits  several  U.S.  newspapers  with  ideas 
ha  borrowed  for  the  new  arrangement.  Modern  ACD  equipment  has 
been  installed  to  enable  the  75  Tele-Ad  Ladies  to  handle  adver¬ 
tisers'  calls.  Linage  that  almost  doubled  in  the  last  two  years  re¬ 
quired  the  improvement  that  cost  almost  $750,000. 


85-year-old 
Negro  paper 
plans  salute 

Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Tribune,  the 
nation’s  oldest  continuously  pub¬ 
lished  Negro  newspaper,  is  ob¬ 
serving  its  85th  year  with  a 
series  of  special  events,  the 
climax  to  be  a  public  meeting 
at  Convention  Hall  on  Sunday, 
November  23. 

Organized  in  1884  by  the  late 
Chris  J.  Perry  Sr.,  the  Tribune 
is  directed  by  the  founder’s  son- 
in-law,  E.  Washington  Rhodes, 
who,  in  addition  to  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  publisher-editor,  is 
an  attorney. 

When  Perry  died  in  1921,  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Cora  Perry,  and 
two  of  his  daughters,  the  late 
Mrs.  Bertha  Perry  Rhodes  and 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Perry  Briggs, 
published  the  newspaper. 

The  Tribune  operates  an  en¬ 
tire  plant.  It  has  a  40-page  Hoe. 

Tribune  Charities,  organized 
by  Rhodes,  gives  immediate  fl- 
nancial  aid  to  persons  in  dis¬ 
tress.  Persons  recommended  by 
the  Mayor’s  office  or  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Assistance 
get  immediate  financial  assist¬ 
ance,  which  they  do  not  have  to 
repay. 

In  addition,  each  year  the 
Charities,  largely  supported  by 
a  public  dinner,  gives  financial 
assistance  to  worthy  students 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay 
all  the  costs  of  enrolling  them  in 
the  college  of  their  choice. 
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‘Can’t  fight  City  Hall!’ — 
It’s  not  so  in  Honolulu 


Honolulu 

The  hot  battle  between  Hono¬ 
lulu’s  mayor  and  the  state’s 
largest  newspaper,  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin,  may  soon 
wind  up  in  the  courts. 

Mayor  Frank  F.  Fasi,  Demo¬ 
crat,  is  threatening  to  sue  the 
Star-Bulletin  for  $1  million  for 
an  October  27  story  about  him. 

The  Hawaii  Newspaper  Guild 
is  considering  a  suit  against 
the  Mayor  to  challenge  his  ban 
against  Star-Bulletin  reporters 
attending  his  press  conferences 
or  interviewing  his  department 
heads. 

The  battle  over  news  cover¬ 
age  has,  in  fact,  become  one 
of  the  biggest  news  stories  of 
the  Fasi  administration  and  all 
Hawaii  media  are  giving  it  ma¬ 
jor  coverage. 

Television  is  the  Mayor’s  fa¬ 
vorite  medium  and  he  uses 
afternoon  televised  press  con¬ 
ferences  for  his  blasts  at  the 
evening  paper — usually  com¬ 
manding  prime  attention  on 
both  the  6  p.m.  and  10  p.m. 
newscasts. 

A  long-lasting  feud 

Both  the  Star-Bulletin  (eve¬ 
ning)  and  the  morning  Honolulu 
Advertiser  also  give  both  sides 
of  the  fight  full  coverage. 

The  fight  is  at  least  a  year 
old — dating  to  the  Fall  of  1968 
when  the  Star-Bulletin’s  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Fasi  candidacy  was 
made  a  major  campaign  issue 
by  the  candidate. 

Star-Bulletin  editor  A.  A. 
Smyser  says  it  is  two  decades 
old  in  the  sense  that  Fasi  has 
been  criticizing  the  press  ever 
since  1950  when  he  started  his 
in-and-out  political  career 
which  has  seen  him  lose  more 
elections  (six)  than  he  won 
(three). 

By  March,  after  the  1968 
election  in  November,  the  Star- 
Bulletin  had  criticized  the 
Mayor  on  several  issues  and  he 
was  making  speeches  telling 
listeners  they  had  a  much  better 
chance  of  getting  the  truth 
from  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
which  also  opposed  him  edito¬ 
rially  in  1968  but  not  as  ener¬ 
getically. 

Reporter  barred 

In  June,  the  Mayor  accused 
one  Star-Bulletin  reporter,  Toni 
Withington,  of  a  deliberate  at¬ 
tempt  to  discredit  his  adminis¬ 
tration  and  barred  her  from 
his  office. 


The  Star-Bulletin  pointed  out 
that  the  debated  issue,  had  been 
in  the  19th  paragraph  of  a 
story  and  that  the  Mayor’s  re¬ 
buttal  had  been  given  a  three- 
column  headline,  but  he  insist¬ 
ed  the  newspaper  was  deliber¬ 
ately  being  unfair. 

The  Mayor  requested  the  re¬ 
porter  (Miss  Withington)  be 
taken  off  the  beat.  The  Star- 
Bulletin  refused. 

In  July,  after  the  Star-Bul¬ 
letin  printed  a  front  page  series 
of  stories  questioning  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  an  agreement  to  sell 
advertising  on  ticket  envelopes 
for  Honolulu  International  Cen¬ 
ter,  Mayor  Fasi  ordered  that  all 
Star-Bulletin  reporters  should 
be  barred  from  his  office  and  di¬ 
rected  that  all  his  department 
heads  should  refuse  interviews 
to  the  Star-Bulletin. 

Press  groups  protest 

This  drew  protest  from  a 
wide  variety  of  sources,  among 
them: 

The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  the  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Guild,  the  Hawaii  Newspaper 
and  Printing  Trades  Council, 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  sev¬ 
eral  Hawaii  radio  and  television 
stations,  the  Republican  Party 
of  Hawaii,  the  AFL-CIO  in  Ha¬ 
waii,  the  International  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  and  Warehouse¬ 
man’s  Union,  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors. 

On  a  September-October 
world  tour,  the  Mayor  extend¬ 
ed  his  boycott  to  refusing  to  talk 
to  the  Associated  Press  in  cities 
along  the  route  when  he  learned 
it  was  filing  stories  on  him 
at  the  request  of  the  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin. 

Within  a  few  days  of  his  re¬ 
turn,  the  Star-Bulletin  carried 
a  story  quoting  a  prominent  lo¬ 
cal  businessman,  Spencer  Weav¬ 
er,  who  suggested  the  Mayor’s 
plan  to  demolish  a  restaurant- 
nightclub  operated  by  Weaver 
in  a  public  park  area  might  be 
motivated  by  Weaver’s  refusal 
of  a  1968  request  to  contribute 
$5,000  to  Fasi’s  campaign. 

Prior  to  publication  of  the 
story,  the  Star-Bulletin  sent  a 
copy  of  the  text  to  the  Mayor’s 
office  and  was  told  there  was  no 
comment. 

The  same  afternoon,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Mayor  called  a  press 
conference  to  denounce  the 


story  as  malicious  and  contain¬ 
ing  “absolutely  no  truth”. 

He  repeated  that  the  restau¬ 
rant-nightclub  is  an  illegal  use 
of  park  land  and  that  he  has  no 
alternative  but  to  demolish  it 
next  January  when  its  lease  ex¬ 
pires. 

Suit  is  threatened 

The  Mayor  then  announced 
plans  to  sue  both  the  Star-Bul¬ 
letin  and  Weaver  for  $1  mil¬ 
lion. 

The  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Guild  previously  had  served  no¬ 
tice  that  it  may  go  into  court 
to  test  the  Mayor’s  right  to  ex¬ 
clude  newspaper  representatives 
from  his  press  conferences  and 
access  to  public  officials. 

And  a  citizens’  group  includ¬ 
ing  Weaver  is  already  in  court 


to  challenge  the  legality  of  th^l 
restaurant-nightclub  demo  itios. 

Criticism  of  the  allege  i  ma¬ 
liciousness  of  the  Star-Bulletia 
and  its  owners  and  editors  is 
now  included  in  many  of  the 
public  speeches  made  by  the 
Mayor. 

The  paper  says  the  M.iyor’s 
ban  on  it  makes  coverage  of 
City  Hall  more  difficult  but  feels 
it  still  is  able  to  keep  up  with 
events  there  and  reports  that 
the  edict  often  leads  City  Hal! 
sources  to  feed  it  news  tips  it 
might  not  get  otherwise. 

As  a  subscriber  to  both  AP 
and  UPI,  the  Star-Bulletin  leans 
on  their  reports  of  press  con¬ 
ferences  from  which  it  it 
barred. 

Meantime  n  series  of  tel^ 
phone  polls  taken  by  Station 
KGMB  in  Honolulu  for  its  radio 
and  television  news  shows  pub¬ 
lic  approval  of  the  Mayor  haj 
dropped  steadily  since  his  eleo 
tion  last  year.  It  has  declined 
to  a  point  where  27  percent  of 
the  voters  polled  now  approve 
of  his  performance  while  44  per¬ 
cent  disapprove  and  the  rest 
have  no  opinion. 


IF  RECORDS  WERE  KEPT  on  tha  aubjoct,  it  miQht  ba  ditcovarad 
that  Mary  Lou  Warnar  Forbai,  state  editor  of  tha  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star,  is  tha  only  Pulitzar  Prize  winner  to  have  a  baby  after 
winning  tha  award.  Married  in  1965  to  Jamas  D.  Forbes,  she  gave 
birth  to  her  first  baby.  Jamas  Werner,  on  Saptambar  3.  Mrs.  Forbes 
received  tha  Pulitzar  Prize  in  1959  for  stories  of  Virginia  public 
school  intagration.  She  joined  tha  Star  in  1944  as  a  messenger  in 
tha  newsroom. 
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And  what  we're  hearing  is  a  good  sound, 
Because  these  kids  are  members  of  the  Greater 
Bostonians... 81  teen-age  singers  and 
musicians  from  37  Greoter  Boston  high 
schools. To  them,  hard  work— cooperation- 
involvement— discipline  are  not  dirty  words. 
And  their  poised,  polished  performances  on 
television  and  records  show  it.  Great  kids. 
Thinking  kids. 

We  believe  thinking  kids  are  worth 
listening  to.  So  the  Herald-Traveler  Corpora¬ 
tion  sponsors  the  Greater  Bostonians.  And 
the  Repertory  of  Classical  Drama.  And  Stu¬ 
dent  Ckivernment  Day,  "Classrcxjm  5!'  the 
Children's  Book  Fair... exciting,  stimulating 
proiects  specifically  designed  to  help  kids 
think  for  themselves. 

Pretty  soon  now,  the  kids  will  be 
taking  over.  We’d  better  make  sure  they  re 
thinking  kids. 

The  Boston  Herold-Traveier 
Corporation  is  111 —I 
doing  something,  lilll 

The  Boston  Hetald  Traveler  hJewspope’S 
WHDH  Rodio/AM*FM*  WHDH  Tele.iS.cn 


KarenPisoni  fromRc.i-r  Moss  r  d  Lee  Wollotf  ot  Dedham. 
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THE  CENTER  FOR  POLITICAL  RESEARCH 


A  specialized  information  system 

for  the  man  whose  I  decisions - 

require  immediate,  reliable 
analysis  of  government  actions 


The  Center  for  Political  Research  has  developed  a  new  system 
combining  investigative  journalism  with  modern  information  technology, 
to  acquire,  correlate,  analyze  and  cross-index  the  mass  of  information 
generated  by  and  about  the  federal  government.  All  major  developments  in 
all  branches  of  government  are  examined  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and 
computer  indexed  for  instant  retrieval.  This  is  the  only  system  monitoring 
all  parts  of  the  federal  government.  Actions  affecting  each  part  are 
systematically  examined  to  determine  their  impact  upon  the  entire 
government  process.  This  means  that,  for  the  first  time,  accurate  and 
relevant  information  is  available  with  sufficient  immediacy  to  effectively  aid 
the  decision  making  process.  If  facts  about  government  actions  are 
important  to  your  decisions,  the  CPR  system  will  prove  a  unique 
and  economical  aid. 


CENTER  FOR  POLITICAL  RESEARCH 

1730  M  STREET  N.W..  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20036 


CompleteService  Available  January  1, 1970 
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CONTINUOUS  ACCESS 


DAILY,  WEEKLY,  OR  MONTHLY 


AS  NEEDED 


CPR  Computer-based  file 

To  form  this  new  informa¬ 
tion  system,  CPR  brought  togeth¬ 
er  40  Washington  journalists,  20 
researchers  and  a  team  of  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  and  computer  pro¬ 
grammers.  The  system  is  capable 
of  examining  government  infor¬ 
mation  in  detail  and  quantity 
never  before  possible.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  You  may  retrieve  bio¬ 
graphical  information  on  5000 
government  officials  ...  a  status 
report  on  1200  programs  ...  de¬ 
tailed  analyses  of  the  facts  and 
figures  of  economic  and  demo¬ 
graphic  life  in  435  congressional 
districts.  And  this  is  a  fraction  of 
the  data  being  accumulated  and 
continuously  updated  in  the  CPR 
system.  Inquiries  to  data  files 
can  be  made  by  phone,  telex  or 
mail  simply  by  prefixing  each  in¬ 
quiry  with  your  CPR  identifica¬ 
tion  code. 


Continuous  Update  Report 

If  at  any  time  you  wish  to 
receive  regular  reports  updating 
you  on  a  specific  area  of  govern¬ 
ment  activity,  the  CPR  system 
can  be  retained  to  generate  these 
analyses  as  new  developments 
occur.  This  service  begins  with  a 
basic  situation  report,  then  is  up¬ 
dated  continuously.  Such  a  serv¬ 
ice  can  be  a  great  aid  in  keeping 
your  staff  current  and  informed 
on  the  government  programs  and 
activities  that  are  vital  to  you. 
This  service  results  directly  from 
the  complete,  systematic  cover¬ 
age  of  all  parts  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  central  to  the  CPR 
system. 


CPR  “Special  Study” 
service  for  clients 

CPR  facilities  are  available  to 
clients  for  sp^ial  studies  on  particular 
subjects  or  situations.  Some  problems 
may  need  information  which  is  highly 
complex  and  must  be  sought  in  a  dozen 
places.  For  example,  analysis  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  activity  involving  several  pro¬ 
grams.  In  all  cases,  the  product  is  facts, 
not  rumors.  CPR  specialists,  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  pursuit  of  their  assignments,  will 
gather  basic  and  supplementary  infor¬ 
mation  and  feed  it  into  the  data  collec¬ 
tion  system.  Special  studies  will  be 
conducted  by  a  professional  research 
staff.  The  identity  and  interest  of  the 
client  using  Special  Study  Service  will 
be  known  only  to  the  research  super¬ 
visor  in  charge  of  the  study. 

National  Journal  staff  is  responsible 
solely  for  producing  material  for  put> 
lication  in  National  Journal  and  is  avail¬ 
able  for  consultation  only  with  the  CPR 
research  staff.  It  does  not  handle  client 
requests. 


The  National  Journal 

The  National  Journal  is  your  weekly  report  from  CPR. 
It  sorts,  analyzes,  and  indexes  all  significant  actions  of  the 
federal  government.  More  than  a  journal  of  record,  it  ex¬ 
amines  the  intra-government  and  non  government  forces 
that  affect  each  agency’s  decisions,  probing  probable  future 
ramifications.  Following  is  a  list  of  sample  subjects  you  will 
find  in  each  issue  of  the  Journal: 

•  At  least  one  comprehensive  aniysis  of  the  stresses  and 
strains  underlying  a  current  government  issue. 

•  A  thorough  examination  of  a  government  department  or 
agency— its  people,  practices,  pressures  and  place  in  the 
federal  complex. 

•  All  major  agency  actions  including  decisions,  hearings, 
and  reports. 

•  Executive  appointments,  judicial  nominations,  confirma¬ 
tions,  reassignments. 

•  Votes  of  all  regulatory  commissions. 

•  All  roll-call  votes  in  Congress. 

•  All  bills  reported  out  of  committee  (except  private  and 
public  bills  of  narrow  interest). 

•  All  congressional  committee  hearings  and  meetings. 

•  A  lobby  profile  each  week. 

•  All  Supreme  Court  decisions  of  significance. 

•  Results  of  elections— congressional,  sfate,  and  important 
local  contests. 

New  Indexing  System  provides  quicker  access  to  in¬ 
formation  than  any  conventional  publication.  It  is  cross- 
indexed  six  ways  and  keyed  directly  to  the  computer-based 
data  file.  Cumulative  indexes  for  National  Journal  are  sent 
each  month.  Instructions  will  be  provided  on  organizing 
copies  and  indexes  to  form  a  ‘‘quick-retrieval"  government 
information  source  within  your  own  office.  The  weekly  Na¬ 
tional  Journal  records  all  major  government  actions  and  is 
mailed  first  class  each  Saturday.  Because  it  is  both  timely 
and  comprehensive.  National  Journal  may  be  used  as  a 
weekly  checklist  on  government  action. 


1.  Access  to  CPR  computerized  data  files 
-$1050  yearly.  Provides  two  copies  of 
National  Journal  weekly  plus  continuous 
access  to  CPR  computer  file,  including 
48  query  units  without  charge.  (Query 
unit  equals  retrieval  of  one  file  of  com¬ 
puter-coded  data.) 


3  Extraordinary  Client  Options 

2.  File  access  plus  computer  correlation 
and  analysis— $1550  yearly.  Under  this 
option  you  receive  all  in  option  1,  plus  the 
right  to  have  the  computer  correlate  and 
analyze  file  data  to  your  specification. 
Analyses  billed  according  to  complexity. 


3.  Access,  Analysis  and  ‘‘Continuous  Up¬ 
date"— $3050  yearly.  With  this  option  you 
get  all  in  Options  1  and  2  plus  one  "basic 
situation"  analysis  on  any  functional  area 
of  government  activity  plus  "continuous 
update"  on  that  area. 


Rates  for  CPR  Special  Study  research  will  be  quoted  on  request. 


CIRCULATION 


What  are  we  doing 
about  sub  pricing? 

By  James  M.  Harden, 

Qrculation  Manager,  Salinas  Californian 


In  1953,  most  California  news¬ 
papers  were  already  collecting 
10c  for  a  single  copy.  We  had 
made  the  jump  a  year  earlier, 
“In  view  of  rising  production 
costs.” 

That  was  16  years  ago.  In 
those  days,  you  could  buy  a  full- 
size  Ford  V-8  for  a  little  over 
$2,000.  When  you  put  20c  into 
a  cigaret  machine,  you  could  get 
a  pack  of  Wings  with  3c  change 
under  the  cellophane.  We  had 
nickel  candy  bars,  a  nickel  cup 
of  coffee — try  to  find  one  for 
less  than  15c  now — and  a  ton  of 
newsprint  cost  $100.00.  When 
the  already  announced  news¬ 
print  increase  goes  into  effect  on 
January  1,  a  standard  80-page 
newspaper  will  contain  exactly 
8c  worth  of  newsprint.  A  48- 
page  paper  will  cost  5c  for 
newsprint  alone.  Some  of  you 
aren’t  getting  5c  per  copy  from 
your  wholesale  dealers  right 
now.  Who  says  the  days  are 
gone  when  we  gave  newspapers 
away? 

Our  backs  are  to  the  wall  on 
home-delivery  prices.  Almost 
every  one  of  us  has  dissolved 
the  differential  between  single 
copy  price  and  monthly  home- 
delivered  price.  The  old  song 
about  “saving  by  not  buying  at 
the  comer  store,”  just  can’t  be 
heard  when  we  send  our  boys 
canvassing  today.  Yet  home- 
delivery  is  the  backbone  of  our 
business. 

(.Part  of  a  paper  delivered  at 
the  annual  sales  conference  of 
California  Circulation  Managers 
Association.) 


We’ve  come  as  far  as  we  can 
without  facing  one  of  two  al¬ 
ternatives;  charge  more  for  the 
convenience  of  home-delivery,  or 
increase  the  single  copy  price. 
(Even  with  our  home-delivery 
price  adjustments,  we  haven’t 
kept  pace  with  the  National 
Consumer  Price  Index.  Other 
consumer  g^oods  have  been  climb¬ 
ing  at  an  average  rate  of  over 
5%  yearly  over  the  past  two 
decades.)  Be  that  as  it  may, 
let’s  get  back  to  our  alterna¬ 
tives  : 

Single  copy  price  adjust¬ 
ments.  The  15c  daily  newspaper 
seems  to  be  the  most  logical 
move.  Nine  newspapers  includ¬ 
ing  the  Wall  Street  Journal) 
now  charge  15c  daily.  Most  took 
the  big  jump  in  1968. 

In  the  same  year  (1968) — 
get  this — 626  daily  newspapers 
adjusted  home-delivered  prices. 
My  guess  is  they  “absorbed  the 
discount  for  home-delivery.” 

At  least  two  of  the  dailies  who 
increased  to  15c  also  increased 
home-delivered  prices  at  the 
same  time.  The  Manchester  (N. 
H.)  Union  Leader  increased  7- 
day  home-delivered  prices  to 
$1.05  per  week.  That  averages 
$4.55  per  month.  Just  about 
what  cable  tv  costs  in  most  of 
our  communities. 

The  6-day  Taunton  (Mass.) 
Gazette  increased  to  15c  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Home-delivered  prices 
went  to  $3.90  per  month.  They 
reported  initial  losses  of  12%, 
but  they’re  getting  them  back. 

The  significant  thing  about 
their  increase  is  the  fact  that 
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they  doubled  the  carrier’s  profit 
with  the  move.  A  Taunton  Gaz¬ 
ette  carrier  earns  $1.28  per 
month,  per  customer. 

The  5c  single  copy  adjust¬ 
ment  is  a  significant  revenue 
producer.  Assuming  the  news¬ 
paper  retained  80%  of  the  in¬ 
crease,  revenue  would  be  in¬ 
creased  $12,500  annually  for 
each  1,000  daily  single  copy 
sales. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about 
the  adjustment — yet  no  one 
wants  to  be  first.  The  small 
daily  has  always  waited  for  the 
metropolitan  newspapers  to 
make  the  first  move. 

More  for  HD  paper 

Fellows,  we  are  at  a  point 
where  we  should  start  thinking 
about  being  No.  1. 

Or,  maybe  we  should  reverse 
tradition  and  charge  more  for  a 
home-delivered  newspaper.  Are 
you  ready  for  that? 

Frank  Hill  is  doing  it  in  San 
Diego.  “For  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory,”  Mr.  Hill  notes  in  the 
September  CCMA  bulletin,  “his 
papers  can  be  purchased  for  less 
in  street  and  newsstand  sales 
than  for  home  delivery.” 

Many  newspapers  charge  a 
greater  amount  for  motor  route 
delivered  customers.  Sometimes 
this  spills  over  into  the  City 
Zone  where  you  have  certain 
areas  on  adult  delivery.  What 
happens  then? 

Reno  does  this  with  very  little 
adverse  effect.  In  one  of  the 
most  affluent  areas  of  the  city, 
they  have  auto  route  delivery 
because  it  is  steep  and  hilly. 
People  in  this  area  pay  25c  per 
month  more  without  question. 
Another  area  we  reluctantly 
changed  was  the  core,  or  “down¬ 
town”  area.  We  were  forced  into 
this  change  because  we  could  no 
longer  find  boys  to  fill  vacant 
routes.  Old  folks,  whose  budgets 
are  limited,  called  to  ask  why 
they  were  to  be  charged  more. 
When  we  explained  the  situa¬ 
tion,  most  went  along  with  us. 
Some,  like  other  customers  re¬ 
acting  to  an  increase,  became 
the  4  and  5-day  newsstand  pur¬ 
chaser. 

That  hit-and-miss  newsstand 
customer  bothers  me.  More  than 
ever  before,  we  saw  newsstand 
sales  take  a  big  jump  following 
our  last  increase.  But  our  sales 
did  not  increase  all  7  days.  Also, 
our  newsstand  sales  do  not  gen¬ 
erate  as  much  company  revenue 
as  our  home-delivery  sales.  That 
newsstand  bird  is  still  in  the 
bush,  and  for  my  money,  I’d 
much  prefer  to  have  him  back 
on  home-delivery.  Or,  should  we 
reverse  the  field  and  think  about 
a  home-delivery  surcharge? 

People  pay  more  for  almost 
every  other  home-delivered  prod- 

EDITOR  ac  PUBL 


uct,  but  I  personally  don’t 
the  idea  of  applying  it  to 
Little  Merchant  plan. 

Can’t  you  just  see  that 
druggist  who  has  a  son 
newspaper  route  coming  into 
office  to  order  enough  papers 
himself  and  his  son — becai 
just  figured  out  you’re 
him  papers  for  less  than 
charge  his  12-year-old 
What  are  you  going  to  tell 
I  feel  differently  about  mol 
route  delivered  papers.  EsJ 
cially  routes  that  aren’t 
paying  their  own  way.  I 
In  conclusion,  let  me  si 
again  that  the  15c  daily  ne^ 
paper  seems  to  be  the  most 
ical  solution  to  our  depart 
economic  problem. 


Issue  carries 
800  pictures 

Santa  Maria, 

The  twelfth  edition  of 
Santa  Maria  Times  “am 
community  color  brochure”  i 
is  off  the  press  with  236 
sized  pages  and  11  special 
tions. 

There  are  200  full 
photos,  300  black  and 
news  views  and  nearly  300 
and  white  photos  in  the  a 
tising  columns,  all  themed  to 
edition’s  “Label  Us  Lucky” 
gan. 

Last  year’s  special  issue 
tained  162  full  color  photoa 
Production  of  the  special 
tions  required  130  days  frcnn 
beginning  of  sales  to  com; 
tion.  There  were  16  press 
The  color  dominance 
achieved  without  a  press 
unit.  The  five-unit  Goss  Url 
ite  is  able  to  print  two  regl 
tered  full  color  pages  in  a  2l 
page  section.  This  is  due  to 
additional  compensator  added 
the  second  unit  to  allow  direl 
printing  from  the  yellow  platl 


IP  assigns  3  men 
to  Southern  region 

MontreJ 

International  Paper  Sail 
Company  Inc.  has  announ(» 
appointments  to  its  marketii| 
staff  in  the  South. 

A  new  division  with  headquai 
ters  in  Dallas  will  be  headed  l| 
George  H.  Murphy  Jr.,  who  wi 
appointed  vicepresident.  Ben 
Pelton,  who  has  been  serving 
a  sales  and  service  capacity 
Atlanta,  has  been  assigned  n 
Dallas  as  a  sales  represen tatif« 
John  D.  Freeman  has  been  »P 
pointed  assistant  sales  manap 
for  the  Southeastern  Divisiff 
and  will  move  to  Atlanta  fro' 
Montreal  early  in  1970. 

I  S  H  E  R  for  November  22, 


Where  in  the  world 
is  George  Grim? 

He’s  talking  to  people  somewhere.  Or  taking  their  pic-  scrutiny.  As  well  as  South  America  and  the  South 
tures.  Recording  actions  and  attitudes  of  people  American  people. 

throughout  the  world.  George  Grim  is  probably  the  He  moved  into  our  own  armed  forces  training  camps 

only  newspaper  reporter  in  the  country  with  the  whole  to  go  through  basic  like  a  new  recruit:  Army,  Navy,  Air 

world  for  an  assignment.  The  decision  is  chiefly  his  on  Force,  Marines.  He  even  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  the 

where  in  the  world  to  go  next.  WAFS,  Women  in  the  Air  Force. 

His  reports  in  The  Minneapolis  Tribune,  "George  Where  to  next,  George? 

Grim’s  World’’,  have  taken  Upper  Midwest  readers  to  "George  Grim’s  World"  talks  to  people  about  peo- 
Poland  and  the  Poles,  Russia  and  the  Russians,  pie,  the  way  people  talk  to  each  other.  It’s  one  reason 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Czechs  during  the  Russian  in-  why  The  Minneapolis  Star  and  The  Minneapolis 
vasion,  even  to  Biafra  for  his  most  dangerous  assign-  Tribune  are  the  most  influential  media  in  the  Upper 

ment.  Israelis  and  Arabs,  too,  have  come  under  his  Midwest.  Ask  us  for  a  reprint  of  any  of  Grim’s  reports. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune/The  Minneapolis  Star 

John  Cowles,  Jr.,  President 
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PROMOTION 


Canada  admen  smoke 


Quebec  market  piece 


By  George  Wilt 


It’s  time  for  Canadian  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  to  sit 
back  and  light  up  a  newspaper 
promotion. 

Because  1969 ’s  hottest  (no 
pun  intended)  promotion  of  Le 
Soleil,  Quebec  City  French- 
language  daily  featured  three 
mailings  of  specially  produced 
and  packaged  cigarettes.  Each 
package  of  25  cigarettes  carried 
the  newspaper’s  logo,  as  did 
each  individual  cigarette.  Inside 
the  pack,  Le  Soleil  enclosed  a 
short  promotional  message  and 
a  simple  question  on  the  Quebec 
market,  printed  on  a  coupon. 

Many  of  the  coupons  are 
worth  immediate  cash  prizes, 
ranging  from  $10  to  $100.  The 
mailing  included  100  ten-dollar 
coupons,  ten  worth  fifthy  dol¬ 
lars,  and  five  worth  a  hundred 
dollars  each.  Total  vralue  of  all 
prizes  was  $2,000.00  per  mail¬ 
ing,  with  all  of  the  prizes  in¬ 
stant  winners. 

In  addition,  all  coupons  re¬ 
turned  to  the  newspaper  give 
the  sender  a  chance  to  win  one 
of  two  $1,500  grrand  prizes  to 
be  awarded  following  a  draw¬ 
ing  in  November,  1969. 

The  mailing  was  sent  to  a  list 
of  2,000,  including  Canadian  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  members 
of  the  Association  of  Canadian 
Advertisers.  Three  distinct 
mailing  campaigns  were  includ¬ 
ed  during  the  1969  program. 

Promotion  manager  Jack  J. 
Gagrnier  reports  that  Le  Soleil 
was  quite  pleased  with  the  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  promotion,  indicating 
a  25-percent  return  of  coupons 
from  the  first  mailing.  Gag^iier 
pointed  out  that  a  print  cam¬ 
paign  in  Canadian  magazines 


and  trade  papers  accompanied 
the  mailing.  Copy  emphasized 
the  economic  future  of  the  Que¬ 
bec  City  region,  pointing  out  to 
advertisers  that  Quebec  is  more 
than  a  tourist  trade  center,  it  is 
a  city  with  building  investments 
of  more  than  $500-million 
planned  for  the  next  few  years. 

Gagnier  also  pointed  out  that 
no  negative  comments  were 
made  about  the  promotion  in 
spite  of  current  anti-smoking 
campaigns. 

He  added  that  the  program 
resulted  in  a  high  degree  of 
market  awareness,  plus  im¬ 
proved  identification  of  Le  Soleil 
with  the  Quebec  City  market. 

It  probably  interfered  with 
the  plans  some  Canadians  had 
to  kick  the  habit,  too.  And  un¬ 
doubtedly,  Le  Soleil  has  created 
the  first  filter-tipped  newspaper 
promotion. 


Herald,  made  its  debut  this  ket  Research  Department, 
week.  The  20-page,  full-color  ami  Herald  Publishing  Co.,  Ni 
brochure  is  a  definitive  market  1  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  Florid* 
analysis  of  three  South  Florida  33101. 
metro  areas:  Miami,  Fort  ♦  *  • 

Lauderdale  and  Palm  Beach.  SHOW  BIZ — “It’s  Holida; 

Prepared  by  the  Miami  Her-  Show  Time,”  is  the  headline  oi 
aid’s  market  research  depart-  a  Cincinnati  Enquirer  promo¬ 
ment,  the  study  draws  a  con-  tion  folder  in  full-color  herald- 
trast  between  the  popularized  ing  the  paper’s  Thanksgiving 
glitter  image  of  Florida’s  Gold  Day  edition,  beginning  1969’i 
Coast  and  the  “other  side  of  Christmas  selling  season.  En- 
the  sun,”  the  booming,  indus-  closed  in  the  folder  is  a  plastic 
trial,  commercial  and  residen-  Santa  Claus  hand  puppet.  In- 
tial  market  of  more  than  2-mil¬ 
lion  population. 

In  addition,  the  brochure 
graphically  portrays  the  three- 
county  population  demograph¬ 
ics,  and  relates  them  to  circu- 


cluded  are  linage  figures  for 
1968  and  1969  holiday  editions. 


A  MILLION— A  New  York 
Times  promotion  tells  a  fantas¬ 
tic  story  of  pulling  power  for 


RE:  MORATORIUM  —  The 
Sa4:ramento  (Calif.)  Union  re¬ 
sponded  to  anti-war  protesters 
with  the  printing  of  a  full-page 
size  American  flag,  included  in 
its  November  14  editions.  The 
page  was  printed  on  special 
heavj'weight  offset  paper,  and 
carried  instructions  for  the 
proper  display  of  the  Flag.  A 
page-one  box  in  full-color  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  pull-out  page,  and 
accompanied  a  Freedoms  Foun¬ 
dation  message  on  positive 
means  of  expressing  support 
for  U.S.  policy  during  Na¬ 
tional  Unity  Week. 


SUN  COUNTRY— “The  Other 
Side  of  the  Sun,”  a  new  look 
at  the  South  Florida  market, 
produced  by  the  Miami  (Fla.) 


You  may  be  eligible  to 

JOIN  THE  10-DAY  COMMUNICATIONS  MEDIA 


lation  coverage  of  the  Miami  an  Annual  Reports  issue  pub- 
Herald  and  the  Miami  News,  lished  in  two  April  edition 
The  morning  Herald  and  after-  Coupon  response  for  corjiorat 
noon  News  are  editorially  inde-  annual  reports  shown  in  th. 
pendent  newspapers  that  are  issues  totaled  1,002,457.  The 
printed,  sold  and  distributed  by  least  any  advertiser  receivec 
the  Miami  Herald  Publishing  was  3,260,  with  one  company 
company.  drawing  10,528.  Point  of  the 

The  book,  prepared  in  modu-  message  is  that  the  Times  is  ar, 
lar  concept,  presents  market  outstanding  medium  for  finan 
material  based  on  2,606  personal  cial  advertising.  For  a  copy, 
interviews,  lasting  from  45  write  Mark  Senigo,  proniotio: 
minutes  to  one  hour  each.  manager.  New  York  Times. 

Rather  than  present  many  ♦  ♦  * 

pages  of  statistical  data  in  one  GOLD  MEDAL — When  “In¬ 
booklet,  the  “Other  Side  of  the  side  the  News,”  a  half-hour 
Sun”  offers  six  addenda  book-  film  covering  highlights  of  fifty 
lets,  each  directed  at  a  special  years  of  publishing  the  Nev 
market.  The  addenda,  each  cov-  York  Daily  News  was  released 
ering  the  three-county  area,  are  for  television,  the  critics  gave 
titled:  (1)  Shopping  Habits,  it  high  praise.  (Of  course  the 
including  information  on  light  critics  happened  to  be  Ben 
and  heavy  product  usage;  (2)  Gross  and  Kay  Gardella  of  the 
Automobiles,  boats  and  financial  radio-tv  department  of  the 
indices;  (3)  The  Home,  Family  News,  so  their  comments  may 
and  Appliances;  (4)  Travel  have  been  viewed  with  a  skepti- 
and  Vacation  Plans;  (5)  Spe-  cal  eye.)  Ben  and  Kay  now  have 
cial  Groups:  Negro,  Latin,  the  last  laugh.  From  more  thanl 
Teenagers;  (6)  Media  Reach:  2,000  entries  from  film  pro-] 
Newspapers,  Radio  and  Tele-  ducers,  screened  for  the  Inter¬ 
vision.  national  Film  Festival  Annua! 

Included  for  the  first  time  in  Awards,  the  Daily  News  filic 
the  statistics  available  for  the  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  in 
South '  Florida  market  are  the  the  “Historical  and  Biographi- 
light  and  heavy  product  usage,  cal”  category, 
and  the  profile  of  the  area’s  Prints  of  the  film  are  lieing 
teenage  market.  made  available  on  request  to 

Statistical  data  in  the  Ad-  schools  and  recogynized  businea 
denda  gives  a  detailed  profile  of  and  civic  organizations, 
the  three-county  population  *  •  * 

makeup,  circulation  figures  and  PRQ  BASKETBALL  AND 
I  methodology.  HOCKEY  GUIDE  —  Philadel- 

The  booklet  shows  South  phia’s  indoor  sports  fans  got 
I  Florida’s  emergence  as  the  na-  lift  on  October  17  with  the  pub-j 


tion’s  oceanographic  center,  a  lication  of  the  Philadelphvm 


—TOUR  IN  ISRAEL— 
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and  meet  personally  with  Israel’s 
top  Government  and  other  leaders 

FEBRUARY  14-24,  1970 


COST:  THIS  SUBSIDIZED  TOUR  (includitig  round-trip 
transportation)  IS  OFFERED  AT 

THE  ALL  INCLUSIVE  RATE  OF  $250. 


Write  for  descriptive  Brochure; 

AMERICAN  ZIONIST  COUNCIL 

515  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


garment-making  capital,  and  as  (Pa.)  Daily  News  Pro  Ba.sket 
an  industrial  and  commercial  ball  and  Hockey  Guide.  The  21 
complex  with  the  nation’s  busi-  page  section  included  news  and? 
est  air  cargo  crossroads  and  feature  articles  including  pre‘ 
bustling  deep-water  ports.  dictions  of  the  Philadelphia  Fly 

Howard  L.  Grothe,  director  er’s  hockey  team  and  the  76en 
of  advertising,  introduced  the  basketball  team  for  the  coming 
brochure  during  fall  meetings  season.  The  supplement  al» 
of  agency  representatives  in  carried  a  wide  variety  of  ads  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  particular  value  to  the  sporti- 
Atlanta.  Copies  were  made  man. 
available  to  Story-Kelly  Smith 
offices  throughout  the  U.S.  SYMPHONY  SECTION- 

Copies  and  Addenda  may  be  With  Detroit  society  wcmen 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Mar-  (Continued  on  page  26) 
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IN  NEWSPAPER-READING  NEW  ENGLAND  .  .  . 


'  There’s  no  business  like  snow  business! 

In  fsct,  it’s  developing  a  whole  new  industry.  Beginning  back  in  1960  when  the  first  snow-making  process  was  patented— by 
a  New  England  company,  of  course— engineers  and  designers,  developers  and  promoters  have  been  busy  trying  to  keep  up 
with  the  ever-growing  lines  of  skiers  who'll  go  up  any  hill  covered  with  white  stuff  to  slide  down  on.  And  does  it  pay 
off!  Dependable  snow  in  southern  areas  has  meant  the  difference  between  failure  and  fabulous  profits,  and  even  resorts 
with  plenty  of  natural  snow  are  finding  snow  machinery  a  good  investment  for  repairing  the  effects  of  unseasonable 
thaws,  or  extending  the  season.  One  mid-Vermont  area  had  600  skiers  on  the  slopes  last  May  15! 

What  does  this  mean  to  you?  Cold  cash,  when  you  advertise  in  New  England  newspapers.  Ski  business  brings  over  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  annual  business  to  add  to  the  purdiasing  power  of  the  region  with  the  highest  per-household  newspaper  cov¬ 
erage  in  the  country.  Snow  business  gives  you  a  real  run  for  your  advertising  dollar. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 

CONNECTICUT  MAINE  RHODE  ISLAND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 
VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Carrier  promotions 
varied,  spectacular 


First  place  winners  for  News- 
paperboy  Day  promotion  were 
announced  this  week  by  Hickey- 
Mitchell  Company,  St.  Louis, 
sponsors  of  the  contest. 

They  were: 

10,000  or  under  circulation — 
Glasgow  (Ky.)  Daily  Times. 

10,001  to  20,000 — Tonawanda 
News,  North  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 

20,001  to  50,000 — Hamilton 
(Ohio)  Journal  and  Daily  News. 

50,001  to  100,000 — Sacramento 
Union. 

Over  100,000 — Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une  and  Deseret  News. 

Best  use  of  color — Santa 
Maria  (Calif.)  Times. 

Exceptional  “at  large” — Hali¬ 
fax  Chronicle-Herald  &  Halifax 
Mail-Star. 

The  theme  of  the  promotion 
was  “Shake  Hands  with  your 
newspaperboy  today.” 

The  Glasgow  Daily  Times 
published  pictures  of  33  boys 
superimposed  on  33  miniature 
Page  One’s  of  the  newspaper  on 
a  two-page  adverti.sement  which 
used  spot  color.  The  names  of 
the  parents  of  each  boy  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  cutlines.  Clyde  T. 
Harlow  is  circulation  manager. 

Tonawanda  News  (Dean  Har¬ 
mon)  used  a  two-page  advertise¬ 
ment  with  spot  color  to  climax  a 
public  contest  for  outstanding 
News  carrierboy. 

Hamilton  Journal  and  News 
featured  a  page  honoring  two 
boys  along  with  pictures  of  for¬ 
mer  carrier  boys  who  are  suc¬ 
cessful  today  in  the  community. 
One  was  Hamilton  chief  of  pol¬ 
ice  and  another  was  Robert 
Brown,  now  an  assistant  ad¬ 
ministrator  at  Tom  Moore  Col¬ 
lege,  the  son  of  Floyd  A.  Brown, 
Journal  and  News  circulation  di- 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigata  th*  development* 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
created  population,  industria/ 
development-  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  tuc- 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  are  operating  and 
have  tSOO.OOO.OOO  invested  in 
Australia. 

To  k(tp  in  touch  with  marlKtins. 
aamtiiins.  publithinf  anb  praphic 
arts  in  Australia  rtaS 
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rector.  The  Journal  and  News 
also  used  a  carrier  boy  in  color 
superimposed  on  Page  One. 

The  Sacramento  Union  pub¬ 
lished  a  colorful  special  edition 
featuring  Union  newspaperboys 
which  was  sold  by  Sacramento 
Jaycees  and  members  of  the 
Town  &  Country  Junior  Wom¬ 
en’s  Club  at  shopping  centers. 
Richard  Chaney  is  circulation 
manager,  and  Richard  C.  Suits 
circulation  promotion  manager. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
Desert  News  made  spectacular 
use  of  Hickey-Mitchell  Company 
material  in  rack  cards  and  truck 
cards.  Ott  R.  Seidel  is  circula¬ 
tion  director.  Large  news  and 
advertising  space  was  devoted  to 
a  visit  by  boys  to  the  governor 
of  Utah  and  to  the  Elks  Lodge 
where  they  were  presented  with 
“Spirit  of  Democracy”  awards. 

Six  full-color  pages  on  six 
consecutive  days  won  the  award 
for  the  Santa  Maria  Times. 
Each  advertisement  featured  a 
Times  newspaperboy  in  his  out¬ 
side  activity — ^in  civil  air  patrol 
uniform.  Boy  Scout,  baseball, 
playing  the  accordion,  as  a 
golfer.  Joseph  Boessenecker  is 
circulation  director. 

The  Chronicle-Herald  and  the 
Mail-Star  (Frank  1.  Huelin) 
ran  an  advertisement  featuring 
a  carrier  boy  at  a  huge  desk 
with  the  headline  “What  are  you 
in,  Paul?  Oil?  Steel?  Heavy 
Water? — No,  Newspapers  are 
my  business! — Publishing  them? 
— Nope  .  .  .  delivering  them.” 

The  judges  were:  Edward 
Hirsch,  creative  director,  Win- 
ius  Brandon  Co.;  Arthur  Diaz, 
circulation  manager,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  and  Frederic  J, 
Bohrman,  advertising  art  di¬ 
rector,  Famous-Barr  Co. 


0 
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serving  as  models  for  adver¬ 
tisements  that  did  not  look  like 
ads,  the  Women’s  Association 
for  the  Detroit  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  produced  its  seventh  an¬ 
nual  fund-raising  Symphony 
Section.  The  ads,  all  sold  by  the 
Women’s  Association,  filled  22 
pages  of  a  special,  full-size  roto¬ 
gravure  section  of  the  Sunday 
Detroit  News.  Format  of  ads  is 
editorial  and  pictorial,  with  ad¬ 
vertisers  foregoing  usual  logo¬ 
types  or  signatures,  so  the  en¬ 
tire  section  has  a  complete  edi¬ 
torial  appearance.  The  section 
was  created  by  the  newspaper’s 
editors,  writers  and  photogra¬ 
phers,  instead  of  its  advertising 
department. 

All  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
ads  above  actual  cost  of  print¬ 
ing  was  presented  to  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

*  *  * 

FOOTBALL  —  “This  Week 
that  was  in  football” — a  special 
section  on  all  phases  of  football, 
including  midget  leagues,  high 
school,  collegiate  and  profession¬ 
al — will  be  published  as  part  of 
the  Willoughby  (O.)  News-Her¬ 
ald  each  Monday  afternoon  dur¬ 
ing  the  football  season. 

*  *  A 

BICENTENNIAL  —  The 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  pub¬ 
lished  a  48-page  tabloid  section 
celebrating  Bangor’s  200th 
Birthday,  as  part  of  its  edition 
of  Saturday-Sunday,  October  4- 
5.  Featured  in  the  section  was 
a  four-page  insert  utilizing  the 
newest  concept  in  printing, 
“Palette-PLUS.”  Imprinted  on 
yellow  paper,  one  of  the  18 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company 
color  printing  papers,  and  using 
DuPont’s  Ink  Wedge  Palette,  a 
range  of  224  ink  colors,  it  was 
a  first  for  any  New  England 
newspaper.  Front  page  of  the 
four-page  insert  showed  a  scroll 
with  a  composite  history  of 
Bangor’s  growth.  Inside  spread 
contained  a  colorful  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  Paul  Bunyan,  legendary 
lumberjack  of  the  area. 

*  4>  « 

BIG  D  BOOKLET— “Bigger 
than  ever  .  . .  Big  D,”  is  the  title 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News’  big  new  “Market/Dallas” 
full  color  brochure.  Featuring 
some  interesting  die-cut  fold- 
outs,  several  different  color 
stocks,  psychedelic  art,  and  a 
host  of  photos  and  maps,  the 
brochure  is  chock-full  of  market 
facts,  linage  and  circulation  in¬ 
formation,  and  newspaper  data. 
Write  to  Richard  P.  Jeffrey, 
promotion  manager,  for  a  copy. 


First  guild  pact 
sets  $180  s^ary 
after  next  July 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

An  initial  two-year  contract 
establishing  a  key  top  minimum 
of  $180  in  its  final  step  has  been 
negotiated  by  the  Newspaper 
Guild  with  the  Fall  River  Her¬ 
ald-News. 

The  Fall  River  group,  which 
has  become  a  unit  of  the  Boston 
Guild,  won  a  representation 
election  at  the  paper  last  De¬ 
cember. 

The  contract  provides  mainte¬ 
nance  of  membership  immediate¬ 
ly  and  a  seven-out-of-10  Guild 
shop  starting  January  1.  It  also 
calls  for  a  dues  checkoff.  A  38%- 
hour  week  is  effective  now  and 
a  37  -hour  week  January  1. 

The  top  minimum  for  report¬ 
ers  and  local-advertising  sales¬ 
men  is  $168.38  retroactive  to 
July  1,  rising  to  $178.76  next 
April  1  and  to  $180  next  July  1. 
The  top  for  national-advertising 
salesmen  is  $178.77,  with  a 
$190.39  top  effective  next  July  1, 

A  final  top  of  $185  is  set  for 
copy  editors,  $190  for  editorial 
writer  and  sports  editor,  $185 
for  wire  editor  and  assistant 
sports  editor,  $89  for  copy  boys, 
$107.06  for  librarians,  $180  for 
assistant  classified  -  advertising 
manager,  $97.87  for  clerk-typ¬ 
ists,  $110  for  secretaries, 
$135.38  for  assistant  mailroom 
foremen  and  outside  roadmen, 
$100.47  for  janitors  and  $104 
for  telephone  operators. 

• 

Billion  pages  in  month 

Houston 

The  Houston  Chronicle  pub¬ 
lished  more  than  one  billion  full- 
sized  pages  during  October.  In 
terms  of  newspaper  production, 
a  billion  pages  is  12,724,316 
pounds,  or  6,363  tons  of  news¬ 
print. 

One  billion  pages  of  the 
Chronicle  placed  end  to  end 
would  wrap  around  the  earth 
more  than  14  times,  or  stretch 
from  here  to  the  moon  and  half¬ 
way  back — all  363  thousand 
miles  of  it. 

• 

ISot  much  sense 

Derry,  N.H. 

Burglars  ransacked  the  down¬ 
town  Derry  News  office  during 
the  night  of  November  11  but 
only  40  cents  was  taken  from  a 
cash  box.  Police  Chief  Kenne 
Bisbee  reported.  Several  cam¬ 
eras  were  left  untouched  and 
none  of  the  newspaper’s  ma¬ 
chinery  was  damaged.  The 
weekly  is  published  by  Conrad 
Quimby. 
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Public  relations 
assignments 
and  accounts 

Phil  S.  Stover  Jr^  former 
senior  vicepresident,  National 
Bank  of  Tulsa — elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations  International  Ltd. 

*  * 

Robert  E.  Bryan — promoted 
to  divisional  public  relations 
manas:er  for  motor  trucks  in  the 
corporate  PR  department  of  In¬ 
ternational  Har\’ester  Company. 
*  *  * 

Raymond  Fournival — named 
director  of  public  affairs  for 
American  Can  Company.  He 
has  been  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  since  1964. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  W.  Orr,  senior  account 
executive  of  the  Softness  Group, 
New  York  and  Edward  J. 
Pfeiffer,  vicepresident  of  public 
relations  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs, 
have  joined  Harshe-Rotman  & 
Druck,  Inc.  as  account  execu¬ 
tives.  American  Courier  Corp., 
a  subsidiary  of  Purolator  Inc., 
has  retained  H-R  &  D  as  public 
relations  counsel. 

•  *  * 

The  Public  Relations  Board, 
Inc.,  New  York  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  PR  counsel  by  the  Ray- 
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mond  Lee  Organization  and  by 
Russel  Taylor  Company.  Colleen 
Fries  Dorfman,  former  manager 
of  Barkin  &  Herman  Associates, 
has  been  appointed  account 
executive  of  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  for  PRB. 

*  *  * 

Ebco  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Howard  Swink  Public  Relations 
as  its  press  relations  and  pro¬ 
duct  publicity  counsel. 

*  •  * 

Caroline  Kelly  and  David  K. 
Wright  have  joined  the  creative 
staff  of  Selz,  Seabolt  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.  PR  firm.  Miss  Kelly 
was  previously  with  Ruder  & 
Finn  and  Wright  was  publicity 
writer  for  Wilson  Sporting 
Goods  Co. 

*  *  * 

T.  P.  Noun,  a  former 
Washington  Post  reporter,  and 
recently  with  the  PR  division  of 
MacManus,  John  and  Adams, 
and  J.  Wendell  Sether,  have 
formed  a  public  relations  firm — 
the  T.  P.  Noun  Organization 
Inc. 

*  *  * 

Irving  Paley — ^named  by  Mar¬ 
tin  E.  Janis  Company,  a  public 
relations  organization,  senior 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  the 
Chicago  agency’s  New  York  op¬ 
erations. 

*  *  • 

Daniel  S.  Roher  Inc.,  will 
handle  public  relations  for  Stutz 
Motor  Car  of  America  Inc. 

•  *  * 

Alfred  Fleishman,  senior  part¬ 
ner  of  Fleishman,  Hilliard,  Wil¬ 
son  &  Ferguson,  named  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  St. 
Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  • 

Lewis  &  Gilman,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle 
product  publicity  for  Leeds  & 
Northrup  Co. 

*  *  * 

Robert  A.  Cutter,  a  former 
Long  Island  Press  staffer,  has 
joined  Rockwell,  Quinn  &  Wall 
as  PR  account  executive. 

*  *  * 

Fred  I.  Jones,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Peru  (Ind.)  Daily 
Tribunt,  later  editor  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Farmers*  Guide,  and  a 
recent  senior  account  executive 
with  Burson-Marsteller’s  spe¬ 
cializing  in  agricultural  ac¬ 
counts,  has  joined  E.  H.  Brown 
Advertising  as  manager  of  PR 
services  for  the  agricultural  di- 


its  national  public  relations  2  newspapers  repeat 
counsel.  *  *  ^  in  UPI  News  contest 


Robert  W.  Gamm,  a  former 
associate  director  of  corporate 
communications  of  Dart  Indus¬ 
tries  Inc.,  has  joined  Audio  Ad¬ 
vertising  Associates,  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Superscope  Inc.  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations. 

*  *  * 

Greyhound  Food  Manage¬ 
ment,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Greyhound  Corporation,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Anthony  M.  Franco  Inc. 
as  its  PR  counsel. 


‘Natural’  merger 
of  PR  companies 

Merger  of  W.  Alec  Jordan  As¬ 
sociates  into  Selvage,  Lee  and 
Howard,  Inc.,  has  been  approved 
in  principle,  it  was  announced 
this  week. 

Jordan  is  a  science-oriented 
public  relations  firm;  Selvage, 
Lee  and  Howard  a  diversified 
public  relations  consulting  firm. 

“We  believe  this  merger  is  a 
natural,’’  said  James  S.  Howard 
and  W.  Alec  Jordan,  presidents 
of  the  respective  companies. 
“We  have  clients  in  common.’’ 

Selvage,  Lee  and  Howard  was 
formed  this  year  by  the  merger 
of  Edward  Howard  &  Co., 
founded  in  1926,  and  Selvage 
and  Lee,  founded  in  1939. 

The  new  merger  will  bring 
total  billings  to  approximately 
$2,500,000  yearly.  Combined  em¬ 
ployment  will  exceed  115  people. 

W.  Alec  Jordan  spent  the 
early  years  of  his  career  as  a 
research  chemist.  He  was  found¬ 
ing  editor  of  Chemical  Week, 
and  its  editor-in-chief  for  five 
years. 

• 

Ex-Marine  becomes 
paper’s  PR  manager 

Manchester,  N.H. 

Robert  Rosenthal,  a  retired 
Marine  master  sergeant,  who 
recently  concluded  his  22  years 
of  service  with  duty  in  Vietnam, 
has  been  named  as  manager  of 
public  affairs  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader  and  New  Hampshire 
Sunday  News.  He  was  a  Marine 
recruiting  officer  in  Manches¬ 
ter  for  a  number  of  years. 


Milwaukb 

For  the  second  year  in  a  rov 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  von 
first  place  award  in  the  statf 
wide  United  Press  Internationa 
news  contest.  The  Portag 
(Wis.)  Daily  Register  also  wo; 
its  second  first  place  award  ii 
the  contest  for  Wisconsin  news 
papers  which  use  the  UPI  news 
service.  The  Journal  was  cited 
for  its  stories  by  Alex  P.  I  )obis!i 
on  conflicts  of  interest  involving 
public  officials  in  a  suburban 
city. 

The  investigation  led  to 
changes  in  the  city’s  financing 
procedures,  and  an  ordinance 
was  enacted  requiring  candi¬ 
dates  for  public  office  to  disclose 
their  real  estate  holdings. 

Leader  of  awards 
program  honored 

Kitchener,  Ont 

Edward  J.  Hayes,  managing 
editor  of  the  Kitchener-Water- 
loo  Record,  was  honored  by  more 
than  100  newspapermen  and 
women  recently  on  his  retire¬ 
ment  as  chairman  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Ontario  Newspaper  Awards 
committee  after  15  years. 

He  was  given  a  color  tele¬ 
vision  set  by  the  club  and  a 
membership  in  the  Canadian 
Women’s  Press  Club. 


Oil  reporting  cited 

Houston 

Reporting  and  writing  on  the 
petroleum  industry  by  Norman 
Baxter  and  Albert  T.  Collins 
won  for  the  Houston  Chronicle 
the  first  Milburn  Petty  Award 
of  the  American  Petroleum  In¬ 
stitute.  The  Chronicle’s  winning 
entry  was  the  September  28  edi¬ 
tion  of  its  Texas  Magazine,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  subject,  “Texas  Oil 
and  Gas.” 


Honor  press  veteran 

Chicago 

More  than  300  Chicago  news¬ 
papermen  honored  John  J.  Mc- 
Phaul  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Timei 
as  Press  Veteran  of  1969  at  the 
31st  annual  dinner  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Press  Veterans  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Up  to  $3.50  a  month  Winter  sports  tab 


Richard  D.  Gentile — appoint¬ 
ed  public  relations  assistant  for 
Mid-Continent  Telephone  Cor¬ 
poration. 

*  *  • 

First  General  Real  Estate  and 
Resources  Trust  has  named 
Wolcott,  Carlson  &  Company  as 


Sacramento 
The  monthly  price  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee  and  the  Fresno 
Bee,  delivered  daily  and  Sunday 
by  carrier,  has  been  raised  to 
$3.50,  with  Sunday-only  $1.50  a 
month.  The  Sunday  Bee  will  cost 
35  cents  at  a  newsstand. 


Salt  Lake  Cm 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  lifted 
the  winter  season  curtain  with 
a  28-page  tabloid  supplement 
titled  “1969  Rocky  Mountain 
Winter  Sports  Spectacular." 
The  sections  contained  64  dis¬ 
play  ads. 
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yan  you  nonestiy  say  an 
ad  in  your  newspaper 
is  at  least  as  efficient 
as  on  TV?  ^ 

Vbu  can  now! 
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And  prove  it  with  figures  from 
this  objective  new  study.  Fi¬ 
nanced  in  your  behalf  by  the 
eight  Canadian  newsprint 
companies  and  their  U.S. 
service  representatives 
listed  below. 
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A  report  from  Iho  Bureau  of  Advertlalng,  ANPA,  on  a  field  experiment  by  Opinion  Reaeerch  Corp. 


Abitibi  Paper  Company,  Ltd.  Abitibi  Papers,  Inc. 

Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.  Montmorency  Paper  Company,  Inc 
British  Columbia  Forest  Products,  Ltd.  The  Crofton  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
Consolidated-Bathurst  Limited  Consolidated  Newsprint,  Inc. 

Domtar  Newsprint,  Ltd.  Domtar  Pulp  &  Paper,  Inc. 

The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  Ltd.  Lake  Superior  Newsprint  Co. 

James  Maclaren  Company,  Ltd.  Maclaren  Newsprint  Sales,  Ltd. 

MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited  Powell  River-Aiberni  Sales  Corp. 
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Journalism  Research 

By  Jack  B.  Haskins,  Ph.  D. 

Snow  Research  Professor,  School  of  Journalism, 
Syracuse  University 


DO  NEWSPAPERS  OVER-REPORT 
NEGRO  ARRESTS? 

One  debate  over  whether  Negroes  get  a  fair  shake  in  the 
press  goes  something  like  this: 

(Negro)  “You  print  too  much  crime  news  about  Negroes.” 

(Press)  “That’s  because  Negrroes  commit  more  crimes.” 

(Negro)  “That  may  be,  but  when  a  Negro  commits  a  crime, 
you’re  more  likely  to  print  it  than  when  a  white 
person  does  the  same.” 

(P)  “No  w’e  don’t.”  (N)  “Yes  you  do.”  (P)  “No  we  don’t.” 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  ad  infinitum. 

Now  someone  has  come  up  with  some  real  evidence  on  this 
issue  instead  of  the  usual  dreary  round  of  charge  and 
counter-charge. 

Frank  Render  II  took  a  look  at  the  dailies,  and  at  arrest 
records,  in  four  Upstate  New  York  cities  with  the  following 
results : 

37%  of  the  persons  arrested  are  Negroes 

62%  of  crime  news  items  are  about  Negroes 

Looking  at  the  data  in  another  way,  Render  found  that 
during  March,  1968,  combining  the  results  from  all  seven 
dailies  in  those  four  cities: 

Among  non-Negroes,  9%  of  the  arrests  were  publicized  in 
news  items  (120  items  from  1,401  arrests) 

Among  Negroes,  19%  of  the  arrests  were  publicized  in  news 
items  (197  items  from  890  arrests) 

Just  from  the  above  summary,  one  must  conclude  that 
newspapers  do  over-report  the  news  of  Negro  arrests.  An 
arrest  of  a  Negro  is  about  twice  as  likely  to  get  press  cover¬ 
age  as  is  a  non-Negro  arrest. 


DVDIVroUAL  NEWSPAPERS  VARY  IN  FAIRNESS 


Looking  at  individual  newspapers  covered  in  Render’s 
study,  however,  we  find  that  three  of  the  seven  dailies  gave 
equal  or  better  treatment  to  Negroes.  Let’s  call  the  cities 
A,  B,  C  and  D  and  look  at  their  seven  newspapers  individual¬ 
ly: 


Newspaper 

A1 

A2 

B1 

Cl 

C2 

D1 

D2 


%  of  arrests  which  were 
reported  in  newspaper 
Negro  arrests  Non-Negro  arrests 

19%  6% 

16  5 

6%  11% 

5%  4% 

1  2 

9%  2% 

20  8 


CONCLUSIONS  ABOUT  CRIME  NEWS  COVERAGE 

Frank  Render,  who  conducted  the  above  research,  is  a 
versatile  young  man  who  is  concurrently  (a)  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission  in  Syracuse,  (b)  a 
candidate  for  city  council,  and  (c)  studying  for  the  Ph.  D. 
in  Mass  Communications  at  Syracuse  University.  His  study 
involved  digging  into  the  police  records  for  a  whole  month  in 
each  of  four  New  York  upstate  cities,  plus  wading  through 
every  item  of  every  issue  in  seven  daily  newspapers  in  those 
cities,  in  order  to  compare  what  was  printed  against  what 
actually  happened.  It’s  a  unique  and  valuable  study  which  can 
be  extended  in  several  directions.  For  the  moment,  we  may 
conclude  that: 

1.  The  proportion  of  arrests  reported  in  the  press  is  very 
small.  Less  than  one  out  of  five  arrests  were  reported 
in  even  the  most  crime-conscious  newspaper.  The  least 
crime-conscious  paper  reported  about  one  of  100  arrests. 

2.  In  general,  a  Negro  arrest  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
reported  in  the  press  than  in  a  non-Neg^o  arrest.  In 


two  newspapers  of  the  seven,  a  Negro  is  about  four  times 
as  likely  to  get  his  arrest  publicized  as  other  persons. 

3.  Not  all  newspapers  over-report  Negro  arrests.  One  of 
the  seven  papers  under-reported  Negro  arrests,  two 
others  gave  Neg^roes  and  non-Negroes  proportionate 
treatment. 

The  above  conclusions  apply,  of  course,  only  to  the  four  cities 
studied  and  only  during  the  March,  1968,  period. 

The  complete  report  of  Render’s  study  is  printed  in  the 
summer,  1969,  issue  of  Event,  published  by  University  College 
of  Syracuse  University.  (Write  editor  John  Stauffer  for  copy 
of  the  article.) 


Ashmore  points  to  future 
in  electronic  news  media 


Harry  Ashmore,  who  was  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  during  the  Little  Rock 
school  desegration  crisis  and 
won  a  Pulitzer  Price  in  1958  for 
his  editorial  efforts,  says  that 
“Anyone  who  thinks  that  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  communications  is  in 
newspapers  is  kidding  himself.” 

Ashmore,  now  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institu¬ 
tions  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
believes  the  future  lies  in  elec¬ 
tronic  developments. 

As  a  former  reporter  and 
newspaper  editor,  he  told  a 
forum  on  communications  at  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research 
in  Manhattan  recently  that  his 
had  been  “an  old  movable-type 
career  dating  back  to  Gutenberg. 
We  can’t  realize  what  a  com¬ 
munications  revolution  we  have 
had,”  he  said. 

“I  recall  the  Democratic  con¬ 
vention  in  1948,”  he  added. 
“Harry  Truman  was  nominated. 
We  saw  the  early  tv  camera.  The 
network  stretched  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  New  York  and  may¬ 
be  to  Boston.  The  cameras  were 
huge  apd  clumsy.  Us  Gutenberg 
types  were  scornful  of  those 
idiots  who  intruded  in  our  do¬ 
main.  The  visual  media  have 
dominated  all  conventions  since. 

“In  less  than  a  generation,” 
Ashmore  continued,  “we  have 
linked  this  whole  country  in  a 
single  system  of  sight  and 
sound.”  But  the  commercial 
broadcast,  media,  he  added,  have 
been  derelict  in  their  service  to 
the  people. 

Ashmore  felt  that  the  trend 
was  toward  monopoly  with  the 
big  radio  and  tv  combines  “more 
interest  in  profit  than  in  social 
change.”  Some  people  on  the 
program  agreed  with  him  to 
some  degree. 

Louis  G.  Cowan,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  CBS  News  and  now  di¬ 
rector  of  Special  Progrrams  of 
the  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate,  School  of  Journalism 
agreed  that  the  major  networks 
were  negligent,  especially  con¬ 


cerning  social  issues,  but  said  i: 
was  almost  impossible  for  a  tele¬ 
vision  executive  to  buck  the 
profit  system.  Cowan  felt  that 
CATV  (cable  television)  would 
offer  a  solution  if  permitted  tc 
operate  freely. 

Robert  Shayon,  professor  at 
the  Annenberg  School  of  Com¬ 
munications  at  the  University  o! 
Pennsylvania,  was  highly  criti 
cal  of  pending  federal  legislation 
that  would,  he  predicted,  deny 
the  public  access  to  CATV. 

He  said  there  was  “no  oppor 
tunity  for  blacks  to  get  owner¬ 
ship  of  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions”  under  the  present  system. 
“Of  7,000  stations,”  he  said, 
“only  seven  are  owned  by  blacks, 
and  three  of  these  are  managed 
by  whites.” 

CATV,  he  urged,  could  elimi¬ 
nate  the  one-way  system  of 
broadcast  communications  and 
would  give  the  viewer  at  home  a 
say  in  the  flow  of  information. 

The  panel  on  the  future  of  the 
media — “The  Impact  of  Com¬ 
munications  and  the  Media  on 
the  Quality  of  Urban  Living”— 
was  part  of  a  series  on  “New 
York  in  the  708,”  sponsored  by 
the  New  School’s  Center  for 
New  York  City  Affairs. 

• 

43  Negro  newspapers 
existed  before  1865 

Lexington,  Ky. 

A  large  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  published  by  and  for 
Negroes  existed  at  various  times 
before  Emancipation,  according 
to  a  study  published  in  Journal¬ 
ism  Monogrraphs. 

Dr.  Carter  R.  Bryan,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland,  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “Negro  Journalism  in 
America  Before  Emancipation," 
in  the  non-periodic  series  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  by  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism. 

Dr.  Bryan’s  report  includes  a 
checklist  of  43  newspapers 
known  to  exist  for  varying  peri¬ 
ods  before  December  18,  1^66. 
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The  King  Press  Division  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Type  Founders f  Inc.  is  note 
producing  **Color  King**  and 
^*Netcs  King**  teeb  offset  presses 
at  their  netc  plant  in  Joplin,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Perfecting  units,  roll  stands,  fold¬ 
ers  and  sheeters  are  available, 
from  inventory,  note,  to  be  assem¬ 
bled  in  any  configuration  for  your 
needs. 

If  you  are  planning  to  go  offset, 
put  a  **King**  to  teork  .  .  .  it*s  the 
** American**  way. 


KiHSPRissomsm 

fit»l  RinERiciin 

JOPLIN,  MISSOURI  64R0I 
Phone  (417)  781^700 

Oni  of  the  White  Consohdtted  Industrie: 


DhPT.  I  P-l 


I  we  are  inlerealed  in  pultinfi  a 

“King”  lo  Mork.  Pleaite  itend  more  infor¬ 
mation. 

NAME 

COMPANY- _ 

ADDRESS—  _ 

Q  Nrwtpaprr 


□  C'^mmerria] 
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The  Action  Line 


IN  THE  MINDS  OF  MANY  AMERICANS  the  Supermarket  has 
turned  full  circle  back  to  the  general  store;  it  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  purveyor  of  needed  goods  and  services 
and  has  become  a  forum  for  the  expression  of  a  variety 
of  opinions,  many  of  which  have  little  to  do  with  the 
operation  of  a  supermarket. 

So  much  of  life  for  so  many  Americans  today  is 
impersonal  and  uncontrollable,  it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that 
they  would  turn  to  the  supermarket — the  most  conspicuous 
of  our  business  institutions — as  a  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion. 

But  while  we  recognize  that  all  of  this  carries  with  it 
a  full  measure  of  welcomed  respect,  most  of  the  things 
we  are  asked  to  do  are  undoable,  at  least  by  us.  And  this 
leads  to  feelings  of  frustration  on  our  part,  too. 

A  case  in  point  is  a  news  story  we  saw  the  other  day 
quoting  the  organizer  of  a  meat  boycott  movement  in  a 
far  Western  city.  “We’re  not  interested  in  who’s  to  blame,” 
she  told  the  reporter.  “All  we  know  is  that  meat  is  too 
high  and  it  has  to  come  down.” 


But  picketing  supermarkets  isn’t  really  very  helpful, 
because  we  don’t  like  the  current  situation  any  better 
than  homemakers  do. 

Because  of  intensive  price  competition,  food  retailers 
find  rapidly  rising  prices  particularly  difficult  to  deal  with. 
This  is  the  case  because  every  supermarket  operator  wants 
to  be  considered  a  low-price  leader  and  no  one  wants  to 
be  the  first  within  his  competitive  market  to  raise  a  price. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  food  prices  at  retail  tend  to 
lag  behind  farm  and  wholesale  prices,  as  is  the  case  today 
— figures  just  released  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  the  second  quarter  of  this  year  show  an  increase 
of  more  than  nine  percent  for  food  at  the  farm  level,  and 
an  increase  of  just  over  four  percent  at  retail,  both  over 
the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

The  net  result  of  this,  of  course,  from  the  retailer’s 
point  of  view,  is  narrower  margins,  frequently  accompanied 
by  lower  profits  as  well. 

At  the  same  time,  while  there  are  few  homemakers 
actually  picketing  about  food  prices,  many  retailers  tell 
us  that  shoppers  in  their  operating  areas  seem  to  be  trading 
down  somewhat  to  lower-priced  foods,  confirming  the  U.S. 
Agriculture  Department’s  recent  report  that  total  food 
spending  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  dropped  off 
slightly  to  only  three  percent  above  the  year  earlier — less 
than  the  government  says  food  prices  have  gone  up  during 
the  same  period — while  total  consumption  seems  to  be 
holding  fairly  steady. 


National  Association  of  Food  Chain^ 


This,  of  course,  reflects  rational  behavior  on  the  part 
of  any  buyer.  In  fact,  what  pushed  beef  prices  to  seven¬ 
teen-year  highs  earlier  this  year  was  the  willingness  of 
many  shoppers  to  buy  beef  in  the  face  of  unusually  high 
prices  rather  than  switch  to  other  meat  products.  This  is 
a  classic  example  of  demand-stimulated  inflation — al¬ 
though  few  homemakers  tend  to  think  in  these  terms.  To 
the  extent  that  many  shoppers  seem  to  be  buying  more 
conservatively,  the  demand  for  higher-priced  products  is 
reduced,  and  we  can  see  some  temporary  declines. 

But  whether,  as  some  government  economists  have 
been  predicting,  food  price  inflation  is  actually  cresting 
seems  to  us  to  be  at  least  debatable. 

Many  agricultural  producers — and  perhaps  cattlemen 
in  particular — have  undergone  many  long  years  of  prices 
that  they  have  found  unsatisfactory.  One  of  the  interesting 
things  about  the  current  beef  price  situation  is  the  fact 
that  when  they  were  at  their  highest  point  earlier  this  year 
they  were  merely  matching  prices  of  seventeen  years  ago. 
It  is  difficult  to  think  of  a  popular  product  today  for  which 
the  price  doesn’t  set  an  all-time  record  with  each  new 
increase. 

But  as  a  result  of  this  series  of  unsatisfactory  prices, 
cattlemen  are  straining  their  capacity — and  inevitably  pro¬ 
longing  the  period  of  relatively  high  prices — by  selling  off 
everything  they  can  get  into  the  feed  lot,  rather  than  keep¬ 
ing  additional  stock  for  breeding  purposes.  And  since  it 
takes  four  years  to  see  the  results  of  breeding  herd  in¬ 
creases,  lower  prices — though  they  will  come  eventually 
~seem  to  us  to  be  a  long  way  off. 
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This,  of  course,  can  be  mitigated  somewhat  by  wise 
shoppers — not  by  picketing,  but  by  consciously  shop¬ 
ping  for  values  and  being  flexible.  Even  in  the  face  of  long¬ 
term  trends,  prices  for  most  food  products  fluctuate  on  a 
week-to-week  basis,  and  homemakers  should  time  their 
purchases  with  the  fluctuations,  largely  by  using  super¬ 
market  ads  in  planning  their  shopping  lists. 

Ironically,  food  prices  actually  remain  the  hero  of 
the  inflation  story.  Just  four  years  ago  the  percentage  of 
after-tax  income  spent  for  foo^  dropped  below  twenty 
percent  for  Americans  for  the  first  time  in  history,  because 
of  stable  prices  brought  about  by  heavy  supplies  and 
increasing  food  industry  efficiencies,  measured  against  ris¬ 
ing  wage  rates  for  all  Americans.  We  were  so  proud  of 
this  fact  that  we  participated  in  an  industry-wide  promo¬ 
tion  called  “Only  19”  that  was  designed  to  point  up  the 
relative  bargain  that  food  represented  to  the  American 
consumer. 

Much  has  happened  since  1965,  and  conditions  arc 
very  much  different  today  than  they  were  then.  But  even 
with  all  these  changes  and  the  very  real  price  increases  that 
have  taken  place,  food  prices  as  measured  against  income 
continue  to  decline,  and  the  nineteen  percent  figure  has 
shrunk  to  less  than  seventeen. 

We  think  this  is  a  conspicuous  achievement. 


William  J.  Waters, 
Gannett  paper 
editor,  retires 


Siderin  suburbia 


news-people 


Ithaca,  N,Y. 

William  J.  Waters,  editor  of 
the  Ithaca  Journal  in  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group  since  December  22, 
1954,  announced  his  retirement, 
effective  December  31,  after  al¬ 
most  44  years  with  the  news¬ 
paper. 

He  joined  the  Journal  as  cam¬ 
pus  correspondent  in  his  junior 
year  at  Cornell.  His  first  Jour¬ 
nal  story,  a  report  of  a  sermon 
preached  in  Sage  Chapel,  ap¬ 
peared  January  11,  1926. 

“It  has  always  been  the  Jour¬ 
nal  rather  than  Bill  Waters,”  he 
said  in  politely  declining  an  in¬ 
terview.  “I’ve  always  been  in  the 
background  and  that’s  the  way 
I  think  it  should  continue  to  be.” 

A  native  of  Poughkeepsie, 
where  he  was  born  June  18, 
1906,  he  was  high  school  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Poughkeepsie 
Eagle-News  for  a  year  and 
worked  several  summers  there. 

After  earning  his  A.B.  degree 
from  Cornell  in  1927  and  join¬ 
ing  the  Journal  staff,  he  became 
sports  and  telegraph  editor  in 
1930,  news  editor  in  1932,  and 
managing  editor  in  1952,  tefore 
becoming  editor  in  1954.  He 
succeeded  the  late  Harry  G. 
Stutz. 
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PARENTS  NIGHT  at  Birmingham  News  branch  brings  together 
boys,  parents  and  circulation  officials.  Here,  Mrs.  James  Lovett 
watches  as  son  Gregg  receives  merit  award  for  carrier  performance 
from  J.  C.  Rockett,  News  city  circulation  manager.  Boys  attending 
a  branch  party  range  in  age  from  10  to  16,  have  75  to  100  customers 
each.  The  branch  managers  accompany  the  boys  on  trips  and  parties 
throughout  the  year  and  recommend  special  boys  for  scholarships 
and  awards. 


James  T.  Bruney,  copy  editor 
of  the  ChUlicothe  (O.)  Gazette 
— named  news  editor. 


Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Daily 
News. 


•  •  • 


Joan  Sweeney,  night  editor 
of  United  Press  International, 
Los  Angeles — resigned  to  join 
CBS  News  in  Los  Angeles. 


*  *  * 


Richard  Lowe — from  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Palm  Springs  (Calif.) 
Desert  Sun,  to  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  of  the  San  Diego 
Union, 


Byron  B.  Buzbee,  managing 
editor  of  the  Denison  (Tex.) 
Herald — retired  after  36  years 
of  newspapering.  He  is  a  former 
owner  of  the  Grand  Saline 
(Tex.)  Sun  and  the  Grand 
Prairie  Texan. 


*  *  » 


Chicago 

Don  Sider,  36,  chief  editor  of 
the  Detroit  bureau  of  Time-Life 
News  Service,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  editor  and  vicepresident  of 
Pioneer  Press,  a  Time  Inc.  sub¬ 
sidiary.  He  will  direct  editorial 
operations  of  Pioneer  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  more  than  40  suburbs. 
He  succeeds  David  A.  Roe. 


Anton  F.  Peterson,  general 
manager  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  and  News — 
appointed  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
visory  board  for  San  Jose  State 
College. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Anderson — from 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Headlight- 
Sun  to  general  manager  of  the 
Arkansas  City  (Ark.)  Daily 
Traveler. 


WiLUAM  W.  Sannwald,  for¬ 
mer  director  of  the  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Public  Library  —  to 
chief  librarian  of  the  Chicago 
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Jim  Hollon,  farm  editor  for 
the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Jour-^ 
nal — resigned  to  become  i  <litor 
of  the  Capital  Press,  a  Salem 
weekly. 


Nelson  E.  Dodge,  circulation 
manager  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune — retired,  serving 
as  circulation  advisor  to  Trib¬ 
une-owned  newspapers  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Maryland  and  Indiana. 


WiLUAM  WiswALL,  formerly 
assistant  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Portland  Oregonian 
and  Oregon  Journal — promoted 
to  retail  department  coordina 
tor. 


Joseph  Harper,  former  ex 
ecutive  news  editor  of  the  Su/ 
folk  Sun,  Deer  Park,  N.Y.— tfi 
the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times  as 
managing  editor.  A.  C.  Snow, 
news  editor — promoted  to  asso¬ 
ciate  editor. 


Dorothy  Loghoff  Gingrich 
columnist  for  the  Seguin  (Tex.) 
Enterprise — elected  second  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Fed 
eration  of  Press  Women. 


Hubert  Foster  of  the  Yori 
(Neb.)  News-Times  —  elected 
president  of  the  Nebraska  Out 
state  Daily  Advertising  Man 
agers’  Association. 


David  Johnston,  former  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  MUford 
(Conn.)  Citizen — now  city  edi 
tor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican. 


Michael  Walter,  wire  editor 
of  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent — to  city  editor  replac¬ 
ing  Richard  Lyneis,  who  re¬ 
signed  for  the  city  editorship  of 
the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press. 
Tom  Richards,  reporter  for  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal — to 
chief  of  copy  desk,  Post-Cres¬ 
cent. 


E.  E.  Clark,  circulation  di 
rector  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  for  the  last 
24  years — retired.  He  is  sue 
ceeded  by  Fped  L.  Engard,  for¬ 
mer  city  circulator  and  manager 
of  the  farm  paper  group. 


Clarence  Swanson,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  Owatonna 
(Minn.)  People’s  Press — to 
Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press. 
Greg  Lange,  circulation  assist¬ 
ant  in  Mankato — to  circulation 
manager  in  Owatonna. 


Mrs.  Jeanne  Pugh,  reporter 
and  columnist  of  the  Jamestow 
(N.Y.)  Post-Journal  —  resigpied 
to  become  director  of  community 
relations  at  Jamestown  Com 
munity  College. 


Robert  A.  Brown,  editor  of 
the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Jour¬ 
nal — elected  president  of  the 
New  Mexico  Press  Association. 


Charles  W.  Crowder  will  be 
come  assistant  business  man 
ager  of  Richmond  Newspaper.* 
Inc.,  on  January  1.  He  is  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager  of 
Beacon  Press,  a  commercial 
printing  firm  which  is  a  division 
of  RNI. 


Max  E.  Veale,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmond  County 
(N.C.)  Daily  Journal — appoint¬ 
ed  editor. 


Woodrow  Price,  managing 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  and  Observer  —  elected 
chairman  of  the  North  Carolina 
Ports  Authority. 
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James  E.  Epting,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Chatham 
News,  Silver  City,  N.C.,  and 
sportswriter  for  the  Salisbury 
(N.C.)  Post,  for  13  years— to 
the  N.  C.  Department  of  (3on 
servation  and  Development  as  * 
regional  representative. 


Harry  Monahan  —  fr^ 
yachting  reporter.  Son  l>ieg« 

(Calif.)  t/nion,  to  managing  edi 
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3  Lee  executives 
given  promotions 


Davenport,  Iowa 

i'  % /  Three  executive  promotions 

'’*  newspapers  in  the  Lee  group 

have  been  announced  following 
^  the  recent  meeting  of  the  board 

Colorado  Springs. 

B  formerly 

manager  the  Mason 
was 

He  has 

paper 

Dewey  was  made 
been  general  manager.  He  was 

'>^'  .f-^  assistant  to  the 

S,  and  general  man- 

Enterprises 

HHBhZjHai^ir-r'''^^  <> Ict^HHI^HII^I^^H  WilUam  L.  Fahy,  who  started 

ITS  RARE  .  .  .  IT'S  SPECIAL — Robert  S.  Magee,  right,  publisher  as  a  carrier  boy  in  1931,  became 

of  the  Sat»te  Maria  (Calif.)  Times,  accepts  from  B.  Dale  Davis  general  manager  of  the  Musca- 

the  Jester  Award  of  The  Newspaper  Comics  Council  for  outstand-  tine  (la.)  Journal  succeeding 

ing  use  of  comics  in  the  Times'  special  edition  "See  Ya  in  the  Harold  L.  Nelson,  who  is  retir- 

Funnies,  published  November  22.  1968.  publisher  early  in  1970. 

tor,  Sea  Magazine,  Long  Beach.  Don  Mullan,  manager  of  the  Other  appointments,  effective 
Tom  Callahan. — from  feature  Preston  bureau  of  the  Galt  January  1,  in  the  Lee  Group  in¬ 
editor,  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch,  (Ont)  Evening  Reporter — ap-  dude: 

to  general  assignment.  Union,  pointed  managing  editor  of  the  Tom  L.  Williams — from  busi- 
Lee  Grant — from  Union  train-  Guelph  (Ont.)  Daily  Mercury,  ness  manager  of  the  Montana 
ing  program  to  general  assign-  ♦  ♦  *  Standard  at  Butte  to  business 

ment.  Ted  Blackman,  Montreal  manager  of  the  Davenport  (la.) 

*  *  *  Gazette — elected  president  of  the  Times-Democrat. 

Sidney  R.  Cook,  publisher-  Montreal  chapter  of  the  Base-  Robert  W.  Jones,  native  of 
treasurer,  Springfield  (Mass.)  ball  Writers’  Association  of  Montana  who  began  his  career 
Neiwspapers — honored  with  Van  America.  as  a  reporter  for  the  Missoulian 

Horn  Parents  Achievement  ♦  *  *  — named  business  manager  of 

Award  for  activity  in  youth-  Gardner  Cowles,  president  of  the  Montana  Standard,  where 
recreational  programs.  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  he  was  city  editor  before  trans- 

♦  ♦  *  Tribune  Company,  has  accepted  ferring  to  the  business  office  last 

Buck  Lanier,  military  editor  re-appointment  as  national  vice-  July. 

of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In-  chairman  for  publishing  of  the  *  *  * 

dependent  Press-Telegram,  is  1970  American  Red  Cross  cam-  Paul  Neal  Averill,  pub- 

participating  in  the  National  paign.  lisher  of  the  Birmingham 

Science  Foundation’s  Operation  *  •  ♦  (Mich.)  Eccentric — elected  pres- 

Deep  Freeze.  Rorert  L.  Holt,  Houston  -----  -  - 

•  •  *  Chronicle — was  named  president 

Richard  Blalock,  former  edi-  of  the  Texas  Circulation  Man- 

tor  of  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  agers  Association. 

Herald — elected  a  member  of  •  •  • 

the  Portsmouth  City  Council.  Robert  M.  Rugglbs,  educa- 

•  *  •  tion  writer  for  the  Daily  Okla- 

Frank  Anderson,  assistant  homan  and  Oklahoma  City 

city  editor  of  the  Long  Beach  Times,  has  been  named  an  as- 

(Calif.)  Independent — to  chief  sistant  professor  of  journalism 

^itorial  writer  of  the  Indepen-  and  assistant  to  the  director  of 

dent,  Press-Telegram.  Michael  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 

Kruglak,  former  editor  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Carson  City  (Nev.)  Appeal — to  *  •  * 

the  Independent  city  staff.  Don  Daniel  L.  Lionel,  advertis- 
Merry,  Son  Gabriel  Valley  ing  director  of  the  defunct  Suf- 
(Calif.)  Tribune  sports  writer —  folk  Sun  at  Deer  Park,  N.Y., 
to  the  Independent,  Press-Tele-  has  been  appointed  marketing 
gram  sports  staff.  sales-manager  of  Venture  maga- 


DORIS  W.  WHITEHEAD,  a  mam- 
bar  of  tha  newt  staff  of  tha 
Easton  (Pa.)  Exprast,  is  now 
woman's  editor.  For  several  years 
before  joining  the  Express  she 
was  employed  by  an  engineering 
firm. 


WILLIAM  A.  ELSEN,  26-year-old 
member  of  tha  sports  staff,  hat 
*  bean  appointed  sports  editor  of 
tha  Washington  Daily  News,  a 
Scrippt  •  Howard  newspaper,  to 
succeed  David  Burgin,  who  went 
to  tha  San  Francisco  Examiner. 
Elsen  hat  been  a  Vietnam  re¬ 
porter  for  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
has  worked  for  the  Nashville 
newspapers. 


Phillips  S.  Grogan,  editor  of 
the  Riverhead  (N.Y.)  News- 
Review  and  Sunday  Review — 
back  to  his  desk  after  five 
months  of  hospitalization  and 
convalescence. 


^o/tn 

^  AND  COMPANY 


Larry  Oliveri,  Sawyer-Fer- 
guson- Walker  and  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  national  ad  manager, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune — to 
San  Francisco  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Company. 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


(919)  833-3018 
RALEIGH.  N.C. 
BOX  6091 
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E.  H.  Baker  II  heads 
Tacoma  Tribune 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Elbert  H.  Baker  II  was  named 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.  and  two 
board  positions  were  realigned 
at  an  annual  meeting  here  No¬ 
vember  10. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  were  Peter  Reed,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  lawyer,  and  Edwin 
M.  Baker,  general  manager  of 
the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard.  Leaving  the  board  are 
George  F.  Russell  and  Ralph  M. 
Rosenberg,  both  of  Tacoma. 

The  board  named  William  G. 
Robinson  vicepresident  of  the 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.  and  Max 
Bice  vicepresident  for  the  elec¬ 
tronics  division,  including 
KTNT  radio  and  television  and 
Cable  TV  Puget  Sound. 

Paul  O.  Anderson  continues 
as  editor  of  the  News  Tribune. 


ROBERT  N.  FISHBURN,  former 
reporter,  state  editor  and  editori¬ 
al  staffer  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  World-News,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  World-News 
editorial  page.  He  holds  a  post 
once  held  by  his  father,  the  late 
J.  P.  Fishburn. 


Magazine  writers 
win  Penney  awards 

Winners  in  the  third  annual 
Penney-Missouri  Magazine 
Awards  competition  were  an¬ 
nounced  November  12  by  Dean 
Earl  F.  English  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  competition  is  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  the  J.  C.  Penney  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  Missouri  School 
ion  Journalism. 

The  winners  received  awards 
^  of  $1,000  each  at  a  luncheon  in 
New  York  before  representa- 
tives  of  the  publishing  and 
magazine  world. 

The  winners  and  their  cate¬ 
gories: 

Margaret  Cousins,  Hoius 
Beautiful,  household  manage- 
Ken  Smith,  Canadian  Press  ment 
business  editor  since  1963,  be-  Evan  Frances,  Ladies’  Homs 

Susanna  McBee,  Life,  health. 
Lawrence  S.  Martz  Jr.,  Newt- 
Amaron,  who  has  been  named  week,  fashion  and  beauty. 

..  .  1  Sylvie  Reice,  ilfcCaR's,  special 

Whynot,  general  day  editor  for  interest. 

two  years,  takes  over  the  busi-  Xoni  Frissell  of  Life’s,  photog- 
ness  department.  A.  B.  Garrett  i-^phy 

and  Keith  Kincaid  have  been  p  ^  , 

ap^mted  executive  assistants  circulation  up  to  400,000). 
at  CP  s  head  office  in  Toronto. 


Warren  Booth  retires  American-Swt 
as  chairman  of  board  employee  re 
Detroit  Harold  G.  K( 

Warren  Scripps  Booth,  who  ^ 

has  been  active  in  the  manage-  ^  g 

ment  and  direction  of  Michigan  Labor,  forme 
newspapers  for  a  half  century, 
has  retired  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Evening  News  As- 
^ciation  which  publishes  the  i^rican 
Detroit  News.  .  ^  ^  sociation.  He 

He  will  remain  a  director  of  giggtrician  ar 
the  corporation,  which  operates 
both  the  News  and  the  WWJ 
radio  and  television  stations.  hnainpsq 
Booth,  who  is  75,  is  a  grand-  fnr*  i 

son  of  James  E.  Scripps,  who 
founded  this  newspaper  on  Aug-  ^  , 

ust  23,  1873.  His  father,  George 
G.  Booth,  and  an  uncle,  William 
E.  Scripps,  were  News  publish¬ 
ers  before  him. 

Booth  had  been  a  board  mem-  _  _  _ _ 

ber  since  1925  and  chairman  of  comes  general  news  editor  of  the  Journal,  home  furnishings, 
the  board  since  November,  1963.  national  news  co-operative  No-  ~  — 

Peter  B.  Clark,  News  pub-  vember  26.  He  succeeds  DOUGLAS 
lisher,  will  become  board  chair-  /  '  *  ’ 

man.  He  is  also  president  of  the  general  superintendent.  Irving 
company. 

• 

178  boys  qualify 
for  scholarships 

Oklahoma  City 
Announcement  has  been  made 
by  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City  Times  that  178  Robert  La  Fontaine — from  ' 

youths  have  qualified  for  cer-  Pacific  Coast  manager  for  Holi-  Opelika,  Ala. 

tificates  under  their  Carrier  day  magazine  to  San  Francisco  The  Opelika  Daily  News  hu 
Scholarship  Program,  during  Newspaper  Printing  Co.  as  na-  changed  its  name  to  Opelika- 
the  second  quarter  of  1969.  tional  advertising  manager.  He  Auburn  Daily  News  and  added 
The  scholarship  program  was  succeeds  Robert  E.  Lee  IV,  who  a  Sunday  edition  which  will 
improved  last  January  when  a  has  accepted  a  position  as  sales  carry  Family  Weekly  magazine 
$260  increase  in  certificates  over  manager  for  a  distillery  in  Vir-  and  a  comics  section.  Mill  rd 
a  five-year  period  was  made.  gpnia.  Grimes  is  publisher. 
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NEWS  TRAINEE— Lois  Craddock, 
born  in  Texarkana,  was  a  star  de¬ 
bater  in  high  school  and  college 
(Kent  State),  became  a  fashion 
model  in  New  York  and  publicist 
for  the  Football  Hall  of  Fame. 
Now  she's  a  news  trainee  with 
NBC  in  Cleveland. 


Our  threads  are  pretty  exciting  to  walk  in. 

We  make  the  fabric  for  the  find  new  ways  of  cutting  it.  weav- 

suits  that  really  go  places.  ing  it,  sewing  it  together.  Then. 

The  first  walk  in  space.  made  into  a  space  suit,  it  had  to 

The  first  walk  on  the  moon.  be  able  to  withstand  micromete- 

And  in  many  ways  the  fab-  orite  bombardments,  cold  as  low 

ric  itself  is  as  much  an  achieve-  as  250°  below  zero,  heat  as  high 

ment  as  the  feats  it  played  a  role  in.  as  350°  above. 

The  fiber  it's  made  from  Some  fabric.  And  we've 

didn't  exist  until  a  few  years  ago.  developed  even  more  fantastic 
It  was  invented  just  for  space.  ones  recently.  One  that  can  take 

The  textile  industry  had  to  temperatures  as  high  as  1 500°. 

(No  cigarette  will  ever  burn  that 
one.)  And  even  one  for  heat 


shields  and  rocket  nozzles  that 
can  stand  up  to  5800°. 

So  if  you  know  anyone 
planning  to  leave  for  Mars  in  the 
future,  have  him  give  us  a  call. 

We  II  see  that  he's  properly 
dressed  for  the  occasion. 


American  Taitile  Manufacturers 
«  Institute,  Inc.  1501  Johnston  Building. 
■  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202 


"Our  ads  in  SRDS  work  for  buyers  and  work  for  us” 


PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  sales  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  execs  discuss  the  philosophy  and  the 
strategy  of  selling  by  helping  people  buy 


even  arguments,  about  other  publications  we  contem¬ 
plate  using.  But  1  just  okay  Standard  Rate  as  I  have 
every  year  and  1  don’t  think  it  ever  occurred  to  any  of 
us  not  to  use  it.” 


Bach:  "We  know  that  in  Standard  Rate 
we  are  in  a  buyer’s  book,  so  we  put 
information  in  our  SRDS  ads  that  we 
wouldn’t  include  in  ads  run  elsewhere. 

"We  know  that  this  works  out  for 
buyers  and  for  us  because  we  get 
orders  from  agencies  we  very  seldom 
see;  sometimes  agencies  we  never  heard  of  because 
they  did  not  previously  have  accounts  using  news¬ 
papers;  and  we  know  they  had  to  get  their  information 
from  Standard  Rate  &  Data. 

"It  isn’t  often  that  we  can  trace  an  actual  sale  to  an 
ad.  But  I  can  remember  one  instance  where  we  received 
a  contract  and  a  letter  from  an  agency  in  the  middle 
West  who  said  that  the  information  in  our  ad  caused 
him  to  change  his  mind  and  buy  the  INQUIRER  instead 
of  a  competitor. 

"We  have  been  in  every  issue  of  Standard  Rate  & 
Data  for  the  twenty-two  years  I’ve  been  here  and  I 
guess  the  INQUIRER  advertised  in  Standard  Rate  long 
before  that.” 


McBride:  "This  suggests  an  interesting 
point.  When  Len  told  me  about  this 
meeting  it  crossed  my  mind  that  I  had 
never  questioned  advertising  in  Stan¬ 
dard  Rate,  year  in  and  year  out.  We 
have  lots  of  discussions,  sometimes 


:  White:  "We  don’t  question  it  because 
-  it  is  so  different.  It’s  the  only  one  that 
is  used  by  buyers  for  buying  informa¬ 
tion  and  why  would  anyone  question 
wanting  to  be  represented  in  a  buyer’s 
reference  book? 

"I  think  of  the  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
audience  as  a  captive  audience.  If  anyone  is  interested 
in  newspapers  he  has  to  look  up  information  in  Stan¬ 
dard  Rate.” 


Bach:  ‘‘Captive  audience  is  a  good 
term.  They’ll  open  Standard  Rate  to 
look  things  up  in  the  listing;  they’ll 
turn  to  the  Philadelphia  market  and 
look  at  listings  of  newspapers  there; 
and  you  capture  the  captive  audience 
by  giving  supplemental  information 
that  amplifies  what’s  in  the  listing. 

“This  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  we  spend  the  money 
we  do  in  promotion.  It  wouldn’t  be  feasible  to  have  a 
large  enough  sales  staff  to  be  in  constant  contact  with 
all  agencies  and  advertisers  all  over  the  country.  But 
there’s  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  what  they’ll  use 
Standard  Rate  if  they  are  contemplating  newspaper 
advertising  and  if  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  their  markets.” 


McBride:  “Are  there  any  important 
papers  in  the  country  that  don’t  use 
SRDS?  I  can’t  imagine  it.  There’s  so 
much  a  newspaper  has  to  say.’’ 

White:  “There  sure  is.  For  example, 

We  do  a  lot  of  research  and  at  one  time 

we  were  presenting  some  very  specific 
^  and  somewhat  detailed  information  on 
‘Exposure/Ratings’  of  advertising  in 
the  INQUIRER.  We  knew  that  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  our  sales- 
men  could  get  around  to  everybody 


Bach:  “In  SRDS  we  try  to  present  in¬ 
formation  that’s  going  to  be  helpful  to 
the  user  who’s  looking  for  information 
that  will  help  him  in  his  planning  and 
in  making  his  final  decision."' 


with  all  this  information,  so  we  put  the  highlights  in 
our  ads  in  Standard  Rate.  Standard  Rate  is  the  only 
place  where  we  could  run  this  detailed  information 
with  assurance  that  people  would  be  interested  enough 
to  read  it.  We  have  found  that  buyers  are  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  things  the  INQUIRER  will  do  for  its  adver¬ 
tisers  besides  effectively  covering  the  market." 

M  McBride:  “We  are  putting  consider- 
^  able  emphasis  on  the  theme  that  the 
INQUIRER  is  the  paper  that  gets  re¬ 
sults  and  this  can  be  detailed  more  in 
SRDS  than  it  can  in  a  magazine  ad. 

“I  think  our  advertising  salesmen 
understand  why  we  are  in  SRDS.  The  basic  information 
about  the  INQUIRER  is  in  the  listing  and  then  our  ad 
attempts  to  strengthen  this  information  just  as  the 
salesman  attempts  to  expand  upon  the  circulation  and 
strengthen  the  understanding  of  our  values.  What  we 
do  in  SRDS  is  closer  to  what  our  salesmen  do  than  is 
generally  true  of  other  forms  of  promotion." 

Bach:  “I  don’t  know  how  much  of  the  ^ 

credit  can  go  to  SRDS,  but  I’d  like  to 
mention  that  we  have  just  completed  ' 
the  best  advertising  year  in  the  IN-  ; 

QUIRER’S  history.  I  do  know  that  be¬ 
ing  in  SRDS  helps  all  of  the  pieces  fall 
into  place." 

■PPH  STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE.  INC. 

BUum  the  national  authority  serving  the  media-buying  function 
Walter  E.  Botthof.  Chairman  of  thi  Board 
5201  Old  Orchord  Road,  Skokie,  Illinois  00076  ' 

312- YO  6-0500 

Soles  Offices:  Skokie  •  New  York  •  Los  Angeieo 


§  White:  “In  Standard  Rate  we  reach 
people  who  know  they  are  going  to  do 
some  newspaper  advertising  or  at 
least  want  to  compare  it  with  other 
kinds  of  advertising.  Therefore  we 
want  to  be  sure  we  have  the  right 
message  at  this  ‘point  of  purchase.’ 
When  you  put  your  product  on  a  shelf  you  want  people 
to  have  good  information  about  it." 

McBride:  “Well  I  certainly  hope  so.  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  see  us  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  full  information  when  schedules 
are  being  prepared  by  advertisers.” 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  Prince  Philip  accepts  a  token  from  Kathryn 
Wright,  Sunday  editor  of  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette,  during  a 
stopover  press  conference  en  route  to  a  ranch  in  Wyoming.  Her 
gift  was  a  horn  from  a  buffalo  bull  killed  by  Crow  Indians  when 
she  accompanied  the  tribe  on  its  hunt. 


Clayton’s  book 
gives  McCullagh 
belated  credits 

Carbondale,  III. 

A  late-19th  century  St.  Louis 
newspaper  editor  was  the  man 
actually  responsible  for  many 
journalistic  techniques  for 
which  others  have  received 
credit,  according:  to  a  new  book 
by  a  St.  Louis  newspaper  editor. 

“Little  Mack,”  the  story  of 
Joseph  B.  McCullagh  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  December  publication 
by  the  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  Its  author  is 
Charles  C.  Clayton,  now  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  as  SIU. 
who  spent  more  than  30  years 
on  the  Globe-Democrat. 

Clayton  says  McCullagh’s 
contemporaries  such  as  Joseph 
Pulitzer  and  William  Randolph 
Hearst  gained  credit  for  ideas 
which  were  McCullagh’s  be¬ 
cause  McCullagh  was  never  a 
publisher  himself,  he  never 
worked  in  New  York,  and  he 
wasn’t  much  of  a  self-publicist. 

Civil  War  reporter 

“Little  Mack”  traces  Mc¬ 
Cullagh’s  career  from  his  days 
as  a  Civil  War  reporter 
and  Washington  correspondent. 
Later,  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Mc¬ 
Cullagh  scooped  the  nation  with 
the  first  in-depth  interview  ever 
given  a  newsman  by  a  President 
of  the  United  States,  Andrew 
Johnson. 

Clayton  also  credits  McCul¬ 
lagh,  who  edited  the  Globe- 
Democrat  from  1872  to  1896, 
with  being  the  first  crusading 
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journalist  in  community  build¬ 
ing,  the  first  to  use  the  mass 
interview  of  leading  figures  at 
political  conventions  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  predict  the  outcome 
of  conventions,  a  pioneer  in  the 
development  of  the  Sunday 
newspaper  magazine,  and  the 
first  to  promote  classified  adver¬ 
tising  on  a  large  scale. 

• 

Garden  editor  cited 
for  regional  guide 

Wilbur  H.  Youngman,  garden 
editor  of  the  Washington  Star, 
has  been  awarded  the  Hull  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Merit  for  Literary 
Horticulture  Interest  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  State  Garden 
Clubs. 

Youngman  received  the  award 
for  “The  Star  Garden  Book” 
which  he  first  wrote  in  1944  and 
has  been  revising  periodically 
since.  The  book  is  the  only  pub¬ 
lication  written  specifically  for 
the  Washington,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  area  gardener.  Its 
sales  have  reached  nearly  20,- 
000  annually. 

• 

‘Dick’  Miller  named 
to  newspaper  post 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Richard  H.  Miller,  assistant 
to  the  publisher.  West  Covina 
(Calif.)  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  been  named  West 
Coast  newsprint  sales  represen¬ 
tative  for  Southwest  Forest  In¬ 
dustries. 

Miller  was  publisher  of  Inter- 
Suburban  Hometown  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  before  assuming  the 
Valley  Tribune  post  eight  years 
ago.  Previously  he  was  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 


By  Roy  H.  Copporud 


In  Short 


Paul  Trench,  editorial  writer  for  the  San  Antonio  Light, 
who  contributes  to  this  column  now  and  then,  is  the  author 
of  the  following: 

Some  newspapers  abbreviate  versus  as  Vs.,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  general  support  for  the  capitalization.  Ran¬ 
dom  House  gives  v.  or  vs.,  and  so  do  the  Style  Manual  of 
the  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office  and  the  1969  edition 
of  A  Manual  of  Style  (The  University  of  Chicago  Press). 
The  Concise  Oxford  holds  out  for  v.  without  an  alterna¬ 
tive. 

The  Latin  per  centum  is  seen  abbreviated  to  per  cent, 
per  cent,  percent,  pet.,  and  the  symbol  %.  Of  these,  percent 
and  pet.  seem  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  Both  are  approved  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  [Perhaps  a  good  thing, 
since  many  newspapers  apparently  cannot  set  %. — RHC.] 
Random  House  includes  this  note  on  usage:  ‘^Percent  is 
now  found  more  often  spelled  as  one  word  than  as  two,  and 
the  practice  of  considering  cent  as  an  abbreviation  for 
centum,  hence  written  with  a  period  after  it,  is  becoming 
an  archasim.”  Pro  tern,  likewise,  has  lost  its  period,  except 
for  the  sticklers  (such  as  the  editors  of  A  Manual  of 
Style)  who  remind  us  that  it  stands  for  the  Latin  phrase 
pro  tempore. 

The  picturesque  expression  spit  and  image  is  commonly 
pronounced  spit  ‘n’  image.  This  has  led  to  the  absurd 
notion  that  the  phrase  is  spittin’  image,  although  spit  in 
this  instance  has  nothing  to  do  with  expectoration,  and 
spittin’  image  has  been  formalized  to  spitting  image.  The 
error  is  now  so  common  that  it  has  stuck  its  head  inside 
the  lexicographer’s  tent;  e.g.,  both  Webster  III  and  Ran¬ 
dom  House  admit  spitting  image  as  an  alternative. 

Boatswain  is  often  written  phonetically,  but  there  are 
various  ways  of  doing  this,  depending  on  how  technical 
you  want  to  be.  Random  House  gives  the  unadorned  bosun 
and  the  strictly  correct  bo’s’n,  which  indicates  by  apostro¬ 
phes  where  letters  have  been  omitted  from  the  original 
spelling.  Another  form,  sometimes  seen,  is  bos’n,  a  com¬ 
promise  between  what  may  seem  oversimplified  on  the  one 
'hand  and  unduly  technical  on  the  other.  [But  in  the  Navy, 
at  least  in  World  War  II,  it  was  pronounced  hootaon— 
RHC,]  Similarly,  forecastle  is  written  fo’c’s’le  or  fo’c’slt 
to  correspond  with  the  familiar  pronunciation.  Here  there 
is  a  strong  case  for  using  the  second  version,  since  three 
apostrophes  in  one  word  make  it  hard  to  read. 

Which  of  the  following  abbreviations  is  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  or  convenient  or  stylistically  sound  seems  to  be 
a  matter  of  personal  opinion:  (1)  Dot  the  I’s  and  crow 
the  T’s;  (2)  Dot  the  Is  and  cross  the  Ts;  (3)  Dot  the  i’l 
and  cross  the  t’s;  (4)  Dot  the  “i”s  and  cross  the  “f’s; 
5.  Dot  the  eyes  and  cross  the  tees.  A  vote  is  cast  here  for 
the  fourth  and  fifth  versions;  hence,  also  for  “p”a  and 
“q”8  or  pees  and  kews  in  the  comparable  sentence. 

A  newspaper  headline,  “When  in  Doubt,  Confuse  ’Ena," 
illustrates  a  minor  problem  of  style.  Logically,  the  initial 
letter  of  Them  having  been  represented  by  an  apostrophe, 
the  e  (actually  the  third  letter)  ought  to  be  lower  c^ 
But  newspapers  are  reluctant  to  follow  this  reasoning, 
probably  from  a  feeling  among  editors  who  have  given  it 
any  thought  that  it  would  look  wrong  to  the  readers,  and 
that  “Confuse  ’em”  in  a  headline  would  do  just  that. 
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thing  going, 


Tom  Harrington:  Eastern  Regional  Manager 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Picture  the  editorial 


Is  ths  U.S.  World's  Pokcwmon? 


Nixon  vsJismm  Hots  In  Axio 


lx  Editoriali 


PumlbioAM 


Worth  Crying  A6ot/t 


Attltuds  C«A  t*  TIm  Dlfl*r«fK« 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 


Keith  Blackledge,  editor  of  the  North  Platte 
(Neb.)  Telegraph,  believes  in  using  pictures  in 
his  editorial  page  (upper  left). 

They  provide  effective  change  of  pace.  Here, 
these  two  also  pack  terrific  emotional  wallop,  es¬ 
pecially  in  tandem  with  the  editorial.  They  satisfy 
another  demand.  They  echo  the  theme  of  the  edi¬ 
torial. 

First,  we  should  get  the  record  straight.  It’s  not 
an  editorial  hailing  the  idealism  (or  whatever  it 
was)  that  set  off  the  mid-October  peaceniks. 

The  top  picture  (no  caption)  shows  a  girl  and  a 
boy  weeping,  as  the  editorial  explains,  for  the 
American  dead  in  Vietnam.  The  bottom  one  (un¬ 
captioned,  too)  shows  South  Vietnam  women  weep¬ 
ing  for  the  mass  executions  by  Viet  Cong  ter¬ 
rorists  in  Hue. 

“Each  must  weep  for  his  own,”  the  editorial 
says.  “But.  .  .  .” 

It’s  a  big  “but.” 

To  make  the  point  further  (which  at  first  blush 
may  not  seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  typography), 
the  editorial  counsels  “If  you  weep  for  anything, 
weep  for  a  nation  that  seems  near  to  losing  its 
strength,  its  faith,  its  will  to  succeed,  just  when 
success  is  closer  than  ever  before.” 

It  really  does  not  have  to  do  with  typography, 
after  all,  because  this  is  a  classic  example  of  com¬ 
bining  all  elements  of  layout  to  make  them  yield 
the  simple  but  strong  expression  of  an  idea. 

Another  neat  device  in  the  page.  If  it  comes  up 
strong  enough  in  the  reproduction,  read  the  letter 
to  the  editor  and  the  letter  from  the  editor. 

Letter  to  the  editor  quotes  Bill  Hill’s  admonition 
to  read  your  newspaper  every  day.  Letter  to  the 
editor  also  says  reader  would  like  to  do  this,  but 


the  paper  just  knocked  out  its  Monday  p.m.  edition 
in  favor  of  a  bigger  package  published  Saturday 
morning.  Letter  from  the  editor  explains  why  the 
newspaper  did  it. 

The  layout  makes  all  three  points  emerge  clearly 
and  invitingly.  That’s  what  layout  is  about  and  if 
the  expression  sometimes  is  subtle  it’s  no  less  im¬ 
portant. 


The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald  went  to  a  six-column 
editorial  page.  The  tearsheet  is  from  David  L. 
Playford,  managing  editor. 

Immensely  readable,  with  the  editorials  10  point 
on  a  12-point  slug.  The  six-column  format  nudges 
one  in  the  direction  of  horizontal  rectangles  of 
body  type,  which  always  makes  for  greater  reada¬ 
bility. 

Isn’t  that  head  face  attractive?  It’s  Univers  and 
comes  off  the  Photons  that  are  used  to  produce 
The  Herald.  It’s  characterized  by  graceful  rounded 
characters,  high  crossbars  and  square  dots  on  the 
letter  “i.” 

Perhaps  in  neither  page  do  we  need  explain  these 
are  editorial  pages,  or  pages  of  letters,  columns 
and  comment. 

If  we  could  drop  that  eight-column  line  in  North 
Platte,  we  might  drop  the  masthead  to  the  bottom 
of  the  page. 

That  three-column  piece  of  art  would  speak  even 
louder  if  it  led  the  page. 


.Mr.  Taylor,  who  is  Editorial  (Consultant  to  Copley 
International  Corp.,  writes  this  feature  exclusively 
for  E&P.  Inquiries  and  communications  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  at  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla, 
Calif.  92037. 
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Practically 
nobody 
will  take  off 
without  us. 


When  a  Chinook  helicopter  slips  into  the  elephant  grass  in 
Southeast  Asia;  or  a  C5-A  takes  ott  with  a  265,000-lb.  pay- 
load  in  Georgia;  or  a  DC-8  rides  the  jetstream  to  Helsinki, 
Curtiss-Wright  had  a  hand  in  building  the  aircralt. 

Today,  many  advanced  commercial  and  military  planes 
fly  with  systems,  subsystems  or  components  manulactured 
by  Curtiss-Wright. 

And  when  the  super  jets  of  the  Seventies... including  the 
Boeing  747,  Lockheed  L-1011  TriStar  and  Douglas  DC-10 


...come  on  stream,  practically  nobody  will  take  ott  with¬ 
out  us. 

We  have  expanded  our  facilities  and  acquired  new  plants... 
all  equipped  to  provide  new-generation  process  technology. 
Curtiss-Wright  has  also  entered  the  nuclear,  water  man- 
m  agement,  air-cargo  handling  and  process  industries . . . 
m  industries  that  show  promise  of  greater  potential  than 
W  ever  before.  At  Curtiss-Wright,  we're  not  only  growing 
r  upward,  we're  growing  outward. 
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CORPORATION 

Caldwell,  Carlstadt,  East  Paterson,  Hackensack,  Jersey  City  and  Wood-Ridge,  N.J.  /  Buffalo,  Hempstead,  Long  Island  City,  Montauk,  Riverhead  and 
Smithtown,  N.Y,  /  Windsor  and  Stamford,  Conn.  /  Cleveland,  Ohio  /  Addison,  III,  /  St.  Louis,  Mo.  /  Los  Angeles  and  Vernon,  Cal.  /  Toronto,  Canada 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

‘Millionaires’  put  record  in  jeopardy 


Everyone  in  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  is  “feeling  like 
a  million”  these  days — and  for  a 
good  reason. 

The  department  has  reached 
the  one  million  mark  in  classi¬ 
fied  ads  for  readers  of  the  Press 
a  month  ahead  of  last  year’s 
schedule,  establishing  a  new  rec¬ 
ord. 

Although  official  tabulations 
are  made  on  a  monthly  basis, 
CAM  Robert  Seli  announced 
November  11  that  the  million 
mark  had  been  passed  and  con¬ 
gratulated  the  45  girls  who  han¬ 
dle  the  phones. 

On  hand  to  join  the  celebra¬ 
tion  and  add  a  ‘  well  done”  were 
Barney  G.  Cameron,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspaper; 
Wilbur  H.  Boone,  assistant 
business  manager,  James  Irr, 
advertising  director,  and  Leo 
Koeberlein,  executive  editor. 

In  commenting  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  Cameron  saluted  both  the 
department  and  the  Classified 
Ad  users. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT 
FACTOR 
IN  BUILOING 
CLASSIFIED  AD 
COUNT  VOLUME? 


Users  of  the  MacDonald 
Classified  Service  get 
authoritative  answers  to 
questions  like  this. 


Harrison  C.  MacDonald 
li  Sons  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  225  Lafayottc,  Ind. 

Sorvmg  ntwspoptr  CfottiBed 
Advortitifio  imco  1977 
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SALUTE  TO  A  MILLION — Toasting  the  achievement  of  one  million  classified  ads  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  a  month  ahead  of  last  year's  schedule  (November  II)  are:  From  left,  Lois  Weixel,  phone  room 
supervisor,  Barney  G.  Cameron,  business  manager;  Robert  Seli,  classified  advertising  manager,  and 

James  Irr,  advertising  director. 


“This  is  a  tribute  to  both 
service  rendered  and  need  ful¬ 
filled,”  he  said.  “We  are  proud 
to  have  an  extremely  capable 
staff  ready  at  all  times  to  serve 
the  public  and  help  with  its  ad¬ 
vertising  problems.” 

Lois  Weixel,  phone  room  su¬ 
pervisor,  attriWted  much  of  the 
success  to  the  co-operative  spirit 
of  the  girls. 


“They  voluntarily  help  each 
other  when  they  see  someone  is 
overloaded.  People  don’t  have  to 
wait,  and  this  frees  the  lines  for 
more  calls,”  she  explained. 

Each  of  the  ad  takers  receive 
75  to  100  calls  a  day,  handling 
ads  and  answering  queries. 

In  addition  to  the  force  of  45 
during  the  day,  there  are  nine 
men  who  take  calls  at  night. 


The  one  million  ads  represent 
nearly  3,800  pages  of  want  ads 
which  have  appeared  in  the 
Press  this  year. 

The  top  year  for  want  ads  in 
the  Press  was  1962  with  1,081,- 
000  ads,  but  that  record  is  in 
jeopardy. 

As  of  this  date,  Seli  said, 
the  Press  is  running  50,000  ads 
ahead  of  the  1962  schedule. 


J-courses  added 
at  state  coUege 
in  Tennessee 

Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Beginning  winter  quarter 
1970,  Cleveland  State  Commu¬ 
nity  College  will  offer  its  first 
journalism  course,  one  of  three 
planned  in  a  new  journalism 
program.  A  basic  reporting 
course  will  be  offered  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  with  a  basic  copyediting 
course  in  March  and  a  history 
of  journalism  course  in  the  fall 
quarter  of  1970. 

All  three  courses  will  be  de¬ 
signed  to  give  students  practical 
working  experience  on  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  staff  and  col¬ 
lege  yearbook  staff.  They  will 
receive  course  credit  for  such 
w’ork.  All  three  courses  will  be 
transferable  to  four-year  insti¬ 
tutions.  Students  will  obtain 
three  hours  credit  for  success¬ 
fully  completing  the  academic 
work  in  each  course. 

A  journalism  program  was 


initiated  in  response  to  demands 
of  students  who  desired  to  enter 
journalism.  There  are  1600  stu¬ 
dents  now  attending  Cleveland 
State,  which  has  59  full  time 
teaching  staff  members.  Enroll¬ 
ment  has  nearly  tripled  since 
the  school  opened  in  the  fall  of 
1967. 

In  addition  to  public  relations 
duties  for  the  college.  Bob  Rob¬ 
inson  will  be  the  instructor  in 
the  three  courses.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  promotion  director  of  the 
Elizabethton  (Tenn.)  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  reporter  for  the  Knox¬ 
ville  News-Sentinel  and  televi¬ 
sion  stations. 


Up  to  dime  a  copy 

Laconia,  N.  H. 

Increasing  its  price  to  10^ 
a  copy,  the  Laconia  Evening 
Citizen  told  its  readers  that  it 
was  the  last  of  the  state’s 
dailies  to  take  action  and  also 
noted  that  several  large  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  state  have 
been  retailing  at  15/  a  copy  for 
several  years. 


Alan  Baker  heads 
secretarial  school 

Alan  L.  Baker  has  been 
elected  president  of  Katharine 
Gibbs  School  (Incorporated). 
He  succeeds  Mrs.  Gordon 
(Blanche  L.)  Gibbs,  who  moves 
up  to  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  secretarial  training  organi¬ 
zation. 

Baker  joined  Crowell  Collier 
and  Macmillan  Inc.,  Gibbs’  par¬ 
ent  corporation,  a  year  ago  as 
vicepresident-marketing  of  This 
Week  magazine.  Before  that,  he 
was  associated  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News. 

• 

Dana's  dining  guide 

Bob  Dana,  restaurant  editor 
for  the  former  World  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun  for  26  yrs, 
whose  daily  column  was  bylined 
“Tips  on  Tables”,  has  his  third 
book  out  titled  “Dining  with 
Dana”  Published  by  New  York 
Today,  the  book  is  available  on 
newsstands  and  in  stores  at  $1- 
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Introducing  Zsnith 


aw 


A  revolutionary  new  color  television  system  featuring  a  new 
patented  color  picture  tube...thatoutcolors...outbrightens...outdetails.. 
and  outperforms...every  giant-screen  colorTV  before  Chromacolor! 


h 


We  would  like  to  show  you 
Chromacolor  instead  of  the 
Simulated  TV_  picture  ot 
right  Becouse  it  is  impos 
sible  to  accurately  repro 
duce  the  Chromacolor  pic¬ 
ture  in  a  magazine,  we 
invite  you  to  visit  a  Zenith 
dealer  and  compare  Chro 
mocoloi  with  any  other 
color  TV 


The  heart  of  the  Zenith  pio¬ 
neered  and  developed 
Chromacolor  TV  system  is 
the  patented  Chromacol¬ 
or  picture  tube.  Where  pre- 
viousgiant-screen  color  pic¬ 
tures  have  been  made  up  of 
thousands  of  tiny  color  dots 
on  a  gray  background,  . 
Zenith  reduced  the  dots  in 
size,  surrounded  them  with 
jet  black,  and  fully  illumina¬ 
ted  every  dot.  You’ll  see  a 
color  picture  over  100% 
brighter,  with  truer  colors, 
sharper  detail,  and  greater 
contrast  than  any  giant- 
screen  color  TV  before 
Chromacolor. 


Zenith’s  new 
Chromacolor  system 
also  features  the 
exciting  Color 
Commander  Control 

Now  one  control  simultane¬ 
ously  adjusts  contrast,  color 
level  and  brightness  in  prop¬ 
er  balance  to  provide  the 
most  pleasing  picture  for  any 
light  conditions  in  the  room. 
Plus: 

New  Titan  Handcrafted 
Color  Chassis  with  solid- 
state  Dura-Module  for 
greater  dependability. 
New  RGB  Color  Circuitry 
for  higher  color  fidelity. 


Exclusive  Chromatic  Brain 

with  the  first  integrated  cir¬ 
cuit  to  createa  color  picture. 
Exclusive  Gold  Video 
Guard  Tuner  with  16-carat 
gold  contacts  for  longer  life. 
Exclusive  Zenith  AFCCon- 
trol  fine-tunes  the  color  pic¬ 
ture  at  the  flick  of  a  finger. 
SeenewZenith  Handcrafted 
Color  TV  featuring  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Chromacolor  system 
— at  your  Zenith  dealer's. 
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The  quality  goes  in 
before  the  name  goes  on 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photog’s  ‘Mr.  Fix-it’  gives 
inside  tips  on  camera  care 

By  Don  Maley 


Marty  Forscher,  described  as 
the  “foremost  camera  repair¬ 
man  in  North  America,”  quotes 
two  of  Murphy’s  Laws  when 
talking  about  old  cameras.  “If 
anything  can  go  wrong,”  he  says 
(sounding  somewhat  like  an 
erudite  Chinese  laundry  man), 
“it  will.”  “And  bread,”  he  adds, 
“always  falls  buttered  side 
down.” 

But  he  forgot  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  Murphy’s  Laws — im¬ 
portant,  at  least,  for  him:  “If 
you  fool  around  with  a  thing 
long  enough,  it  will  eventually 
break.” 

It’s  surprising  he  forgot  the 
latter,  for  Forscher  has  prob¬ 
ably  handled  more  broken 
“fooled  around  with”  cameras 
than  any  other  living  American 
— excluding  pawnbrokers.  And 
he’s  been  doctoring  diaphragms 
and  tending  to  sick  shutters 
for  30  years. 

Booby  traps 

Forscher,  founder  of  New 
York’s  Professional  Camera  Re¬ 
pair  Service,  has  probably 
played  Florence  Nightingale  to 
the  cameras  of  more  of  photog¬ 
raphy’s  great  names  than  any 
other  living  camera  repairman. 
“Some  of  the  great  pictures  of 
all  time  might  not  have  been 
shot  at  all  because  of  booby 
traps,”  he  says. 

A  staff  of  twenty  repairmen 
work  full  time  in  Forscher’s 
Manhattan  shop  and  all  are  spe¬ 
cialists.  Some  w’ork  only  on  35- 
mm  cameras  while  others  work 
on  reflex  cameras,  studio  or 
movie  equipment.  All  must  take 
periodic  brush-up  courses  in 
their  specialties.  Forscher  re¬ 
pairs  professional  equipment, 
no  matter  who  owns  it.  Custom¬ 
ers  owning  nonprofessional 
equipment  are  usually  referred 
to  the  service  departments  of 
the  manufacturers  of  their  cam¬ 
eras. 

Carelessness  accounts  for  the 
bulk  of  Forscher’s  thriving  busi¬ 
ness.  “Not  faulty  camera  design 
or  buggy  mechanisms,”  he  says, 
“just  plain  carelessness.” 

“The  tools  of  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  trade  are  primarily  ama¬ 
teur’s  equipment,”  says  For¬ 
scher,  “and  cameras,  in  the 
hands  of  an  amateur,  will  last 
20  years  or  more.  But  in  the 
hands  of  a  professional  photog- 
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rapher  they  might  last  a  year.” 

“Photographers,”  he  admon¬ 
ishes,  “should  first,  last  and  al¬ 
ways  maintain  and  update  their 
w’orking  gear.  They  sometimes 
use  overage  cameras  but  drive 
around  in  new  cars.  This  is  ri¬ 
diculous,  the  first  order  of  pref¬ 
erence  should  be  the  tools  of 
their  trade.” 

Update  gear 

He  recommends  that  photog¬ 
raphers  update  their  equipment 
and  not  relegate  their  pool  cam¬ 
eras  to  second  class  citizenship. 
“If  you’re  dealing  with  cameras 
over  five  years  old,”  he  advises, 
“then  go  out  and  get  another 
one  just  like  it  and  make  a  pair 
of  bookends  out  of  them.” 

Forscher,  who  says  he  feels 
more  comfortable  sitting  behind 
a  workbench  than  he  does  ad¬ 
dressing  a  large  audience  as  he 
did  repeatedly  on  NPPA’s  re¬ 
cent  Flying  Short  Course,  feels 
“involved  and  excited  when 
working  with  photographers.” 
To  Forajclier,  photos  are  more 
powerful  than  the  written  word. 
“But  words  communicate  the 
photographer’s  problems,”  he 
says,  “and  without  them  we 
wouldn’t  know  w'hat  to  look 
for.”  He  says  that  in  his  work 
he  must  be  a  mechanic,  a  psy¬ 
chologist  and  a  detective,  in  that 
order. 

One  time  a  lady  “spiritualist” 
brought  her  ailing  camera  to 
Forscher  for  repair.  “She  said 
she  used  it  to  photograph  ecto¬ 
plasm,”  he  says,  “and  we  fixed 
the  camera’s  leaky  bellows. 
Later  she  brought  the  camera 
back  to  us  complaining  that  she 
was  unable  to  photograph  ecto¬ 
plasm  with  it  so  we  ‘unfixed’ 
the  bellows.  She  later  reported 
that  she  was  able  to  photograph 
her  ‘spirits’  again.” 

Sperialia^ed  ailments 

But  most  repair  jobs  aren’t 
that  simple.  In  this  highly  so¬ 
phisticated  age  of  jet  travel 
photographers  are  scurrying  to 
shooting  assignments  all  over 
the  world — and  their  gear  is 
suffering.  Cameras  are  suscep¬ 
tible  to  any  number  of  ailments 
brought  on  by  changes  in  alti¬ 
tude,  climate,  temperature  and/ 
or  humidity.  Here  "Mr.  Fix-it” 
talks  about  some  of  the  more 
common  diseases  he  is  called 


upon  to  cure  and  passes  on  some 
diagnostic  tips  in  the  telling. 

When  traveling:  Don’t  check 
your  camera  with  your  luggage, 
keep  it  with  you.  Most  airplane’s 
baggage  compartments  aren’t 
pressurized  and  this  means 
that  rapid  changes  in  altitude 
pressures  might  well  force  lu¬ 
bricants  from  their  normal 
place  into  areas  where  they 
aren’t  wanted.  In  SLR  cameras, 
lubricants  from  the  focusing 
mechanism  can  get  into  the  au¬ 
tomatic  diaphragm.  And  ex¬ 
tended  perils  of  flying  will 
loosen  vital  camera  parts  be¬ 
cause  of  high-frequency  vibra¬ 
tions.  These  vibrations  can  also 
disturb  the  rangefinder  optics 
and  the  element  retainers  in  the 
lenses. 

If  traveling  by  car  or  train 
keep  your  camra  in  its  case  on 
the  floor.  Don’t  ever  stow  it  in 
the  glove  or  trunk  compartment 
of  a  car  or  leave  it  in  direct  sun¬ 
light.  On  the  floor  it’s  least 
likely  to  suffer  damage  from 
falls,  vibrations  and/or  exces¬ 
sive  heat. 

Camera  killers 

It’s  not  too  far  fetched  to 
imagine  a  news  photographer 
who,  in  the  period  of  a  few 
months,  covered  the  splashdown 
of  Apollo  11  in  the  Pacific  and 
then  went  on  to  ride  the  SS 
Manhattan  through  the  frigid 
Arctic  ic*.  Many  have  and  their 
working  gear  has  been  exposed 
to  devastating  conditions. 

Both  excessive  heat  and  ex¬ 
cessive  cold  are  camera  killers 
when  a  photographer  becomes 
careless.  Extreme  heat  will  ruin 
your  film  and  can  actually 
liquefy  the  cement  in  the  cam¬ 
era’s  optical  system  but  on  the 
other  hand  severe  cold  can  do 
just  as  much  damage.  Many 
photographers,  for  instance, 
have  made  the  mistake  of  bring¬ 
ing  a  camera  out  of  the  cold  into 
a  heated  room  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  then  taking  it  back  outside. 
When  a  camera  is  in  a  warm 
room  moisture  condenses  inside 
the  lens  and  working  machin- 
ism.  When  it’s  returned  to  the 
cold  air  outside  the  moisture 
freezes,  causing  instant  break¬ 
age. 

Remedy:  Place  the  camera  in 
a  tightly  closed  plastic  bag  be¬ 
fore  bringing  it  in  from  the 


Marty  Fortchar 


cold.  The  moisture  in  a  warm 
room  will  condense  and  later 
freeze  on  the  outside  of  the  bag 
and  the  camera  inside  the  bag 
will  remain  unharmed.  The  plas¬ 
tic  bag  will  protect  the  camera 
from  salt  spray,  too.  This  is  also 
a  good  way  of  keeping  your 
camera  safe  when  shooting  in  a 
driving  dust,  sand,  sleet  or  rain 
storm,  but  REMEMBER,  draw 
the  plastic  taut  over  the  lens 
before  shooting,  you  can  operate 
the  camera  controls  from  the 
outside. 

Plastic  bags  are  cheap  and  so 
is  Jeweler’s  Watch  Crystal 
Cement  (under  $1).  Put  a  little 
of  it  on  the  tips  of  the  screws 
inside  your  camera  and  it  will 
keep  them  from  dislodging  and 
falling  into  the  camera’s  mech¬ 
anism.  This  is  especially  helpful 
for  photographers  who  fly  a  lot. 
Should  the  screws  inside  your 
camera  dislodge  they  might  well 
jam  the  camera’s  mechanism — a 
costly  repair  job.  But  this 
doesn’t  apply  to  all  the  screws — 
if  the  screw  head  is  less  than 
%  inch  in  diameter  don't  touch 
it. 

Deep  six 

More  than  one  photographer 
has  dropped  his  camera  over¬ 
board  while  covering  a  nautical 
event  such  as  the  splashdown  of 
Apollo  11  and  all  the  splash¬ 
downs  that  went  before.  In  these 
cases  their  cameras  are  goners, 
falling  into  the  ocean’s  depths. 
But  many  photographers  drop, 
have  dropped  and  will  continue 
to  drop  their  cameras  into  lakes, 
ponds,  shallow  rivers  and  into 
the  ocean’s  pounding  surf  where 
they  are  retrievable.  Should  you 
drop  your  camera  into  the  water 
and  save  it,  first  open  the  back 
— the  film  is  undoubtedly  ruined 
anyway — and  if  it  was  dropped 
into  salt  water  it  must  be  ttor- 
oughly  rinsed  in  fresh  water 
immediately.  If  you  don’t  do  this 
the  salt  water  will  eat  through 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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If  stock  exchanges  quoted  the  daily 
prices  of  houses,  you’d  be  astonished 
at  what  good  investments  they  are. 


About  the  only  time  a  homeowner 
realizes  the  true  value  of  his  house 
is  when  he's  selling  it. 

If  he  put  his  house  on  the  market 
today,  he  might  be  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  at  just  how  much  it  is  worth. 
Many  houses  are  now  selling  for 
thousands  of  dollars  more  than  they 
did  just  a  short  time  ago.  And  with 
land,  labor  and  material  costs  rising, 
the  trend  continues  up. 

Scarcity  in  some  urban  areas 

Along  with  savings,  insurance  and 
stocks,  real  estate  offers  a  good 
field  for  investment,  especially  on  a 
long-range  basis.  And  with  rapid 
population  increases,  houses  in  dense 
urban  areas  are  already  at  a  premium. 

Through  our  subsidiary,  Levitt  and 
Sons  Incorporated,  a  leading  inter¬ 
national  home  and  community 


builder,  we  are  adding  thousands  of 
new  houses  where  the  need  is  great, 
both  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad. 

Levitt  has  already  built  a  record 
total  of  more  than  85,000  houses.  By 
the  end  of  the  next  decade,  Levitt 
estimates  that  it  will  have  provided 
shelter-both  houses  and  apartments 
—for  an  additional  200,000  families. 

50  designs  and  150  variations 

The  qualities  which  make  Levitt 
houses  so  popular  also  make  them 
excellent  investments.  Dozens  of  dif¬ 
ferent  designs  are  offered  at  a  wide 
range  of  prices.  New  features  and 
designs  are  constantly  being  tested. 
Through  this  development  work, 
Levitt  can  combine  high  volume 
economies  with  the  attention  to 
detail  and  the  flexibility  of  a  custom 
builder. 


It's  no  wonder  thousands  of  pur¬ 
chasers  are  finding  that  their  Levitt 
house  is  one  of  the  best  investments 
they  ever  made. 

ITT  and  you 

Housing  is  one  p/  many  fields  we 
have  gone  into  because  of  a  growing 
need.  From  pipeline  controls  and 
telecommunications  equipment  to 
baked  goods,  we  are  making  more 
products  and  services  available  to 
people  who  need  them. 

And  in  all  the  fields  we  have 
entered,  our  resources  and  skills  have 
resulted  in  increased  competition, 
which  results  in  more  efficient  use  of 
manpower  and  material.  That 
makes  the  future  a  better  investment 
for  you  and  people  everywhere. 

International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation,  320  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 


ITT 

StItVINC  PEOPLE  AND  NATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


Camera  care 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

springs,  shutter  blades  and 
other  vital  parts  in  less  than  24 
hours.  Leave  the  back  of  the 
camera  open  to  the  air  and  get 
it  to  the  nearest  professional  re¬ 
pair  shop  as  quickly  as  possible. 

If  you’re  going  to  the  tropics 
or  any  place  where  there  are 
high  humidity  conditions  you 
might  find  that  your  camera 
will  become  infect^  by  fungus. 
Fungi  thrive  in  darkness  and 
moisture  and  they  grow  in  the 
camera’s  lens,  shutter  mechan¬ 
ism  and  even  outside  the  camera 
body.  You  can  arrest  the  fungi’s 
progress  by  keeping  the  camera 
in  a  light,  dry  place.  But  your 
camera  still  has  to  be  cleaned — 
a  painstaking  job  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  repairman. 

Unwind 

If  you’re  storing  your  camera 
for  more  than  a  week  be  sure  to 
release  the  shutter’s  tension. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  movie 
camera’s  motor  spring.  If  the 
shutter  is  tensioned  or  a  movie 
camera’s  motor  spring  wound 
for  a  week  or  more  it  will  grad¬ 
ually  weaken  under  the  pro¬ 
longed  tension.  Under  a  week  no 
damage  is  likely. 

If  you’re  shooting  in  cold,  dry 
air  slow  down  the  advance  and 
rewind  (A&R)  operation,  other¬ 
wise  you’re  likely  to  have  static 
marks  on  your  film.  As  an  extra 
safeguard,  there  are  antistatic 
solutions  available.  A  good 
household  liquid  detergent  can 
also  be  used.  Dip  a  cotton  pad 
into  some,  squeeze  it  out,  and 
rub  it  gently  over  the  pressure 
plate. 

If  your  camera’s  covering  is 
peeling  away  from  the  body 
don’t  use  epoxy  to  seal  it  back, 
it  adheres  so  strongly  that  the 
leather  or  synthetic  covering 
will  tear  if  it  has  to  be  removed 
later  to  do  a  repair  job.  Some 
repairmen  use  ordinary  rubber 
cement,  but  we  prefer  the  con¬ 
tact  cement  available  in  camera 
stores. 

Don’t  wrench  your  camera 
onto  a  tripod.  Right  over  the 
mount  is  the  camera’s  speed  con¬ 
trol  mechanism  and  you  can 
drive  the  screw  right  up  into  it. 
Let  the  thread  on  the  head  of 
the  tripod  screw  be  three 
threads  long,  no  longer. 

Free  tips 

If  your  camera  is  malfunc¬ 
tioning  here  are  some  tips  to 
keep  in  mind: 

If  your  mirror  locks  or  jams 
check  it  This  usually  happens 
because  the  camera’s  mirror  vi¬ 
brates  when  you’re  using  a  long 
lens. 


If  your  camera’s  meter  con¬ 
sistently  over  exposes  it’s  usu¬ 
ally  a  diaphragm  problem.  Lu¬ 
bricating  oil  gets  on  the  shutter 
leaves  and  you  should  periodi¬ 
cally  check  the  diaphragm 
lenses. 

If  you’re  having  trouble  with 
overlapping  of  exposures,  double 
exposures  or  no  exposure  at  all 
after  the  16th  or  17th  frame 
this  is  probably  due  to  stiffness 
in  the  rewind  assembly.  It  can 
be  from  excessive  use,  from 
dust,  from  moisture,  or  from  al¬ 
titude.  If  the  camera  rewinds 
and  gets  stiff  it  will  rip  the 
film’s  sprockets  and  you’ll  shoot 
ever)d.hing  on  one  frame. 

Don’t  rotate  the  lens  on  your 
Nikon  farther  than  90  degrees 
when  you  take  it  off.  There’s  a 
small  screw  that  sometimes  falls 
off  and  this  could  fall  inside  the 
camera  and  cause  you  a  great 
deal  of  trouble. 

Check  your  two  highest 
speeds.  The  most  unstable  as¬ 
pects  of  a  focal  plane  camera 
are  the  two  top  speeds.  Two 
window  curtains  cross  and  if 
one  gets  sluggish  you’ll  end  up 
with  a  wrong-sized  frame.  Only 
20  or  30  degrees  can  make  the 
difference  as  they  must  travel 
at  a  rate  of  14-milliseconds. 
Check  your  two  highest  speeds 
from  time  to  time  to  see  if 
they’re  in  good  shape. 

Motorized  miserie* 


REALISM  HURTS^When  Toledo  Blade  photo9rapher  Jack  Acker¬ 
man,  above,  asked  Linda  Barton,  a  University  of  Toledo  cheerleader, 
and  three  other  cheerleaders  to  jump  from  a  three-foot  high  wall 
during  a  football  game,  he  didn't  figure  on  anything  other  than 
a  good  picture.  But  Linda  fractured  her  ankle.  Ackerman  gives 
her  a  framed  copy  of  the  photograph. 


Many  photographers  are  us¬ 
ing  motorized  cameras  today 
and  these  have  their  own  pe¬ 
culiar  set  of  headaches. 

If  your  motorized  camera  is 
suffering  from  fits  and  .starts 
there’s  probably  moisture  in  the 
film  chamber  which  causes  drag. 
There’s  a  curtain  moisture  level 
beyond  which  you  can’t  go  and 
this  is  affected. 

If  your  camera  streaks,  makes 
funny  screeches  or  if  the  camera 
motor  slows  down,  clean  the 
pressure  plate  with  alcohol  and 
rub  it  with  paraffin.  Do  this 
every  week  or  two  and  the  trou¬ 
ble  will  probably  disappear  in  a 
month  or  two. 

If  your  motor  fails  it’s  more 
than  likely  due  to  alkaline  bat¬ 
teries — more  than  50%  of  mo¬ 
tor  failures  are.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  in  their  chemistry  that 
builds  up  an  insulation.  Wire 
brush  the  tops  and  bottoms  of 
your  alkaline  batteries  and 
clean  the  terminals  before  re¬ 
placing  them.  This  should  do  the 
trick. 

If  your  camera  has  a  runaway 
motor  it’s  probably  due  to  the 
input  jack.  This  is  a  three  wire 
system  and  the  motor’s  not  get¬ 
ting  the  right  signal:  it’s  get¬ 
ting  a  “go”  signal  but  not  a 
“stop”  signal.  To  correct  this, 
very  carefully  bend  the  jack 


egg-shaped  to  make  good  con¬ 
tact.  Another  cause  might  be  the 
four  screws  on  the  bottom  of 
the  camera.  If  they  come  loose 
the  motor  will  come  apart  from 
the  battery.  Check  first,  and  if 
this  is  the  cause  use  some  Jew¬ 
eler’s  Watch  Crystal  Cement  to 
anchor  the  screws  on  tightly. 

Those  in  sports  photography 
often  find  that  the  base  sepa¬ 
rates  fnom  the  shell  of  the 
motor.  In  this  case  re-route  the 
straps  to  take  the  weight  off  the 
motor.  The  new  motors  have 
straps  to  eliminate  this  problem 
but  the  older  ones  don’t. 

Photographers  shooting  with 
Pentax  cameras  sometimes  find 
they  jam.  They  usually  get  into 
this  difficulty  because  they  re¬ 
wind  before  their  finger  is  off 
the  release  button.  To  rectify 
this  problem  simply  take  your 
finger  off  the  release  button  be¬ 
fore  rewinding.  And  wind  your 
Pentax  fully  up  to  the  stop, 
otherwise  it  will  shoot  blanks. 

The  early  model  Leicas  suf¬ 
fered  from  this  A&R  Syndrome 
too  and  a  slightly  bent  flange  on 
a  Leica’s  spool  can  make  the 
camera  jam. 

And  check  your  rangefinder  at 
infinity.  If  it’s  not  ok  then  your 
camera  needs  a  check-up.  Very 
often  cameras  receive  impact 
damage  that  photographers 
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aren’t  aware  of.  But  before  you 
check  your  viewfinder  check 
your  eyesight.  If  you  wear 
glasses  buy  yourself  the  sup¬ 
plementary  viewfinder  eyepieces 
now  on  the  market,  they’re  very 
cheap  and  they  can  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  in  your 
picture’s  sharpness.  In  portrai¬ 
ture,  the  difference  of  l/3,000th 
of  an  inch  can  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  blurred  or  a 
sharp  picture. 

When  asked  what  photog¬ 
raphers  could  do  for  their  work- 
ing  gear  in  the  way  of  preven¬ 
tive  medicine,  “Mr.  Fix-it”  ad¬ 
monishes  sternly:  “Take  better 
care  of  your  gear,  that’s  all.” 

• 

James  Fancy  buys 
The  Spinal  Column 

Detroit 

The  Spinal  Column,  25,231- 
circulation  weekly  newspaper  in 
west  Oakland  County,  has  been 
sold  to  Oakland  Community 
Newspapers  Inc.  James  W. 
Fancy  is  the  new  publisher. 

During  the  past  12  years,  the 
new  publisher  has  been  affil¬ 
iated  with  the  12-edition,  146,- 
000  circulation  Community 
News/East  Side  Newspaper 
weekly  group.  He  graduated 
from  Wayne  State  University 
here  in  1956. 
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Public  Relations  Executives: 


Here’s  the  solution  to  one  of  your  most  serious 
public  relations  problems  —  keeping  editors  and 
newsmen  on  1,750  U.S.  dailies,  wire  services, 
Canadian  and  foreign  newspapers,  suburban  and 
weekly  papers,  news  magazines,  syndicates  and 
broadcast  newsmen  —  informed  about  who  to 
contact  at  your  company,  and  where  to 
reach  them. 

PR/INDEX,  an  advertising  listing  published  in 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  magazine  in  the  first 
Saturday  of  each  month,  provides  you  with  an 
opportunity  to  list  your  communications  contacts 
where  the  press  can  readily  find  and  use  them. 
The  cost  is  low,  too,  less  expensive  than  regular 
mailings  to  press  lists. 

Minimum  six-line  listings,  on  a  12  month 
contract  basis  (first  issue  of  each  month  for  a 
year)  may  be  contracted  for  only  $3  a  line.  Single 
insertions  of  six-line  minimum  cost  only  $4  a 
line.  Special  discounts  (10%  available  for 
longer  listings. 


press  contact  lists’ 


to  newspapers 


Editor  &  Publisher’s 


Write  now  for  a  complete  kit,  or 
complete  rates  and  information  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Phone  (212)  752-7050 
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Women  in  SDX 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


ual  approaches  that  would  have 
the  biggest  impact  on  black  high 
school  and  college  youth. 

That  the  Society  compile  a  na¬ 
tional  register  of  qualified  news¬ 
men  with  teaching  skills,  willing 
to  serve  at  full  pay,  on  the  staff 
of  regional  intensive  journalism 
institutes  specifically  designed 
to  prepare  minority  group  per¬ 
sons  to  enter  the  held. 

fl  million  80Uid>t 

That  Sigma  Delta  Chi  obtain 
commitments  from  the  publish¬ 
ing  and  broadcasting  industry 
to  a  $1  million  fund  to  pay  for 
room  and  board  stipend,  and  in¬ 
structors  salaries  for  liiese  in¬ 
tensive  institutes;  and  that 
matching  federal  funds  for  re¬ 
training  also  be  sought  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  eventual  $2  million  en¬ 
dowment. 

That  SDX  begin  a  national 
publicity  campaign  in  print  and 
electronic  m^ia,  and  with  a 
speakers  bureau  drawn  from  lo¬ 
cal  chapters,  to  recruit  minority 
high  s^ool  and  college  youth 
into  journalism  careers. 

That  the  Society  sponsor  a 
series  of  regional  conferences 
for  guidance  counselors  from 
high  schools  and  colleges  with 
predominantly  non-white  popu¬ 
lations,  in  conjunction  with  lo¬ 
cal  radio,  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  proprietors. 

Angelo  is  president 

Frank  Angelo,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
was  elected  president  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  to  succeed  William  B. 
Arthur,  editor  of  Look  maga¬ 
zine. 

Robert  W.  Chandler,  editor  of 
the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin,  was 
elected  first  vicepresident  and 
president-elect. 

Other  officers  are: 

Vicepresident  for  campus 
chapter  affairs,  Horace  G.  Davis, 
Jr.,  Department  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Florida; 

Secretary,  Guy  T.  Ryan,  spe¬ 
cial  representative  of  Copley 
Newspapers,  San  Diego; 

Treasurer,  William  C.  Pay¬ 
ette,  general  manager.  United 
Features,  New  York. 

Nelson  Poynter,  president  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
and  Independent,  was  desig¬ 
nated  honorary  president. 

The  following  reponal  di¬ 
rectors  were  named: 

1.  Don  Carter,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record; 

2.  William  Small,  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  CBS  News,  Washington; 

3.  Rhea  T.  Eskew,  Southern 
Division  Mgr.,  UPI,  Atlanta; 


6.  Ralph  Otwell,  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  Chicago  Sun-Times; 

8.  Robert  McCord,  associate 
editor,  Arkansas  Democrat,  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock; 

9.  Roy  Gibson,  news  director, 
KCPX-TV,  Salt  Lake  City. 

WelU  Key  for  Pulliam 

The  Wells  Key,  awarded  for 
outstanding  service  to  the  So¬ 
ciety,  was  bestowed  upon  Eu¬ 
gene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of 
newspapers  in  Indiana  and  Ari¬ 
zona.  Pulliam,  now  80,  was  one 
of  the  students  at  De  Pauw  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Indiana  that  organ¬ 
ized  Sigma  Delta  Chi  60  years 
ago. 

The  Wells  Key,  named  for 
Chester  Wells,  an  early  presi¬ 
dent  who  died  in  1913,  is  Sigma 
Delta  Chi’s  highest  honor. 

Each  year  the  Society  elects 
three  Fellows  “in  recognition  of 
editorial  performance  or  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  elevation  of 
journalism  as  a  profession.” 
Those  elected  this  year  are  Her¬ 
bert  L.  Block  (Herblock),  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  the  first  cartoonist 
so  honored  by  the  Society; 
Arthur  Krock,  retired  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  Kenneth  Mac¬ 
Donald,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune. 

The  annual  award  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  teaching  in  journal¬ 
ism  was  given  to  Chilton  R. 
(Chick)  Bush,  of  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Douglas  A.  Stone,  a  senior  in 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  had  previously  been 
chosen  as  the  first  winner  of  the 
Barry  Kilgore  Award,  named  in 
honor  of  Bernard  Kilgore,  late 
publisher  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  prize,  a  check  for 
|2,500  and  a  plaque,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Stone  at  the  Society’s 
dinner. 

W'ashington  secrecy  hit 

The  Freedom  of  Information 
committee  reported  that  news 
coverage  problems  in  Washing¬ 
ton  continue  to  be  difficult  de¬ 
spite  the  promise  of  President 
Nixon  to  provide  “an  adminis¬ 
tration  of  open  doors,  open  eyes 
and  open  minds.” 

While  the  situation  at  the 
White  House  itself  has  im¬ 
proved,  the  report  said  many 
government  sources  remain 
shrouded  by  secrecy  and  eva¬ 
sion.  The  Pentagon  and  the  con¬ 
sumer-oriented  federal  agencies 
came  under  special  attack  in  the 
report. 

The  report  said  that  the  Pen¬ 
tagon,  unlike  the  White  House, 
has  showed  no  improvement 
under  a  new  administration,  and 
it  cited  several  examples  in 


which  Defense  Secretary  Melvin 
Laird  has  “reopened  the  Penta¬ 
gon’s  credibility  gap.” 

The  report  was  compiled 
under  the  supervision  of  Clark 
Mollenhoff,  Washington  reporter 
for  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  prior  to  the  time  he 
was  named  as  deputy  counsel  to 
President  Nixon. 

Co-chairmen  of  the  committee 
are  William  McGaffin,  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Washington;  Vance 
Trimble,  Kentucky  Post  and 
TimesStar,  Covington;  William 
J.  Small,  CBS,  Washington,  and 
Alvin  E.  Austin,  University  of 
North  Dakota. 

• 

Hearst  paper 
is  redesigned 
by  its  editors 

Boston 

The  redesigned  Boston  Record 
American  is  meeting  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  public  and  advertiser 
reaction,  publisher  Harold  G. 
Kem  reports. 

The  newly  designed  Hearst 
tabloid  paper  contains  dramatic 
design  and  content  improve¬ 
ments — ^the  result  of  a  six- 
month  research  project  by  the 
paper’s  editors. 

Major  design  improvements 
are  based  on  the  paper’s  com¬ 
pact  size,  an  advantage  in  pre¬ 
senting  improved  graphic  arts 
techniques,  Kem  noted. 

New  headline  styles,  type 
fonts  and  increased  white  space 
with  the  use  of  large  photos 
and  a  horizontal  format  are 
aimed  at  making  the  paper 
easier  to  read  as  well  as  pre¬ 
senting  a  more  exciting  visual 
package. 

The  paper  has  also  been  re¬ 
organize  into  sections,  group¬ 
ing  related  items  and  features. 

Column  rules  were  dropped 
with  all  type  masses  separated 
by  healthy  portions  of  white 
space.  Editorial  and  feature 
pages  now  use  a  three-column 
format  with  a  wider  type  meas- 
use  to  make  them  easier  to  read. 

The  standard  width  of  cuts 
has  also  been  changed  to  frame 
them  with  white  space. 

The  paper’s  center  fold,  which 
had  been  used  for  pictures  only, 
has  been  made  more  flexible  to 
allow  for  special  photo-feature 
reports  in  an  11-column  format. 

The  design  project  was  in¬ 
itiated  six  months  ago  by  man¬ 
aging  editor  C.  Edward  Hol¬ 
land,  with  the  help  of  assistant 
managing  editor  Herbert  E. 
O’Connell  and  feature  writer 
Stephen  P.  Dunleavy. 

In  conjunction  with  the 
changeover,  Holland,  O’Connell, 
Dunleavy  and  business  manager 
Allen  H.  Swartzell  produced  a 
new  90-page  design  style  book. 


70  papers 
co-sponsor  r 
’70  Almanac 

Seventy  daily  newspapers  in  | 
the  Unit^  States  and  Canada  I 
join  Newspaper  Enterprise  As-  * 
sociation  this  year  in  co-pub¬ 
lishing  the  1970  World  Almanac 
and  Book  of  Facts.  Thirteen 
have  been  added  this  year.  ^ 

The  renowned  reference  book  ^ 
goes  on  sale  in  December  ■*! 
throughout  the  North  American  ^ 
TOntinent  For  the  flrst  time  in  j 
its  102-year  history,  it  has  been  * 
completdy  reset  in  a  compute^  ““ 
set  typeface.  'Twenty  pages,  four 
in  full  color,  have  been  added  . 
to  the  1970  edition,  bringing  the 
total  to  952  pages,  including  a  ^ 
24-page  color  insert. 

Newspaper-produced  since  the 
New  York  World  launched  the  ^ 
Almanac  in  1868,  the  World  Al- 
manac  has  been  published  since  ^ 

1966  by  NEA,  newspaper  news- 
feature  service.  To  continue  and  “ 
broaden  the  trsulitional  newspa- 
per  tie,  NEA  invited  selected  re-  ‘ ' 
gional  newspapers  across  the  >4 
country  to  take  part  in  a  new 
publishing  venture  by  co-spon- 
soring  the  book.  From  the  orig-  ^ 
inal  nine  newspapers  for  the 

1967  edition  of  the  Almanac,  the 
team  of  U.S.  co-publishers  has 
grown  to  a  total  of  61.  Last 
year  eight  Canadian  newspapers 
joined  the  program,  and  a  ninth 
was  added  for  the  1970  edition. 

1.7  million  printed 

The  print  order  for  the  Al¬ 
manac  approaches  1.7  million 
which  includes  more  than  140,- 
000  hard-cover  books  published 
for  Doubleday. 

“The  World  Almanac  editors 
and  staff  have  exceeded  them¬ 
selves,”  says  Boyd  Lewis,  NEA 
president  and  editor.  “They’ve 
produced  a  book  which  not  only 
is  an  indispensable  record  of 
things  past  but  which  sets  the 
scene  for  the  soaring  70’s  in 
vivid  words,  full-color  photo¬ 
graphs,  maps,  diagrams  and 
sketches.” 

Earl  H.  Anderson,  NEA  vice- 
president  and  business  manager, 
publisher  of  the  World  Almanac, 
said,  “We  attribute  much  of  the 
modern-day  success  of  the 
World  Almanac  to  the  splendid 
cooperation  of  the  participating 
newspapers.” 

The  Almanac  staff,  headed  by 
Luman  H.  Long,  editor,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  writers,  researchers, 
historians  and  experts  in  many 
fields.  Vincent  P.  Bannan,  Ken¬ 
neth  C.  Johnston,  Albert  C.  Au- 
miller,  Thomas  J.  McGuire, 
Elizateth  Lederle  Lips,  Clive 
Loude  and  Florence  Byrnes 
make  up  the  editorial  staff. 
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Intended  to  dispel  the  myths 

lYO  new  features  tell  Negroes 
e  then  &  now  of  being  black 
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Syndicate  salesmen  are  dis-  the  Wade  Allen  Syndicate  of  New  York  City  and  for  Eric 
ivering  that  black  is  beautiful  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It’s  drawn  and  Jon  Associates,  also  of  New 
4r  at  least  features  created  written  by  cartoonist  Sam  Milai  York. 

^  black  authors  are.  In  an  ef-  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Milai  is  a  61-  The  cartoonist,  who  is  a 
ct  to  fill  the  needs  of  a  previ-  year-old  black  cartoonist  who  grandfather  twice  over  and  j 
uly  forgotten  segment  of  worked  as  a  staff  artist  for  the  whose  son  is  a  doctor,  won  first! 
jnerican  newspaper  readers,  Pittsburgh  Courier  from  1937  prize  for  Best  Editorial  Car- 
fudicates  are  making  a  special  until  1946.  He  was  that  paper’s  toon  in  the  National  Newspaper 
fort  to  find  and  sign  black  art  editor  from  1945  until  1966.  Publishers  Association  in  Phila- 
liters  and  artists.  Many  of  w  .  u-  delphia  in  1966  and  in  Cleveland 

lem  are  succeeding  and  black  ®  ^ 

sture  sales  are  as  brisk  as  Milai,  now  teaching  cartoon-  o*  many  awards, 
rtumn  winds.  ing  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Pitts-  Stanley  A.  Leitner,  president 

A  thrice-weekly  black  feature  burgh,  has  drawn  a  gaggle  of  of  the  Wade  Allen  Syndicate, 
ititled  “The  Negro  in  History”  published  cartoon  strips,  includ-  says  that  black  history  is  in- 
M  added  recently  to  the  rapid-  ing:  Society  Sue,  Bucky,  Don  tended  to  be  both  infomative 
f growing  list  of  black  features  Powers,  Danny  Downbeat,  John  ***<1  interesting.  “But  its  in- 
fing  offered  to  newspapers.  Henry  and  Thunderboy.  He’s  tended  to  be  more  than  that, 
Iffw  two  more  are  offered— one  also  illustrated  such  features  as  hf  continues.  “It  s  intended  to 
weekly  cartoon  feature  deal-  Yesterday  and  Today,  Facts  dispel  the  myths,  fallacies,  and 
ig  with  black  history  and  the  About  The  Negro,  Sunshine  in  stereotypes  of  the  black  man 
dier  a  weeklv  column  dealinsr  Shadows,  and  Sepia  Tid-Bits.  si'd  accuentuate  his  significant 
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^AWOUS  CATCHER  V 
FOR  THE  FABUIjOUS  ” 

homestead  grays  of 
Pittsburgh,  RA.  he  was 
OHE  OF  THE  GREATEST 
SLUGGERS  OF  ALL  TIME. 
WALTER  JOHNSON,  AN 
ALL  TIME  pitching  GREAT 
OF  MAJOR  LEAGUE  BASE¬ 
BALL,  SAID  OF  HIM^THERE 
IS  A  CATCHER  any  BIG 
LEAGUE  COULD  use.  HE 
IS  WORTH  6200,000  TO 
ANY  TEAM.  HE  HITS  THE 
BALL  A  MILE  AND  HE 
CATCHES  SO  EASY  HE 
MIGHT  JUST  AS  WELL  BE 
IN  A  ROCKING  CHAIR.*  • 
died  1947,  AGE  36. 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  '  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEESSEES  W/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


teacher,  research  assistant, 
nursery  school  director,  recep¬ 
tionist,  social  service  worker 
and  writer  who  is,  in  addition 
to  her  myriad  careers,  a  wife 
and  mother. 

The  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 
launched  Sandra  Haggerty's 
column  early  in  1968.  In  the 


IN  1762.  JAMES  1 4/ 

PERHAMBE-  [I 

CAME  ONE  OF  THE  I  \S  f  •  ' -V 

MOST  ouTSTAND-  /  IJVkai  i 

ING  PHVSICtANS  /  / 

OF  HIS  TIME.  HE  >  i 

WAS  PURCHASED  7  ^ 

WHO  %6l^lM 
MEDICINE  AND  ' 

SURGED.  LATER  HE  BOUGHT  HIS  FREEDOM 
AND  HAD  A  large  AND  VERY  PROFITABLE 
PRACTICE  IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


great  eeypnAN  pharaoh,  vanquished  the  shepherd 

KINGS  from  EGYPT.  HE  LATER  INVADED  AND  CAPTURED  SOUTHERN 
mLESnNE.FOUNDED  THE*NEW  EMPIRE''A80UT  1500  ac 
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New  features 

(Continued  from  page  51) 

(Kendall,  6  and  Gillian,  3),  that 
black  people  come  in  all  shades 
of  brown — we  are  a  multicolored 
people.  I  write  of  my  experi¬ 
ences.  They  are,  perhaps,  not 
so  much  of  being  ‘black’  but  of 
being  ‘different’  in  a  white 
America.” 

‘‘Even  though  I  was  the  only 
black  student  in  the  schools  I 
attended,”  she  adds,  ‘‘I  was 


major  in  history  and  a  minor 
in  Russian  language.” 

Despite  her  background  in 
Russian  her  columns  are  in 
plain  English  and  she  makes 
sense  in  a  way  that  many  col¬ 
umnists  writing  about  the  black 
experience  don’t. 


Wine  expert  offers 
newspaper  column 

A  weekly  column  called 
“Wine”  is  being  offered  to  news¬ 
papers  by  Headliner  Syndicate 
(300  New  Jersey  Avenue  S.E., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003). 

The  column  is  written  by 
David  Pursglove,  a  consultant 
on  wines  to  Colonial  Williams¬ 
burg,  hotels  and  restaurants  and 
an  airline.  He  has  published  a 
newsletter  for  devotees  called 
the  “Pursglove  Wine  Letter.” 

The  once -a- week  column 
($2.50)  runs  about  800  words  in 
length,  cutable  from  the  bottom, 
and  is  particularly  aimed  for 
women’s  pages  and  food  sec¬ 
tions.  The  syndicate  calls  the 
column  “an  honest  wine  report 
— not  subsidized  by  the  industry 
in  any  way.” 


Beetle  Bailey 
volunteers  to 
help  Red  Cross 

Beetle  Bailey,  the  Army’s 
most  famous  buck  private,  has 
scorned  the  GI’s  hallowed  rule 
of  “never  volunteer!”  Mort 
Walker’s  cartoon  character,  who 
is  distributed  to  1134  newspa¬ 
pers  by  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  has  offered  his  services  to 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

A  pocket-size  comic  book, 
titled,  “Now  Hear  This,  Beetle 
Bailey,”  has  been  prepared  by 
Walker  as  a  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tion,  to  explain  to  military  per¬ 
sonnel  how  the  Red  Cross  can 
be  of  help  in  the  transition  back 
to  civilian  life.  500,000  copies  of 
the  booklet  are  being  distributed 
at  military  installations,  pri¬ 
marily  those  overseas.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Walker  has  drawn  two 
posters  illustrating  the  Red 
Cross  help  theme — one  for  civil¬ 
ian  audience  and  the  other  for 
use  at  military  posts. 

During  World  War  II,  Mort 


Walker  served  as  a  riflen.an  i; 
an  infantry  company,  later  a; 
tended  Infantry  Officer  ('andi 
date’s  School,  and  then  ene 
in  Italy  as  an  Intelligence  am 
Investigating  officer.  He  was  dis 
charged  a  First  Lieutenant  ii 
1946  and  returned  to  the  Uni 
versity  of  Missouri  to  coinplen 
his  education. 

• 

CQ  employs  Adams 
to  direct  research 

Washington 

A.  John  Adams,  former  di¬ 
rector  of  News  Broadcast  Re¬ 
search  for  CBS  News,  hai 
joined  the  staff  of  Congressioni 
Quarterly  Inc.  to  direct  the  re¬ 
search  department. 

Born  in  Great  Britain,  Adams 
joined  the  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph  as  a  reporter  in  1952. 
Four  years  later  he  went  to 
Radio  Free  Europe  in  Munich 
where  he  was  an  editor,  chie! 
editor,  chief  of  research  and 
evaluation,  assistant  director  oi 
news  and  Bonn  bureau  chief.  Hi 
served  as  a  correspondent  for 
ABC  News  in  Africa.  He  joined 
CBS  in  1965. 


Sandra  Haggerty 

eagerly  accepted  by  my  white 
teachers.  (As  I  look  back,  I  sus¬ 
pect  I  was  sort  of  a  mascot  .  .  . 
a  curiosity.)  I  was  active  and 
did  well  academically.  I  par¬ 
ticipated  in  school  government 
and  was  looked  up  to  as  a  class 
leader  and  received  many  of  the 
coveted  honors.” 

She  attended  the  University 
of  Denver  and  later  acojuired 
both  a  degree  and  a  husband 
from  Utah  State  University  at 
Logan.  “There  I  learned  about 
the  Mormon  religion  and  of  the 
Mormon  attitude  toward  the 
black  men,”  she  says.  “I  grad¬ 
uated  in  June,  1961,  with  a 


Texas  U  honors 
artist  Roy  Crane 

King  Features’  Roy  Crane  has 
added  another  honor  to  his  tro¬ 
phy  shelf.  Last  week.  Crane, 
creator  of  “Buz  Sawyer”  went 
back  to  his  Alma  Mater,  the 
University  of  Texas  in  Austin, 
Texas,  to  attend  a  banquet  at 
which  he  was  given  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Alumnus  Award  of  the 
University.  In  addition.  Crane’s 
fraternity.  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  silver  bowl, 
“in  recognition  as  an  outstand¬ 
ing  and  distinguished  alumnus 
of  Texas  Alpha,”  and  measured 
him  for  a  Texas  Alpha  blazer. 


Comics  business  is  local 

Nampa,  Idaho 

Publisher  Adam  J.  Kalb  in  the  Scripps  League  decided 
to  turn  the  newspapers*  comics  section  into  a  profit  and, 
at  the  same  time,  provide  an  added  service  to  his  readers 
and  advertisers. 

Now,  instead  of  inserting  a  colored  comic  section — 
printed  many  miles  away  and  shipped  to  the  respective 
plants — Kalb  is  printing  his  own  comics  for  the  Idaho 
Free  Press  here  and  the  Caldwell  News-Tribune. 

But,  more  than  that,  they  are  printed  black  on  pink 
newsprint,  and  at  a  considerable  saving  on  the  printing 
bill,  Kalb  says. 

Ad  staffs  have  sold  5  col./2  in.  strips  across  each  of  the 
eight  pages  of  the  Saturday  comics  section  at  contract 
rates.  Also,  more  pages  have  been  opened  up  and  ROP 
advertising  has  been  sold. 


Stars  and  Stripes 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


time  to  present  the  full  story  every  day, 
even  if  the  public  wanted  it  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  producers  could  afford  the 
costs  involved. 

I  do  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  any  of 
the  quotes  in  the  New  York  Times  article. 
The  oft-proved  fact  is  that  any  reporter 
can  get  any  quote  he  wants  from  someone 
among  the  half  a  million  Americans  in 
Vietnam.  The  surprising  thing  is  that  any¬ 
one,  let  alone  an  accredited  correspondent, 
would  accept  the  views  of  three  inexperi¬ 
enced  young  men  as  a  valid  basis  for  a 
news  story,  let  alone  present  them  as 
evidence  that  censorship  exists.  I  don’t 
find  such  blind  acceptance  of  the  findings 
of  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Callup  here  in  the 


United  States,  and  their  reports  are  based 
on  much  wider  samplings. 

As  for  command  influence,  no  one  can 
fault  a  policy  that  says  that  if  two  wire 
services  carry  the  same  story  the  news 
editor  should  use  the  more  balanced  and 
complete  one.  No  one  can  fault  a  policy 
that  says  that  if  a  bizarre  story  is  received 
from  a  single  source  it  will  be  checked 
out  with  the  command  or  agency  involved 
to  determine  its  accuracy  and  that  if  it  is 
used  it  will  be  clearly  credited  to  its 
original  non-govemment  source.  It  is  a 
fact  that  no  one  complained  because  we 
refused  to  use  repeated  stories  carried  by 
one  wire  service  reporting  the  presence  of 
B-.W’s  at  U  Tapao  in  Thailand  long  before 
Thailand  approved  their  presence  and  be¬ 
fore  they  actually  arrived.  No  one  sug¬ 
gested  we  should  have  used  the  stories 
just  because  they  were  disseminated  by  a 
wire  service  that  happened  to  have  a  re¬ 
porter  who  couldn’t  tell  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  four-engine  KC-IS.S  tanker  (that 
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looks  like  a  Boeing  707  without  windows) 
and  a  droopy-wing,  eight-engine  B-52. 

In  summary,  insofar  as  the  authori/K 
military  media  of  the  U.S.  Governmen 
are  concerned,  I  am  confident  that  senior 
management  personnel  will  continue  i' 
ensure  that  the  news  and  feature  material 
presented  is  accurate,  is  balanced,  is  ir 
accordance  with  national  policy,  support- 
the  mission  of  the  nation  and  the  com 
mand,  does  not  adversely  affect  moralf- 
does  not  violate  security  and  does  not  givr 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

If  that  is  censorship  or  news  manage¬ 
ment  tell  it  to  the  publisher  who  forget- 
to  print  all  the  titillating  details  about  the 
escapades  of  the  son  of  his  largest  ad 
vertiser. 

Roger  R.  Bankson 
Colonel,  United  States  Army 
Alexandria,  Va. 

(Colonel  Bankson  is  director  of  the  De 
partment  of  Defense  Information  Services.) 
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Retailers  and  tv 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Kaufman  said  national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  is  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  best  five  years  it  has  had 
since  the  advent  of  television.  This 
is  not  only  because  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  sales  job  that  all  elements  in 
newspaper  advertising  have  done 
but  because  of  the  deterioration  of 
television  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  advertiser,  he  said. 

He  mentioned  the  increased  cost 
of  television  commercials  with  no 
increase  in  ratings,  the  increase  in 
channels  and  multiple  set  homes, 
which  is  all  good  for  the  viewer  but 
not  for  the  advertiser. 

Templeton,  a  vicepresident  of 
Federated  Stores  before  he  joined 
the  Bureau,  said  the  trend  to  chain 


operations  in  department,  discount 
and  variety  stores  contains  the 
threat  that  decisions  about  adver¬ 
tisings  will  no  longer  be  made  lo¬ 
cally.  The  newspapers’  strongest 
point  will  be  attacked,  he  said,  with 
the  installation  of  centralized  ad 
departments  and  the  trend  to  tele¬ 
vision.  The  development  of  private 
label  brands  will  increase  cen¬ 
tralization,  he  warned. 

Templeton  said,  however,  that 
the  growth  of  retail  in  television  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  Discount 
and  variety  stores  are  the  fastest 
growing  areas  in  the  retail  field, 
he  said,  and  they  are  providing  the 
biggest  growth  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  direct  mail.  The 
preprinted  .sections  which  stores 
use  for  mailing  pieces  are  the  news¬ 
paper’s  biggest  competitor,  he  said, 
but  the  advertiser  would  rather  put 
them  in  newspapers  if  he  could  get 


the  right  rate,  the  day  of  the  w 
and  the  circulation  breakdo^.  n 
needs. 

Sears’  venture  into  tele  isio 
amounted  to  $12  million  in  1 
which  was  a  tremendous  in-  rea 
for  them  but  it  represents  40  pe 
cent  of  all  department  store  a 
vertising  on  television.  Temple 
said.  Sears  still  spends  80  perce 
of  its  budget  in  newspapers. 

However,  he  warned  newspape 
men  not  to  be  comforted  by  th 
alleged  high  cost  of  making  tel 
vision  commercials.  He  showi 
several  30-  and  60-second  spo 
which  had  been  produced  at  a  cos 
of  $1,000  to  $2,500.  He  said  half 
department  store  advertising 
co-op  money  and  he  warned  thal 
the  vendors  or  suppliers  are  pres 
suring  them  to  get  out  of  news 
papers. 


Retail  promotion 
specialist  at  BoA 

Jane  Roggers  is  joining  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
as  vicepresident,  Department 
Store  Sales,  effective  December 
1.  She  comes  to  the  Bureau  from 
Halle  Bros.,  Cleveland,  where 
she  was  vicepresident  for  sales 
promotion. 

Miss  Roggers  will  report  to 
Lee  B.  Templeton,  senior  vice- 
president  for  Chain  and  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Sales.  Her  new  post 
with  the  Bureau,  Templeton 
noted,  is  in  line  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  strengthen  operations 
in  the  entire  retail  area.  Miss 
Roggers  will  maintain  contacts 
with  department  and  specialty 
stores. 

SNAP  wanted 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

Franks,  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution,  a  long-time 
SNAP  backer,  says  those  people 
“haven’t  done  their  homework — 
their  estimates  run  as  much  as 
300%  too  high.” 

Newspapers  are  being  asked 
to  subsidize  only  this  second 
phase  of  the  five-point  program. 
The  fee  to  ACB  has  been  worked 
out  on  a  scale  graduated  down¬ 
ward  from  of  1%  on  the  first 
$150,000  paid  for  all  member 
agencies  on  a  one-year  period,  to 
1/10  of  1%  on  any  amount  over 
$10  million.  For  a  paper  billing 
$20  million  in  national  advertising 
to  member  agencies,  the  fee  for 
a  year  would  amount  to  $30,375. 
For  a  paper  billing  $100,000  in 
national  advertising  to  member 
agencies,  the  fee  would  be  $500 
for  the  year.  (And,  it  has  been 
suggested  that,  depending  on  its 
size,  one  additional  newspaper 


campaign,  resulting  from  the 
increased  ease-of-buying,  might 
well  pay  for  the  whole  fee  out¬ 
lay  for  the  year.) 

Subsidy  payments  are  de¬ 
ducted  from  each  payment  as  it 
is  made.  Those  payments  are  re¬ 
mitted,  it  is  stressed,  twice  a 
month,  on  the  10th  and  on  the 
15th  or  20th — no  doubt  much 
sooner  than  they  are  done  now. 

Fees  and  advantages 

As  to  the  amount  of  “power” 
that  would  be  vested  in  ACB,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  SNAP 
system  would  be  guided  by  a 
steering  committee  made  up  of 
newspapermen,  w’ho  would  gear 
the  service  to  the  needs  of  the 
newspaper  industry  and  the 
agencies.  Furthermore,  it  is  in¬ 
herent  in  the  fee  structure  that 
ACB  benefits  only  as  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves  benefit — from 
increased  advertising  volume. 

But  SNAP  doesn’t  stop  here. 
When  Phase  II  has  been  adopt¬ 
ed,  work  w’ill  begin  on  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  three  more  facets  of 
the  program.  The  next  step  will 
Involve  the  creation  and  issu¬ 
ance  of  orders  for  the  agencies 
— ^w'ork  now  done  by  agency 
traffic  departments;  step  4  will 
make  it  possible  to  cost  out  the 
schedules  for  agencies  consider¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising — now 
done  by  media  departments ;  and 
step  5,  a  logical  extention  of  the 
whole  program,  will  be  the 
availability  of  information  on 
newspaper  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  to  both  newspapers  and 
agencies  in  a  vastly  improved 
form  and  at  much  less  expense 
than  is  currently  involved. 

Agencies  have  determined 
that  it  will  be  well  worth  their 
while  to  pay  for  all  three  of 
these  final  steps.  But  they  can¬ 
not  really  move  ahead  until 


Phase  II  has  been  adopted. 

Why  should  the  papers  take 
over  subsidy  for  what  the  agen¬ 
cies  are  paying  for  now?  One 
backer  put  it  this  way:  “For 
the  same  reason  a  dowmtown  de¬ 
partment  store  subsidizes  the 
parking  of  their  customers’  cars 
— because  they  want  to  make  it 
easier  for  their  customers  to  do 
business  with  them.  If  one  store 
doesn’t  make  it  easy,  those  cus¬ 
tomers  are  going  to  turn  to  the 
store  that  does.” 

Easier  road  to  linage 

Any  program  that  has  been 
under  scrutiny  for  as  long  a 
time  as  this  one  has  is  bound  to 
have  run  into  stumbling  blocks 
within  individual  papers  or 
groups  of  papers.  But — ^the 
agencies  do  want  to  buy  the 
newspaper  product.  They  want 
to  buy  it  quickly  and  efficiently 
and  pirobably  in  greater  quan¬ 
tity.  Yet,  they  find  it  tough  go¬ 
ing  and  they’re  asking  for  help. 

One  backer  summed  up  the 
virtues  of  SNAP  at  the  recent 
newspaper  controllers’  gather¬ 
ing  in  Los  Angeles.  He  is 
Charles  Treat,  vicepresident  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  and  he  said: 

“Twelve  years  ago,  a  large 
San  Francisco  advertising 
agency  asked  me  to  spend  10 
days  in  the  shop  reviewing  how 
it  selects  and  buys  a  market  for 
its  client.  They  undoubtedly 
were  10  of  the  most  valuable 
days  I’ve  spent  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  with  all  departments 
— media,  planning,  art,  research, 
strategy  and,  finally,  putting  to¬ 
gether  an  actual  newspaper  buy 
for  a  large  West  Coast  client. 

“I  was  never  so  frustrated  in 
my  life  as  I  was  then,  when  my 
assignment  was  to  buy  the  Los 


Angeles  market  for  newspaper 
I  thought  I  knew  rates  real  we 
and  how  to  evaluate  a  markel 
but  this  was  something  else, 
ended  up  with  28  newspaper 
with  less  than  80  percent  cover 
age,  and  a  cost  factor  that  wa 
astronomical.  From  those  1 
days  on.  I’ve  been  an  evangelis 
on  an  easier  way  to  provide  ou 
clients,  both  agency  and  adver 
tiser,  with  complete  inforim 
tion  in  a  real  easy  way  for  hit 
to  digest.” 

“Chuck”  Treat  has  been  sell 
ing  SNAP  for  12  years. 

• 

Teachers  welcome 
series  on  blacks 

Newburgh,  N.I 

The  Evening  News  has  pub 
lished  part  two  of  its  “Blac 
Heritage”  supplement,  tellini 
the  history  of  Afro-American 
in  Orange  County. 

The  sequel  to  the  widely-8^ 
claimed  part  one  of  “Black  Heri 
tage”  was  published  October  21 
The  first  portion  made  its  a 
pearance  April  28.  It  was  haili 
as  an  important  contribution  t( 
better  understanding  in  thi 
Newburgh  community  and  cam 
into  wide  use  in  schooLs. 

The  Evening  News  is  a  Gan 
nett  newspaper. 

Where  part  one  of  “Bla 
Heritage”  dealt  primarily  wi 
the  early  history  of  the  Negn 
in  Newburgh  and  Orange  Coun 
ty,  part  two  takes  a  more  con 
temporary  view. 

The  Evening  News  distribute 
2,500  copies  of  “Black  Heritap 
part  two  to  Newburgh  school 
where  they  were  griven  to  a 
American  Studies  teachers  a» 
Afro-American  Cultural  Siudk 
classes. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

MAN’S  SUN  ALSO  RISES 


FIRST  FRONT  PAGE  of  Sun  Newspapers'  all  male  section,  "The 
Man's  Sun." 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 

Joining  the  battle  against  sex 
discrimination,  Omaha’s  weekly 
Sun  Newspapers  group  has 
liven  its  male  readers  their 
own  section — run  in  each  of  the 
iron  p’s  five  papers.  Women 
bsvc  their  social  and  women’s 
lections  and  male  Sun  readers 
low  have  the  “Man’s  Sun.” 

Each  of  the  five  Sun  papers, 
the  West-Dundee  Sun,  the  Ben- 
ttm  Sun,  the  North  Omaha  Sun, 
the  South  Omaha  Sun,  and  the 
Sari^y  County  Sun,  all  began  in 
the  suburbs  of  Omaha  more 
than  30  years  ago,  but  because 
of  a  law  which  permits  metro¬ 
politan  annexation  without 
popular  vote,  all,  except  the 
Sarpy  paper,  now  find  them- 
idves  neighborhood  papers 
within  the  city  of  Omaha. 

Total  circulation  for  the  five 
oceeds  60,000  ABC,  in  an  area 
with  a  300,000  to  360,000  popu¬ 
lation.  Ownership  of  the  group 
passed  from  the  heirs  of  the 
founder,  David  Blacker,  to  an 
Omaha  financier,  Warren  Buf¬ 
fett,  early  this  year. 

Buffett  made  few  changes  in 
the  Sun  operation.  Stanford 
Lipsey,  Blacker’s  son-in-law, 
was  retained  as  publisher,  and 
Paul  Williams,  who  was  until 
1966  on  the  Sun  staff,  was  re¬ 
hired  as  managing  editor. 

Lacked  male  readership 

The  need  for  a  section  de¬ 
voted  to  the  male  audience  was 
aeen  by  Sun  management  as  the 
result  of  numerous  admissions 
by  male  advertisers  that  they 
(fidn’t  read  the  Sun  papers,  al¬ 
though  their  wives  did,  they 
■oted.  At  the  same  time,  the 
advertisers  were  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  female-oriented 
advertising  was  doing  well,  but 
the  male-oriented  merchandise 
—the  hardware,  sporting  goods, 
men’s  clothing,  etc. — was  not 
getting  moved  through  Sun  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  same,  lack  of  male  read¬ 
ership,  Williams  said,  was  found 
by  newsmen  talking  to  leader- 
Aip-level  men  (with  the  excep- 
I  tion  of  government  officials) , 

I  end  circulation  supervisors  who, 

I  be  said,  “were  familiar  with  the 
example  of  the  man  in  the  house 
canceling  the  Sun,  only  to  have 
bis  wife  re-order  it  the  next 
week.” 

In  March,  Lipsey  formed  a 
planning  group  whose  purpose 
h  was,  in  Williams’  words,  to 
“define  the  general  shape  and 
eharacter  of  the  new  sertion.” 

Management  decisions  on  the 
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nature  of  the  newly  emerging 
section  stipultaed  right  away 
that  the  section  would  not  fol¬ 
low  the  general  format  of  the 
other  pages.  Crediting  an  arti¬ 
cle  in  E&P  for  the  idea,  Wil¬ 
liams  said  that  Sun  hired  a 
commercial  artist,  Les  Hayes, 
to  create  the  design  for  the  sec¬ 
tion.  The  final  makeup  was  ar¬ 
rived  at  during  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  between  Lipsey,  Williams, 
Hayes  and  other  staff  members. 

The  final  design  was  a  radical 
departure  from  standard  Sun 
procedure,  and  the  must  obvi¬ 
ous  new  element  was  the  sec- 
iton’s  size. 

The  Sun  papers,  which  have 
been  averaging  80  pages  per  edi¬ 
tion  for  nearly  10  years,  are  all 
tabloid  sized,  but  their  men’s 
section  is  carried  2  in  1  folded 
broadsheet.  The  reason  for  this, 
Lipsey  explained,  was  because 
men  are  used  to  reading  the 
broadsheet  page  (he  noted  that 
his  competition  is  a  broadsheet 
daily)  and  will  therefore  find  it 
easier  to  read  the  larger  page. 
In  addition,  he  said,  the  broad¬ 
sheet  offers  more  opportunities 
for  a  neat  and  affective  layout. 

White  space  galore 

The  layout  of  the  first  Man’s 
Sun  issue,  October  9,  certainly 
was  neat  and  affective.  Large 
and  small,  serifed  and  sans- 
serifed  bold  heads  in  Roman  and 
italics  were  artfully  page-mixed. 
And  the  white  spaces  were  free 
to  roam  all  over  the  pages.  This 
open,  airy  format  has  become 
the  section’s  standard  desigrn. 

Helping  to  keep  the  pages 
wide  open  and  airy  are  the  ads 
themselves.  While  a  66  to  60 
percent  advertising  content  is 
maintained  on  the  tab  pages, 
the  man’s  section  is  kept  to  a 
low  40  percent,  and  with  few 
exceptions,  the  ads  are  only 
found  on  the  lower  portions  of 
the  pages.  The  front  page  of  the 
section  is  free  from  advertising. 

Copy-wise,  the  Man’s  Sun  is 
divided  into  five  'distinct  sections 
or  columns.  The  “Man  in  Ac¬ 
tion”  story  of  the  week,  said 
Williams,  “is  a  piece  about  an 
Omahan  who  is  changing  the 
world  he  lives  in.”  The  first  in 
this  series  was  about  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Bears  star.  Gale  Sayers, 
who  doesn’t  want  to  live  in  Oma¬ 
ha. 

What  good  is  a  man’s  section 
if  not  invaded  by  pictures  of 
men’s  favorite  topic,  women? 
In  a  column  called  “Cherchez 
La  Femme”,  male  Sun  readers 
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can  find  pics,  said  Williams,  of 
“good-looking  women;  not  just 
cheesecake;  but  women  in  situ¬ 
ations  where  men  might  normal¬ 
ly  find  them.” 

Maybe  it’s  to  cherchez  the 
competition  in  “La  Femme”,  or 
maybe  it’s  just  curiosity,  but 
Sun  management  has  found  that 
female  readers  have  become 
avid  followers  of  the  Man’s  Sun. 

Getting  into  the  issues  and 
news  of  interest  to  the  male 
reading  public,  the  “Life  in  the 
City”  department  is  a  page 
spread  aimed  at  government, 
politics  and  local  issues.  The 
business  oriented  reader  can 
find  information  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  in  a  column  en¬ 
titled,  “The  Competitors.” 

Another  “must”  in  a  man’s 
section  is  sports,  and  “Winners 
and  Losers”  covers  this  field  in 
a  method  that  stresses  not  so 
much  what  has  already  hap¬ 
pened,  but  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen. 

Selling  the  section 

Creating  the  Man’s  Sun,  was 
one  thing  and  selling  it  to  the 
public  was  another,  so  the  Sun 
staff  went  all  out  in  their  pro¬ 
motion  campaign,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lipsey,  included  work 
by  two  editorial  staff  members, 
three  ad  staff  members,  himself, 
Williams,  and  two  independent 
ad  agencies. 

Lipsey,  in  outlining  the  pro¬ 


motion,  said  that  in  order  to 
“strengthen  the  contemporary 
image  of  the  Sun  and  play  off 
our  emphasis  on  the  Man’s  Sun, 
we  decided  to  go  with  a  slogan 
of,  “Man  .  . .  that’s  Sun  Power.” 

The  slogan  was  carried  on 
newspaper  racks  and  signs, 
bumper  stickers,  31^  inch  but¬ 
tons,  and  table  tents  for  restau¬ 
rants.  But  the  real  attraction 
of  the  campaign  was — you 
guessed  it — girls. 

One  girl  was  selected  to  wear 
an  outfit  made  up  of  Man’s  Sun 
front  pages,  and  she  was  used 
as  the  campaign’s  logo.  Wil¬ 
liams  reported  that  one  execu¬ 
tive  got  a  lot  of  laughs  when  he 
tried,  “clippli(g  an  article”  from 
the  front  of  the  dress. 

Seven  other  girls,  all  of  whom 
were  being  used  to  demonstrate 
“the  new  shape  in  news”,  wore 
dresses  bearing  the  same  front 
pages,  made  from  material 
passed  through  Sun’s  proof 
press.  On  October  8,  they  visited 
211  of  Omaha’s  business  and 
civic  leaders  in  their  offices  with 
advance  editions  of  the  Man’s 
Sun.  Lipsey  had  sent  letters  to 
all  211  asking  them  to  greet  the 
girls  personally  and  reportedly 
moat  didn’t  pass  up  the  chance. 

At  noon  time  the  seven  girls, 
all  models,  were  stationed  at 
Omaha’s  seven  busiest  street 
comers,  to  pass  out  papers 
(only  to  the  men). 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Official  found 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

out  only  for  groceries,  cigarettes 
and  newspapers. 

He  had  arrived,  Sisovic  told 
me,  carrying  a  single  bag.  He 
said  he  had  been  staying  at  the 
YMCA;  that  he  was  a  retired 
railroad  worker,  that  he  was 
suffering  from  cancer  and  was 
recently  treated  at  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital  in  New  York  City. 

Sisovic  couldn’t  believe  it 
when  I  told  him  Brady  was 
wanted  for  stealing  $784,468. 

“Him?  It  is  hard  to  believe 
what  you  say.  He  doesn’t  eat  too 
much.  He’s  just  a  poor  fellow.” 

At  5  p.m.,  when  Lt.  Schofield 
hadn’t  called,  I  called  him  again. 
He  asked  me  where  I  could  meet 
two  FBI  agents.  We  agreed  on 
a  doorway  of  a  bar  across  the 
street  from  the  hotel. 

I  hung  up.  It  was  about  5 :05. 

I  had  just  crossed  the  street  and 
had  storted  into  the  doorway  of 
the  bar,  when  a  car  with  two 
FBI  men  in  it  pulled  up.  A  sec¬ 
ond  car  with  two  more  agents 
followed. 

'Hello,  Mr.  Brady  .  .  * 

They  got  out  as  Brady,  carry¬ 
ing  a  brown  paper  bag,  ap¬ 
proached  the  hotel. 

One  of  the  agents  stepped  for¬ 
ward.  “Hello,  Mr.  Brady,”  he 
said.  “How  are  you?” 

“I’m  fine,  how  are  you?”  re¬ 
sponded  Brady,  ending  with 
these  five  words  a  six-year  elu¬ 
sion  of  the  law. 

Brady  smiled,  as  if  he  had 
expected  it  right  along.  There 
was  no  sign  of  resistance.  He 
agreed  to  go  with  them  and 
walked  slowly  across  the  street. 

An  agent  took  the  bag  of  gro¬ 
ceries  from  Brady,  and  carried 
it  for  three  and  a  half  blocks.  It 
contained  a  half  pound  of  chip 
steak,  for  which  he  paid  $1.10,  a 
lemon  pie,  a  package  of  choco¬ 
late  chip  cookies,  tw'o  small  cans 
of  peas,  two  small  cans  of 
creamed-style  corn,  a  can  of  to¬ 
matoes,  a  can  of  evaporated 
milk,  a  jar  of  grape  jelly,  two 
pounds  of  sugar,  a  quarter- 
pound  of  margarine,  a  one- 
pound  10-ounce  box  of  salt,  and 
the  New  Jersey  edition  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

His  room,  44  steps  above  the 
hotel  lobby,  contained  two  beds, 
a  couple  of  chairs  (one  uphol¬ 
stered  in  red ) ,  a  table,  lamp  and 
a  small  bath. 

On  the  table  between  the  beds 
was  an  ashtray  overflowing  with 
at  least  40  cigarette  butts — 
Benson  &  Hedges — ,  smoked 
down  to  the  filter. 

On  the  table,  on  a  shelf,  were 
three  paperback  books — Roget’s 
Thesaurus  and  tw’o  novels:  “Mr. 


Splitfoot”  and  “The  Gynecolo¬ 
gist.” 

Over  each  bed  was  a  cheap 
picture  of  a  flowerpot.  The  walls 
were  panelled.  He  did  his  cook¬ 
ing  on  the  hot  plate,  which  stood 
on  a  metal  tv  dinner  tray. 

'I  just  existed’ 

Also  in  the  room  was  a  cheap, 
plaid  suitcase  and  a  typewriter 
which  the  former  Boston  news¬ 
paperman  said  he  used  to  do 
some  writing  .  .  . 

After  being  fingerprinted,  he 
made  repeated  attempts  to  reach 
his  wife  by  telephone.  She  com¬ 
mutes  to  Fort  I^e  from  her  job 
with  the  Uniroyal  Corp.  in  New 
York  City.  He  carried  on  a 
warm  conversation  with  the 
FBI  agents  in  the  car,  after  he 
was  picked  up.  Yes,  he  realized 
he  didn’t  have  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  and  was  entitled  to  coun¬ 
sel. 

During  a  lull  in  conversation, 
an  agent  asked  him  where  he 
had  been.  “Let’s  talk  about  the 
weather,”  Brady  said. 

“I’m  kinda’  glad  it’s  over.  It’s 
no  fun  to  run.  I  just  existed.” 

After  his  arraignment,  Brady 
struck  a  pathetic  figure  as  he 
walked  under  a  brightly  lighted 
theater  marquee  enroute  to  the 
car  that  would  take  him  to  At¬ 
lantic  County  Jail. 

There  he  was  in  his  overalls 
and  cheap  clothes,  FBI  agents 
on  both  sides,  news  photogra¬ 
phers  crowding  in. 

It  was  in  drab  cheap  contrast 
to  the  George  Lewis  Brady  that 
Boston  remembered  in  the  late 
1950s — the  expensively  tailored, 
precisely  manicured  lobbyist, 
editorial  writer,  state  agency 
head  and  occasional  panelist  on 
the  “Starring  the  Editors” 
show. 

But,  w'hile  Brady  has  lost  his 
flamboyant  bounce  and  looks 
older  than  his  63  years,  he 
hasn’t  lost  his  dignity  nor  his 
aplomb. 

FBI  men  addressed  him  as 
“Mr.,”  and  he  responded  in  kind. 
And  when  it  was  all  over  and  I 
introduced  myself,  there  wasn’t 
a  hint  of  animosity. 

«  «  * 

$400,000  bail  set 

Thus  Connolly  told  his  story. 
It  only  remained  for  the  Globe, 
in  its  running  story,  to  fill  in 
the  gaps.  Brady  said  he  once 
went  from  Los  Angeles  “back 
home,”  and  walked  over  to  the 
house  where  he  had  lived  and 
stood  outside  for  five  hours  in 
the  rain.  He  didn’t  try  to  enter. 

U.S.  Commissioner  Robert 
Neustadter  set  bail  at  $400,000 
and  consigned  the  prisoner  to 
jail  when  Brady  was  unable  to 
make  bail.  In  a  pocket  of  the 
bib-type  overalls  Brady  was 
wearing,  authorities  found  $5,- 
744 — including  five  $1,000  bills. 


Informed  that  the  money  was  Past  week’s  range 
being  seized  as  stolen  property,  r  n-jpM 

Brady  said:  “Can  I  have  $10?”  SIOCK  prices 

The  Globe  had  a  sidebar  on  " 

Connolly.  He  s  43,  the  father  of  Mrkay  Photo  .  20H  M 

four  sons  and  three  daughters,  Bdc^g.- S; 

a  native  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  He  CowUi  Communicotiont  .  ^ 

attended  public  school  there  Crowtii  Coiiior  . .  31%  m 

during  the  depression  years  and  cutior  Hammor  .  3*%  ji 

took  a  job  at  17  as  office  boy  at  Corp  .  24%  ^ 

the  Haverhill  Gazette.  Eitra  Corp .  12  31 

Connolly  was  promoted  to  Fairchild  Camara  .  IW 

,  ~  j  j  I  Foot#,  Cona,  Balding  .  13'/.  IIV 

Staff  reporter,  and  covered  al-  G*nnatt  Co.  . . .  2»H  21^ 

most  every  type  of  story  in  Hav-  Saorgia  Pacific  .  54%  siv 

erhill  before  moving  on  to  the  Harri*  intartypa  ..  .  7b%  ttv 

old  Haverhill  Sunday  Record,  inmont  .  \t'U  ITV 

and  in  sequence  to  the  Yankee  K&rW^ciarV'’."  m 

Network  News  Seiwice,  the  Knight  Nawspapan  .  4»  m 

Pottstovm  (Pa.)  Mercury,  the  Kii^cT^rp"  .V.::  SS 

Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Herald,  the  Tima  inc.  .  50%  4P/, 

defunct  Boston  Post  and  the  "■V.' 

Boston  Herald.  He  joined  the  Digital  EguTpma"nt^*.°' v 

Globe  in  1963.  •  vv  • ; . 

Jeremiah  V.  Murphy,  of  the  S’nVo^Uctrinif.  55%  Sa 

Globe  staff,  wrote:  “It  didn’t  Naw  York  Timas  .  WA 

surprise  Boston  newspapermen  whwast  FoVaVt' Vnd; ' ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  22%  m 

to  learn  that  Dick  Connolly  had  Wood  industrias  .  14'/,  1414 

spotted  George  Brady  while  .  iOvr  tha  Countar) 

WStlkin^  Along  a  streex  in  At-  Boston  Horald-Travalor  .  30  31 

lantic  City.  Cincinnati  Enquirar  .  35'%  m, 

“He  never  seems  to  call  it  a  oowna  Comms .  I7%  isv 

day  ...  He  has  won  many  prizes,  Doyia.  Dana,  Bambach  .  25'/i  2514 

including  the  Thomas  Stokes  “jr* 

Award  in  1966,  and  was  a  mem-  Hurlatron  . .  5'/i  514 

ber  of  the  Globe  team  that  won  GaM^i  38'/,  39^' 

the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1965  for  Ogiivy.  Mathar  .  24  23 

the  J udge  Morrissey  case  ( about  '  I  ; ; ! !  24%  231/, 

corruption  in  Massachusetts  Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  23  23 

politics).”  (Canadian  Exchangas)  ^ 

B^.c.  Forast  341%  35? 

Graat  Lakas  Papar  .  25  24 

MacMillan.  Bloadal  .  34'/]  34'/; 

Man^s  Sun  Thomson  Newspapers  .  19'/]  21^1 

(Continued  from  page  55) 
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Abitibl  .  .  12'/,  12V 

B^.C.  Forast  .  341/4  35V 

Graat  Lakas  Papar  .  25  24 

MacMillan.  Bloadal  .  34'/,  34'/; 

Southern  P-ass  .  44  42<4 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  19'/,  2lfA 


Lee  group  has 


Using  every  available  media  r 

of  communications.  Sun  man-  reCOrU  reVeilUeSI 
agement  blanketed  the  Omaha  ^  ^ 

area  with  their  promotion  of  prOllt  Up  19% 
the  new  section.  Paid  advertis-  ^ 

ing  went  on  Omaha’s  three  Davenport,  Iowa 

major  tv  stations,  five  radio  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated] 


stations,  and  in  the  city’s  morn-  reported  record  high  revenues 
ing  anil  evening  daily  newspa-  and  net  income  for  the  fiscal 
pers.  y®ar  ended  September  30,  1969. 

The  group’s  750  carrier  boys  Operating  revenues  were  $31,- 
were  used  to  deliver  a  sample  943,000  or,  19  percent  higher 
copy  of  the  new  section  with  a  than  for  fiscal  1968.  Net  income 
postage  free  return  subscription  was  $2,880,053  as  compared  to 
card,  to  every  non-subscriber  in  $2,415,291  in  1968,  an  increase 
the  city.  19  percent.  On  a  per  share 

Luck  was  really  with  the  Sun  basis,  net  income  was  $149 
group.  The  week  before  the  versus  $1.27  last  year. 

Man’s  Sun  was  scheduled  to  Leo  Enterprises’  stock  has 
make  its  debut,  the  group  un-  been  sold  to  the  public  since 
covered  and  printed  in  a  copy-  March  19  on  the  Over-Thfr 
righted  article,  proof  that  the  Counter  market, 
city’s  privately-owned  bus  com-  A  dividend  of  10  cents  a  share 
pany,  if  bought  by  the  city,  was  paid  in  each  quarter.  The 
would  provide  the  owners  with  total  payment  for  the  year  corn- 
huge  profits  at  the  public’s  ex-  pares  with  37%c  in  the  previous 
pense.  Disclosure  of  the  facts,  year.  Dividends  per  share  have 
which  were  picked  up  and  car-  been  increased  each  year  since 
ried  by  other  news  media,  with  1963, 

credit  to  Sun  Newspapers,  fo-  Lee  operates  17  newspapers  in 
cused  the  attention  of  the  male  seven  states,  and  three  broad- 
community  on  the  weeklies,  casting  divisions  including  tv. 
Quite  a  boon  the  week  before  in  three  states,  from  the  shores 
introduction  of  a  section  for  of  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Pacific 
men.  Northwest. 
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Greece  puts  ‘cleansing’ 


press  code 

Trying  to  strike  a  medium  be- 
tn-een  suppression  and  a  totally 
free  press  held  “responsible  for 
the  decadence  of  Greek  de¬ 
mocracy”  before  a  military  take¬ 
over  in  April,  1967,  the  Greek 
government  has  posted  a  new 
press  code  designed  to  “cleanse 
and  discipline”  the  Greek  press. 

Government  critics  claim  the 
new  code  is  only  a  trifle  less 
levere  than  the  strict  censor- 
ihip  that  was  lifted  October  3. 

Suspension  requested 

The  courts  are  required,  for 
instance,  under  the  new  code  to 
suspend  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper  if,  within  a  five-year 
period,  it  twice  commits  certain 
offenses.  These  include  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  articles  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  an  insult  to  the  king  or 
the  state  religion;  to  have  dis- 
dosed  military  secrets,  incited 
sedition,  or  to  have  propagated 
views  of  outlawed  parties  such 
as  the  Communist. 

Also  made  punishable  as  press 
offenses  are  deliberate  defama¬ 
tion  and  libel,  carrying  penal¬ 
ties  of  a  maximum  of  three 
months  in  jail  plus  minimum 
fines-  of  $660. 

Under  the  new  code,  incite¬ 
ment  of  sedition  may  involve 
prison  terms  ranging  from  five 
years  to  life. 

The  publication  of  an  article 
considered  likely  to  shake  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  in  the  economy 
can  bring  imprisonment  for  at 
least  six  months  and  a  fine  of  at 
least  $3,330. 

Trials  prescribed 

The  new  code  goes  into  effect 
January  1.  Until  then,  the  press 
regulations  issued  under  martial 
law,  after  the  abolition  of  “pre¬ 
ventive”  censorship  on  October 
3,  remain  in  effect,  and  violation 
conies  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
special  military  courts.  After 
January  1,  press  offenses  will  be 
tried  by  the  civil  courts,  and 
sentences  passed  cannot  be  sus¬ 
pended. 

Articles  or  cartoons  (a  fre¬ 
quent  cause  of  complaint)  that 
sre  judged  to  have  kindled  po¬ 
litical  passions  can  result  in  jail 
terms  for  at  last  a  month  and  a 
fine  of  at  least  $330. 

Provisions  of  the  new  code 
uinounced  November  15  abolish 
many  major  financial  conces¬ 
sions  that  Greek  newspapers 
have  enjoyed  for  years.  Some 
<luty  exemptions  on  imported 
newsprint  will  be  ended.  The 

editor  6c  publisher 


into  effect 


privilege  was  granted  in  1938 
to  facilitate  a  broader  dissem¬ 
ination  of  news  in  Greece.  Some 
newspapers  for  the  first  time 
will  be  required  to  pay  taxes  on 
profits,  as  do  other  businesses. 

The  new  law  establishes  a 
commission  of  senior  judges  and 
government  officials  who  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  control  the  finances 
of  all  newspapers,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  bribery,  blackmail  and  for¬ 
eign  financing.  All  publishers 
must  be  Greek  citizens. 

John  Agathanghelou,  Alter¬ 
nate  Minister  to  the  Premier’s 
office,  said  the  new  press  law 
should  “protect  society  and  the 
state  from  an  abuse  of  press 
freedom,”  which  he  said  was 
“the  main  cause  of  the  decline 
of  democracy  in  Greece”  before 
the  military  coup. 

Newsprint  privilege 

Agathanghelou  said  the  duty¬ 
free  newsprint  privilege  would 
be  reg^ulated  in  this  way:  News¬ 
papers  with  circulations  up  to 
25,000  daily  will  still  enjoy  the 
pri-vilege,  but  those  with  circu¬ 
lations  up  to  50,000  will  pay  50 
percent  of  the  import  duty.  The 
duty  on  a  ton  of  newsprint  cost¬ 
ing  $166  would  be  $116  for  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  latter  gfroup. 

The  exemption  rate  will  drop 
to  25  percent  for  papers  with 
circulations  up  to  75,000,  and  to 
5  percent  for  daily  circulations 
of  100,000  or  more. 

Three  of  nine  Athens  dailies 
have  circulations  of  100,000  or 
more.  They  are  the  morning 
Acropolis  and  its  afternoon  edi¬ 
tion,  Apogevmatini,  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  Ta  Nea, 

All  three  were  accused  re¬ 
cently  of  violating  the  qualified 
press  freedom.  The  newspapers, 
for  instance,  discovered  that 
they  could  increase  their  sales 
by  an  anti-government  stance. 
One  Athens  daily  used  a  three- 
inch  head  that  said,  “More  De¬ 
mocracy,”  In  smaller  letters  it 
added :  “ — Brandt  Promises.” 

The  new  law  will  make  such 
practices  punishable  by  prison 
terms  and  fines.  It  is  believed 
that  the  government,  in  order  to 
carry  out  its  promise  for  the  re¬ 
storation  constitutional  rule, 
will  reactivate  Article  14  of  the 
constitution,  safeguarding  press 
freedom.  But  journalists  believe 
such  freedom  will  be  couched  in 
so  many  restrictions  that  it  will 
require  a  conference  with  a  law¬ 
yer  before  publishing  some 
stories. 
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Green  buys  another  weekly  in  Colorado 


Harry  Green  Jr.,  publisher  of 
Record  Stockman,  Inc.,  Denver, 
has  purchased  the  Aurora 
(Colo.)  Star,  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
neth  Bund  for  an  undisclosed 
sum. 

Dan  Green,  22,  son  of  the 
publisher,  will  be  editor  of  the 
weekly.  Bob  Guy,  who  until  re¬ 
cently  was  general  manager  of 
the  Aurora  Advocate,  the  com¬ 
munity’s  other  weekly,  will  man- 
agre  the  publication. 

Publication  date  will  be 
changed  from  Thursday  to  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  its  name  will  be 
changed  to  Aurora  Star  Sen¬ 
tinel.  It  has  5,000  paid  circula¬ 
tion. 


Green  is  a  major  stockholder 
in  Gateway  West  Corp.,  which 
publishes  several  suburban  pa¬ 
pers  that  are  edited  by  Richard 
Hilker. 

• 

Brown  buys  interest 
in  Connecticut  daily 

Robert  L.  Brown,  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev., 
has  announced  purchase  of  an 
interest  in  the  Winsted  (Conn.) 
Daily  Citizen. 

Brown  served  with  United 
Press  in  the  Far  East  for  six 
years  before  returning  to  the 
United  States  and  joining  the 
Don  Reynolds  newspaper  organ¬ 
ization.  He  has  sold  a  PR 
agency  in  Las  Vegas. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vost  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  1  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Appraisers  Consultants  Newspaper  Brokers 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  S8,  Norton,  Kans.  6T654. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  646-3367. 


Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W,  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y,  10010. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Buildini; 
Washington.  D.  C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


WE-RE  LOOKING  FX)R  A  PRINTER 
in  N.Y.C.  to  print  a  daily  newspaper, 
standard  or  tab,  contract  basis,  union 
or  non-union.  Box  1903,  Blditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Cartrrons  Wanted 


ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  by  artisU  of 
the  18th,  19th  and  20th  century.  Comic, 
poiitical,  editorial — magazine  and  news¬ 
paper.  Will  purchase  single  drawings 
or  complete  collections.  Box  182,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Pa. — 18039. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach. 
Florida  38516.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
805  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FBIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48868 

HARRIS  ELLSWOR'raTLIcensocT Bkt7. 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509.  Roseburg.  Oregon  97470 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  Instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
184  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (206)  262-2411 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

OFFSET  WEEKLY  in  lovely  small  N. 
C.  community.  Ideal  tor  husband/wife. 
$26,000  cash  or  mostly  cash.  Box  1804, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  an 
exceptional,  young,  aggressive  news¬ 
paperman  who  really  wants  to  make 
his  fortune.  Large  offset  weekly  printed 
iff  central  plant  grossing  $100,000  an¬ 
nually  in  sixth  largest  city  in  Illinois. 
No  real  estate  to  buy.  Owner  burdened 
with  other  unrelated  business  interests 
and  must  sell.  Box  1802,  Ekiitor  A 
Publisher. 


LOS  ANGELES  community  weekly  in 
growth  area — great  for  man/wife  com¬ 
bo  or  energetic  publisher.  Low  down, 
good  terms  to  right  party.  Principals 
only.  Box  1837,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  FLORIDA  WEEKLIES:  also  do 
typesetting  and  paste-up  for  other  pub¬ 
lications.  $46,000 — $20,000  down,  bal¬ 
ance  on  payments  with  no  interest.  Box 
1823,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


MICHIGAN  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
grossing  over  $80,000.  Will  sell  for 
$20,000  down  plus  percentage  of  gross, 
or  will  consider  partner  with  small 
down  payment  to  buy  in  gradually. 
Write  Box  1866.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  CHAIN— A  jewel  of  three 
adjoining  weeklies;  10,000  circulation 
p.xid ;  c<'>mplete  modem  web  offset  plant. 
cnld-t3rp<t ;  all-new  equipment  in  mod¬ 
ern,  air-conditioned  building.  $200,000 
volume  with  potential  to  go  daily  in 
burgeoning  area  within  60-milea  Chart 
Area  2  metro  city.  Beautiful  country 
area.  Owner  has  other  interests  de¬ 
manding  time.  Only  buyers  with  at 
least  $60,000  down  payment  need  ap¬ 
ply.  Write  Box  1876,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Netcgpapert  For  Sale 


Netcgpapert  For  Sale 


SOUTHWESTERN  DAILY  —  $76,000 
ik>wn.  Rotary  letterpress  plant;  growth 
area;  strategic  location.  Financial  ref¬ 
erences  required.  J.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


DESERT.  California;  great  potential ; 
$60M.  Mel  Hodell,  Bkr.,  1388  Euclid, 
Upland,  Calif.  91786. 


NEW  MEXICO  WEEKLY  —  Gross 
$7!>M;  price  $.">0,000  with  16M  down. 
Sellers  ft  Houge,  1415  E.  University 
Mesa.  Ariz.— 86201. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 


■SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  wNb  order  I 


. $1.00  per  lint,  per  Istut 

S-«teki . $1.10  ptr  lint,  ptr  Ittut 

2-wtckf . $1.20  per  lint,  ptr  litut 

1-wttk  .  $1.30  ptr  lint. 


Ceunt  firt  armpt  words  ptr  lint 
3  lints  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  (or  box  sttvict 
Alr-aMlI  sttvict  an  box  numben  alst 
availabit  at  $1.00  txtra. 


Hesitant  abeut  answerini 
a  blind  ‘help  wanted'  ad? 
Respondents  desinnt  to  avoid  send- 
bif  a  icsumd  to  specific  newspapen 
or  orpanizatiens  can  still  do  so  by 
placinp  same  In  an  envelope  ad- 
ditsstd  ta  "ClassWtd  Department" 
alenp  with  a  note  listinp  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
matter  for  you. 


*'AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Remlffance  thoefd  aceempany  clan- 
tided  copy  whee  tebmlffed  for  peb- 
HeaHoa  eelatt  eredlf  bat  been  e^ 
foMItbed.) 


4-wttkt . $1.50  ptr  lint,  ptr  Issue 

3-wttks . $1.60  per  lint,  per  Istut 

2-wctkt . $1.70  ptr  lint,  ptr  Ittut 

1-wttk  .  $1.80  ptr  lint. 


DISPLAY - CLASSIHED 

The  use  ef  herders,  btidfact  type,  cuts 
tr  athtr  deceritient,  chanptt  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  far  ditplay- 
clanifitd  it  $3.15  per  apatt  lint— $44.10 
ptr  celumn  Inch  minimum  space. 


SELECT  NEWSPAPER  AVAILABLE 
ill  South,  Southwest.  Newspetior  Ser¬ 
vice  Co.,  Inc.,  215  Curtit  St.,  Jennings, 
La.— 70546.  Ph:  (318)  824-0476. 


DAILIES 

We  have  small  daily  situations  develop¬ 
ing.  Write  fully  and  state  finances. 

J.  N.  WELLS  ft  <30MPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt  Road,  Wheaton,  III. 


FOR  SALE.  BY  OWNEHl  —  $70,000  | 
gross  offset  weekly  and  job  shop.  You 
need  top  credit  and  some  cash.  Area 
6  Mid-America,  ideal  location.  Box  1911, 
Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


NORTHERN  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE 
weekly,  $12,000  down;  letterpress; 
profitable ;  nice  climate.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Bkr,,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


Correspondents 


PRESS  REILEASEIS  —  Let  us  cover 
Washinprton  for  you.  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  news  releases  from  ALL  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  mailed  out  of  town 
daily — only  $26/month  plus  pootaco. 
C’HITTENDEN  PRESS  SE31VICE,  1067 
National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  D. 
C.— 20004.  (202)  737-4484. 


CONVINCE  ME  YOU  CAN  OPERATE 
$75M  Southern  letterpress  weekly — put 
up  enough  cash  to  guarantee  it — and 
you’re  in  business.  'Tired  owner.  Box 
1904,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


Features  Available 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Toasday,  4:30  PM 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Score  a  beat  with  NEWSBEATI  Top 
ideas  for  the  enterpriser!  Usable 
samples — $2.  Newsfeatures  Associates, 
1312  Beverly,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— 63122. 


“FOOLS,  DEVILS  and  MADMEN”— 
Provocative  personal  daily  column.  For 
sample  releases,  write  Box  1263,  EMitor 
ft  Publisher. 


COVER  WASHINGTON 
ON  A  "nGHT  BUDGET 
Newspackage  designed  by  former  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  city  editor.  This 
service  offers  features,  depth  articles, 
interpretation,  and  spot  news  slanted 
toward  community  newspaiier  audience. 
Box  1836,  ElditrT  ft  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  HOROSCOPE  BY  OLG> 
will  increase  your  readership.  In  ove' 
100  newspapers.  Repro.  proof  form. 
First  month  trial  ETIEE.  Write:  Queen 
City  Publishers,  724  S.  Braun  St., 
Denver,  Colo. — 80228. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaiier  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REn>  AIRING— TRUCKING 
Ebepert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  3IASON,  INC. 
65-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11281 
(AC  212)  JAclcson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


Box  numbsn,  which  an  sniltd  each  day 
as  they  an  nccivad,  an  vaiW  far  1-ytar. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


Presses  &  Machinery 


BM  Tbbd  Ava.,  N.  Y..  N.  T.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plasa  2-70fO 


FOR  SALS 

Immediate  Delivery — "Like  New” 

Compugraphic  computer,  complete  with 
all  standsird  equipment.  See  in  opera- 
ti<m. 

For  further  information  contact; 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  (X)RP 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108  I  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-45N 


(AC  816)  221-9060 


16-PAGE  GOSS  Dupleoc  Tubular  with 

(XIMPUTER— JUSTAPE  SR.  Model  comploU  stereo  equipment;  also  Klis- §  Fablislu 
109021,  S#  1100.  Includes  (8)  BRPE  Horb«t» 

Punches.  (2)  Digatronic  Refers  and  Feather,  News,  Snyder,  Texas- 79641. 

(1)  Spare  Parte  Kit.  O 


Punches.  (2)  Digatronic  Refers  and  |  Feather,  News,  Snyder,  Texas- 79641. 
(1)  Spare  Parte  Kit.  Computer  used 
only  17  months.  Contact  H.D.  Osteen, 

Jr.,  The  Daily  Item,  20  N.  Magnolia 
St.,  Sumter,  S.C. — 29160.  Ph:  (AC 
803)  773-6065. 
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TV/WfT'M' 

FOR  SALE:  Justowriter  composer  and 
reproducer.  Composer  adjusted  to  drive 
ATF  photo  typesetter;  8-pt.  news  face 
on  reproducer;  used  very  little ;  $2,500. 
Alaska  Northwest  Pub.  Co.,  180  2nd 
Ave.  Sooth,  Edmonds,  Wash. — 98020. 
1%:  (206)  744-4111.  First  come— first 
served. 


EXCELLENT  BUY— Best  Cbuh  Offer. 
Goss  Duplex,  8-page  web  newHpaptr 
press.  Variable  speed  motor,  all  cos. 
trols;  extra  shafts.  Fernandina  Read 
News-Leader,  P.  O.  Box  766,  Fernsa- 
dina  Beach.  Fla.— 32034.  Call  colleel 
(904)  261-3686. 


FAIRCHILD  TTS  Universal  Perfora¬ 
tor  ;  6  mag;  like  new.  Teletypist  Ser¬ 
vice,  1133  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
—10010. 


SOLIDS  PRINT  SOLID  when  baaed 
with  jm.Buralumin  Newspaper  Base. 
Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio— 44256. 


SACRIFICE— WE  NEED  THE  SPACE 
Perfect  24-page  Goss  Duplex  Tu)>ular 
with  Kemp  melting  pot,  casting  box. 
plate-finishing  machine,  router,  chaSM 
and  turtles.  Buy  for  parts  or  as  eas- 
plete  package  to  start  your  own  low- 
cost  leterpress  shop.  Make  an  offer. 
Available  immediately!  Call  collect  to 
Arlin  Albrecht  (012)  SSS-SOS.").  or 
write:  Republican  Elagle,  Red  Wing, 
Minn, — 56066. 


WANT  TO  AWAKEN  TOUR  READEBbt 
Provocative,  "new”  column,  760  to  1,- 
000  words,  being  offered  to  weekly  pulv 
lishers.  Facts  on  current  issues  gath¬ 
ered  from  extensive  study  and  research: 
hard-hitting,  caustic  commentary,  writ¬ 
ten  to  stimulate  thought.  Standard 
rates.  Box  1886,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


THE  NA'nON’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  ft  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles  — $111.60  to  $128.70  F.O.B. 
Elkin, 

IFrite  for  literature 
L.  ft  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
320  Church  St..  Elkin.  N.C.  28621 
(AC  919)  835-2879 


Stereotype  Equipment 


STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%"— AO 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCHATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-46N 


Mailroom  Equipment 


"THE  COUNSELOR"— Weekly.  Case 
studies.  Book  of  the  Week  and  con¬ 
fidential  reader's  service.  76  Highland 
Ave.,  Middletown,  N.Y.— 10940. 


6-STA'nON  DEXTER  (M-G-D) 
INSER'nNG  MACHINE 
Complete  with  AC  motors 
(only  6  years  use) 

In  excellent  condition 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  OX-7-4690 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
21%  —  22%  —  28  9/16 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOaATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-45N 


Wanted  To  Buy 


“SKI  TIPS” — funny  new  weekly  ski 
column  geared  to  recreation  skiers.  Ap¬ 
pealing.  Amusing.  Write  for  sampies. 
Ski  Trips.  66  Navy  St.,  #113,  Venice, 
Calif.— 92091. 


Material  For  Sale 


COLOR  KING  OR  NEWS  KING  nidt 
and  60-inch  roll  stand.  Daily  Mesisa- 
ger.  Union  City,  Tenn. — 38261. 


4”  POLYEniYLENE  RIBBONS, 
quality  tested  and  fully  guaranteed, 
comparable  to  IBM  6121  and  FYiden 
EXEX7UTIVE.  Only  $5.50  per  dozen. 
Superior  Life  Nylon — full  18  yards — 
only  $16.00  per  dozen.  Call  or  write 
(609)  428-3223 — FHN  Business  Prod¬ 
ucts,  1600  King  Highway,  Cherry  Hill, 
N.J.— 08034. 


USED  ROSBACK 
NEWSPAPER  INSERTER 
Ph:  (218)  761-3740  Mr.  Williams 


MODEL  86  LINOTYPE.  The  Red  Dsa 
Advocate,  Box  620,  Bed  Deer,  Alberts, 
Canada. 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  frtnn  Nat'I  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


HELP  WANTED 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


ELROD,  electric  pot,  II  molds,  Mar- 
gach  feeder.  No.  EM708E1.  Ebccellent  con¬ 
dition.  El  Dorado,  Kansas,  Times. 


EXPERIENCED  TEACHER,  Master’) 
degree  or  higher,  for  growing  news 
paper,  radio-television  news  curricals. 
Progressive  Mid-South  city.  Advance 
ment  opportunity  for  right  person.  Cos- 
tact  Dr,  John  McLemore,  Northssd 
Louisiana  State  College,  Monroe,  La.— 
71201. 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


ALL  MODEXS 

Linotypes— Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA’nVES 
186  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


FOR  SALE:  TWO  FRIDEN  LCCVF  EDITOR- WRITER  to  direct  coilcgs 
punchers  for  6.  7  or  8-level  taiw.  With  publications.  Minimum  of  two  years  » 
strad  units.  Used  on  718-10.  Contact  perience  necessary.  Up  to  $10,000.  SsM 
W.  R.  Stabler,  P.O.  Box  160,  Napa,  resum4  to  Richard  K.  Brunner,  Hif- ■ 
Calif.— 94658.  Ph:  (707  )  226-8711.  College  Information,  Muhlenberg  Col- 

leire.  Allentown,  Pa. — 18104. 


Perforator  Tape 


JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
tor  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1600  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08084.  (AC  609)  428-8223. 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  COLLEGE 
top-rated  advertising  program  la  look- 
NOW  STATIGFREE  perf  Upes  at  our  ["*  ^structor  sUrting  .S*  i'**; 

same  prioes-lowest  in  USA.  All  colors.  5”" 

Tod  quality  Applicant  should  Include  )«lvevti^ 

_  „  ,,  and/or  teaching  experience;  eduoiitiosol 

Call  or  wrlU  background.  Rank  will  be  base.!  upm 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3666  total  professional  qualifications.  Writ) 

26  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44808  Box  1924,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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areer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Adminittrativa 


Cla$tified  AdvartUing 


NEEU)ED  IMMEDIATELY!  Vmeuier  CLASSIFIED  Display  Adyertiaing 
now  axiata  for  an  azparianoed  elaaai*  ^laaman  wanted  for  one  of  Southern 
fled  aaaiatant  advertising  manager  for  California's  fastest-growing  daily  news- 
Lake  County's  No.  1  cboioa  daily  news-  papers.  Must  be  able  to  make  good, 
pa4>er.  The  Mewa-Hermid.  ^oellmt  sal-  salable  layouts  and  handle  a  Targe 
ary,  bonus,  outstanding  future.  Must  volume  of  business.  Salary,  commis- 
have  at  least  I  years'^  experience  in  sion,  proflt-sharing,  retirement  pro- 


peper.  The  Mewa-HermId.  Eixoelimt  sal¬ 
ary,  bonus,  outstanding  future.  Must 
have  at  least  I  years'^  experience  in 
selling  claasifled.  No  personal  problems. 
Apply  to  Alan  G.  Nicholas,  88879 
Mentor  Avenue,  Willoughby,  Ohio 
44094. 


nam,  life  and  health  Insurance,  etc. 
Give  complete  qualiflcations  in  first 
letter  to  Mr.  L.  J.  Bents,  The  Daily 
lUport,  P.O.  Box  593,  Ontario,  Calif. 


LABOR  RELATTONS  MANAGER 
Tn  Ohio  newsi>eper  requires  ag- 
and  creative  manager  for  labor 
lions  department.  Should  be  col- 
graduate,  preferably  in  Law  or 
trial  Relations  and  should  have 
ntial  exi)erienre  in  new  contract 
intions,  as  well  as  contract  ad- 
tration.  There  are  eight  unions 
nine  contracts  with  800  employes, 
try  commensurate  with  exjwrience 
ability.  Please  send  complete  re- 
d.  All  replies  in  confidence.  Reply 
I  Box  1932,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CUT.A'nON  MANAGER— Strong  on 
•Be  Delivery,  Growing  paper — just 
•t  offset.  Daily  Times,  Lakewood, 
J.-08701.  (201)  363-0230. 


IS  YOUR  POTENTIAL  UNTAPPED? 


I -  So  Is  Ours!  - 1 

We've  got  classifieds  coming  out  of  our  ears,  with  nothing  in-be¬ 
tween!  We  need  someone  who  can  fill  that  gap — an  experienced 
man  eager  to  move  up  to  the  challenge  and  opportuni^  of  manag¬ 
ing  Classified  Department  for  successful  growth-oriented  daily 
newspapers  well-established  in  Northwest  area,  metropolitan  Chi¬ 
cago's  fastest-growing  suburban  market. 

Our  new  C.A.M.  must  be  qualified  to  mold  present  22-member  de¬ 
partment  into  an  aggressive  sales  teem  able  to  further  build  and 
improve  upon  award-winning  classified  section  now  billing  over 
5-million  lines — with  unlimited  and  untapped  potentiail 

These  prestige  newspapers  are  currently  engaged  In  major  expan¬ 
sion  and  development.  Progressive  management,  competent  per¬ 
sonnel,  modern  offices,  attractive  company  benefits  including 
profit-sharing. 

If  you’re  our  man,  tell  us  about  yourself  in  strict  confidence.  Sub¬ 
mit  details  to: 


Stuart  R.  Paddock,  Jr. 


SS  U  itrong,  personable  DIRECTOR  for 
7-4(11  P  W.OOO  p.m.  daily  in  Zone  2.  Un- 
B'nited  opportunity.  Write  fully.  Box 
*^S85,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


i-M  DAILY  In  Zone  4  looking  for  a 
Barter''  with  carrier  boy  background, 
town — unlimited  future  with  our 
gization.  Write  Box  1862,  Eklitor 
Publisher. 


PADDOCK  PUDLICATIONS,  INC. 


P.  O.  Box  277,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60006 


Display  Advertising 


I 


AD  SALESMAN — Top  pay — all  fringe 
beneflU.  Step  up  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager  soon.  Modem,  gas-heated  home 
with  garage  available— $76  monthly. 
We  pay  your  moving  expenses.  Write 
details :  strictly  confidential.  Evening 
News-Banner  0>rp.,  Biuffton,  Ind. — 
46714.  James  C.  Barbieri,  Business 
Mgr.,  'phone  (219)  824-0822. 

A  FAST-GROWING.  6-DAY  DAILY 
in  Zone  6  is  seeking  two  top-flight  ex¬ 
perienced  display  salesmen  to  handle 
top  accounts  in  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  counties  in  the  United  States. 
Several  colleges  in  the  area,  excellent 
schools,  ideal  living  conditions,  full 
benefits,  iwnsion,  retirement,  plus  life 
insurance  and  Blue  Cross.  Top  salary 
plus  bonus.  Send  complete  resumO  to 
Box  1844,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER  for  esUb- 
lished  R.  I.  weekly  newspaper.  Must 
be  qualified.  Minimum  salary:  $10,000. 
Opportunity  for  grehter  earning  ca¬ 
pacity.  Modern  plant  for  production  of 
newsiMper.  Write  Box  6063,  Providence. 
R.I.— 02904. 

DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER,  experienced, 
strong  in  sales,  promotion  and  man¬ 
agement.  Able  to  withstand  thorough 
investigation.  6-day  paper,  approxi¬ 
mately  20M  in  Chart  Area  9.  $180 
week  to  start,  fringes.  Opportunity  for 
advancement.  Situation  not  critical, 
will  wait  for  right  man.  Send  resumO 
to  Box  1848,  Eaitor  A  Publisher. 


ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  TOP-FUGHT, 
suburban  newspapers  in  a  rapidly-ex¬ 
panding  market  is  seeking  an  outstand¬ 
ing  individual  to  sell  promotional  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  includes  such  things  as 
business  pages,  anniversaiT  editions, 
open  houses  and  many  other  tried  and 
tested  feature  pages  and  sections.  This 
man  should  be  at  least  40  years  of  age 
with  a  wide  range  of  experience  in  lay¬ 
out  and  copy  with  emphasis  on  selling. 
A  good  draw  plus  commission,  Ha  must 
have  a  late  model  ear  and  have  no 
personal  problems.  Paid  interview.  All 
fringe  benefits.  Needed  immediately! 
Write  Box  1864,  Mitor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  for 
expanding  Florida  weekly.  Going 
twice  weekly  as  soon  as  we  find  right 
man.  Send  full  resum4  to  O.  B.  Brice. 
Lake  Wales  News,  Lake  Wales,  Fla. — 
83863. _ 

NATIONAL  AD 
SALESMAN 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  Oklahoma's  largest  and 
leading  newspapers,  have  an  opening 
for  a  retail  advertising  salesman. 

Must  have  1-3  years  experience  in 
retail,  classified  or  national  advertising 
sales. 

If  interested  and  qualified,  write,  call 
collect  or  apply  in  person  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
THE  OKLAHOMAN  AND  TIMES 
600  N.  Broadway— (AC  406)  CE  2-3311 
P.O.  Box  26126 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73185 


Display  Advartisint 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  for  4.500 
Grade  "A”  tri-weekly  offset  in  Eastern 
N.C.  Printed  from  central  plant  and 
sells  in  combination  with  four  other 
papers.  Auto  provided.  Must  have  good 
layout  and  retail  sales  experience. 
Eventually  supervise  other  papers.  Up 
to  $150  for  right  man.  Contact  James 
Wallace.  The  Herald.  Ahoakie,  N.C.— 
27910.  Good  conditions. 


CAPE  COD  CALLING! 

To  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly-growing 
activity  in  our  market  area,  TTw  Cat>e 
Cod  Standanl-Timea  is  creating  a  new 
position :  Assistant  Display  Advertising 
Manager. 

This  job  will  he  filled  by  an  aggres¬ 
sive  sales-minded  young  man  who  is 
on  the  way  up.  He  will  work  closely 
with  our  staff  of  eight  display  sales¬ 
men,  and  will  he  responsible  for  sev¬ 
eral  key  accounts  himself. 

We're  a  25.000  7-day  newspaper  and 
a  memlier  of  the  Ottaway  (iroup.  We 
offer  a  fine  salary,  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement,  and  num¬ 
erous  fringe  benefits  -the  greatest  of 
which  is  (Tape  Cod  for  year-round 
living. 

IVrite  giftng  full  details  to: 

George  Vagenas,  Advertising  Mgr,, 

CAPE  COD  S'^ANDARD-TIMES 

Hyannis  Mass. — 02601 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  large 
circulation  offset  paper  in  expanding 
live  market;  backed  by  fine  layout  de¬ 
partment.  Immediate  opening  for  man 
that  is  strong  on  sales  and  layout.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  and  living  conditions 
writh  promising  future.  (Tall  Mr.  Singer 
today  (AC  813)  688-8.S08.  or  send  a 
resume  to  913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lake¬ 
land,  Florida — 33803. 


AD  MANAGER 

— 20,000  growing  PM  daily.  Zone  7, 

excellent  Mid-America  small  city 

— Enthusiastic,  weil-organiied  with 
recognized  leadership  ability. 

— Must  handle  detail  well,  work 
with  and  inspire  staff. 

— Classified  knowledge  an  asset. 

— Aggressive.  letterpress,  new 
building. 

— Unlimited  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  into  management. 

— Top  benefits.  $12,000  paid  Life 
insurance.  Blue  Cross  •  Blue 
Shield,  good  retirement  program. 

— $10,000  up  fqr  right  man;  no 
floaters  or  problem  drinkers. 

Tell  all — write: 

POX  1909.  EDITOR  6r  PUBLISHER 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  12.000 
circulation  Pennsylvania  daily.  Will 
consider  seriously-seasoned  salesman 
with  qualiflcations  to  move  up.  Salary- 
commission  arrangement  open.  Send 
complete  resum6  to  Box  1920,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial 

A  (THANCB  for  a  young,  eager  re¬ 
porter  to  learn  and  earn  in  a  small 
(Tentral  Indiana  daily.  New  plant,  new 
offset  press  and  new  ideas  are  ready 
for  the  right  person.  Bill  Allen.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Plain  Dealer,  Wabash, 
Ind.— 46992. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


HEi.P  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


SCIENCE  WRITER 


Science  writer  for  interpretive 
reporting  from  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  in  Rochester  of  Kodak 
research  results,  scientific 
achievements,  events.  Collese 
decree  needed  plus  such  pr^es- 
sionai  experienos  as  two  or 
three  years  of  reporting  sdenoe 
news  or  writins  scienos  fea¬ 
tures  for  daily,  wire  service,  or 
ma^zine.  Could  be  ml  career 
opiwrtunity. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
At  least  two  years  experience  for  this 
Krowins  morninx  daily  with  61,000 
circulation.  Send  resumt,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  F.  G.  Spencer,  The 
;  Trentonian.  600  Perry  St.,  Trenton, 
I  N.J.— 08602. 


Send  letter  or  resumd,  current 
salary,  writinx  samples  (return¬ 
able)  to  W.  R.  Lewis,  Eastman 
Kodak  Co,,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14660 


Ah  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITOR  for  weekly  newspaper  in  R.I. 
Ideal  opportunity  for  top-notch  news¬ 
man.  Paper  printed  by  offset  in  own 
plant.  Salary;  $10,000.  Write  Box 
6063,  Providence,  R.I. — 02904. 


REPORTER  for  60,000  afternoon  daily 
in  Philadelphia  area.  Startinx  salary 
$160  for  3  years  of  experience,  $168 
for  4  years  and  $196  for  6  years.  We 
offer  hard  work,  hixh  standards,  pride 
in  the  newspaper  and  pleasant  workinx 
conditions.  37%-hour  week.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1847,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name- 


Add  ress- 


City- 


State. 


■2ip  Code. 


By- 


Classification. 

Copy - 


Investigative 

REPORTER 


Lively  small  daily  in  Con¬ 
necticut  shorefront  town 
seeks  experienced  report¬ 
er  to  dig  in-depth  on  a 
series  of  community  prob¬ 
lems.  Competitive  rate  of 
pay. 


Write:  C.  Hill,  Editor 
The  Milford  Citizen 
Milford,  Conn. — 06460 


REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  expand- 
inx  morninx,  eveninx  paiiers,  combined 
circulation  81,600  in  Savannah.  Ex¬ 
perienced  or  J-xrads  preferred.  Younx 
staff,  opportunity  to  make  name,  xain 
advancement.  Modem  office.  Moderate 
editorial  policy.  City  loaded  with  Old 
South  atmosphere,  history,  charm.  No 
sleet,  no  snow.  Near  beaches  and  famed 
Golden  Isles.  Send  resume  to  Personnel 
Office,  Savannah  News-Press,  Box  i088. 
Savannah,  Ga.— 31402. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  xrowinx  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  city  of  46,000.  Little 
League  to  Big  League  coverage  our 
policy.  Contact:  Elwin  G.  Greening, 
The  News-Dispatch,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 
— 16360. 


AFTERNOON  DAILY  needs  young, 
eager  general  assignment  reporter  with 
some  experience  or  willing  to  learn. 
Write  to  David  K.  Frazer,  Managing 
Editor,  DeLand  Sur  News,  P.O.  Box 
1119,  DeLand,  Fla.— 32720. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 


Do  you  feel  you  have  reached  the  peak 
of  your  performance  In  your  present 
job?  If  so,  we  are  looking  for  you. 
A  metropolitan  7-day  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  chart  area  8  is  expanding 
operations  and  has  openings  for  quali¬ 
fied  young  people  for  all  type  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  news  department — re¬ 
porters,  copy  editors,  special  writers, 
and  artists.  Give  us  your  complete 
academic  and  working  exi>erience  in  the 
first  letter  to  Box  1888,  Editor  &  Pub- 
blisher.  Salaries  are  better-than-aver- 
age  with  good  benefits  and  retirement 
program;  excellent  living  conditions. 


□  Aasign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  repilea  dally 

To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 


EDITOR  li  PUBLISHER  •  SSO  Third  Avanua  •  Naw  York.  Naw  York  10022 


.SPORTS  EDITOR:  we’ll  give  you  free¬ 
dom  to  improve  an  already  fine  sports 
page  our  6-day  PM  in  a  sports- 
mindetf  and  outdoor  recreation-crazy 
resort  town  on  the  scenic  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan.  It’s  more  than  a  40- 
hour-a-week-job  but  we'll  pay  $187.60 
if  you  have  some  sports  writing  experi¬ 
ence  and  can  use  a  camera.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  with  samples  of  work  to: 
Managing  Editor.  South  Haven  (Mich. 
—49090)  Daily  Tribune. 


DESKMAN  OR  REPORTER  willing  to 
learn  desk  on  Gulf  Coast  afternoon  and 
Sunday  A.M.  daily.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions  ;  pension  plan,  hospitalization, 
etc.  Apply  in  writing  to  Editor,  The 
Port  Arthur  News,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 
—77640. 


TALENTED  WRITERS— a  new,  dy¬ 
namic  publishing  firm.  Area  1,  needs 
fast  and  crisp  writing  men  with  wire 
service  experience,  and  strong  rewrite 
abilities:  also  need  top  desk  man; 
financial,  scientific  background  helpful. 
Very  go«l  opportunities  and  salaries. 
Box  1876,  Editor  ti  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTERS  anxious  to  grow 
with  North  Jersey  morning  daily  in 
new,  modern  plant ;  auto  essential. 
Box  1864,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RAPIDLY-EXPANDING  GROUP  of 
community  dailies  seeks  reporters  and 
young  newsmen  who  are  anxious  to 
move  into  management.  If  you  have 
ability  and  desire  your  progress  will  be 
rapid.  Write  Bob  Paulos,  Hagadone 
Newspapers,  Coeur  d*  Alene,  Idaho 
83814. 


COLUMNIST  I 
Large,  metropolitan  daily  is  lookiiJ 
for  exi>erienced  columnist  to  cover  loM 
scene  with  off-beat  approach  and  ovJ 
all  interest  in  people  and  city  li(J 
Apply  Box  1870,  Editor  A  PuliIislM 


THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 
is  seeking  several  young  general  ul 
signment  reporters  with  at  least  tvl 
years  experience  on  daily  new^^papM 
Good  pay  and  benefits.  Write  Josqii 
Day,  The  Providence  Journal,  7f 
Fountain  Street,  Providence,  R.I.  02902^ 


BUSINESS 

REPORTER 


Challenging  position  for  an  ag¬ 
gressive.  Imaginative  and  ex¬ 
perienced  business  reporter. 


Applicant  should  have  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  a  feeling  for  our  fast¬ 
growing  and  spectacular  Oregon 
Country. 


Send  resumi  to  Personnel  Mgr., 
OREGON  JOURNAL 
Portland,  Oreg. — 97201 


SPORTS  WRITER  to  join  expandini 

staff  of  nation’s  best  suburban  sporti 

department.  There  will  be  desk  wort 

but  the  emphasis  will  be  on  prep  sport 

coverage  and  feature  assignmenti 
Hustle,  imagination,  and  writing  sbil 

ity  are  the  prime  requirements.  Sod 

experience  necessary.  'The  pay  is  bettei 

than-averag;e.  Call  collect  for  Lsrr 

Dennis,  Sports  Eklitor  (312)  251.43M 

or  write:  Pioneer  Press,  Inc.,  12:f 
Central  Ave.,  Wilmette.  Illinois— 6009! 


refei 

ran 


WE  ARE  EXPANDING  OUR  STAI1 
and  would  welcome  applications  for  tli 
positions  of  copy  editor,  reporter  tn 
sports  writer.  We’re  seeking  talents 
journalists  eager  to  move  up  to  th  I 
challenge  and  opportunity  of  helpis  ■■ 
build  a  new  kind  of  daily  news  medio  . 

keyed  to  an  alert  young  readership  i 
Metromlitan  Chicago’s  fastest-growini  oiilabie. 
most  competitive  suburban  market.  SnI  _ 
mit  resumd  in  confidence  to  Daniel  1 
Baumann,  Executive  Editor,  PaddoflT 
Publications.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  277] 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill. — 60006. 


REPORTER/MAKE-UP  EDITOR 


.  .  .  mainly  desk  work,  on  New 
England  daily  of  80,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Opportunity  for  some 
outside  assignments.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits.  Apply  in  con¬ 
fidence  to 


Bex  1868 

Editor  &  Publisher 


SCIENCE  EDITOR-WRITER 
Major  national  news  service  is  lookit 
for  a  self-starting  science  editor-wril*^jypg 
with  specialty  in  one  broad 
discipline.  He’ll  do  some  writing,  s  Pirt 
of  editing  and  editorial  hunching.  Newil^ 
liaiier  experience  essential;  some  knovf 


edge  of  photo  editing  helpful.  Sslufi^necti 


to  31 IM.  Send  resume  to:  R. 


Cochnar,  Newsimper  Enterprise  pa; 

230  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.— 10017.  ^^^vai 


HAVE  YOU  THE  URGE  to  write  rfpnoR 


itorials  and  assist  in  handling 
lively,  independent  page  in  Mid» 

(40.000  circulation)?  Excellent  opoj _ _ 

tunity  and  solid  future  for  N 

writer  of  limited  experience,  or 
porter  who  wants  to  get  into  the  dwfcming 
lenging  field  of  opinion.  Good  !■  ly— 
ceptional  fringes.  Box  1894,  E'litor  I 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTSWRIT$l 
needed  for  fast-growing  80,000  dsi^ 

Staff  covers  high  school,  collei  e 
pro  sports  In  major  metropolitaTi  siw^  . 
Zone  6.  Send  resumt,  clips  ami  saljjJJH™''* 
requirements  to:  Managing  Editor. 

Pontiac  Press.  Pontiac,  Mich.  l“0"wl 
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HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 

REPORTER/DESKMAN 

•  Can  you  report  concisely  T 

•  Can  you  edit  well,  crop 
photos,  handle  make-up  T 

•  Function  under  pressure? 

U  It’s  yes,  and  you  also  dig  enter¬ 
tainment,  we  can  place  you.  This 
is  not  go-go  club  stuff,  but  big- 
(spncity  facilities  like  grandstands, 
srai'as  and  auditoriums. 

We  are  their  weekly  magazine  for 
■anagement.  and  are  expanding 
oor  staff  and  horizons.  By  the  way, 
ae've  been  in  business  since  1894. 
WANT  —  One  reporter/ deskman; 
OM  reporter;  both  lightly  to  mod- 
amtely  seasoned.  Mark  replies  con- 
Ideiitial,  telling  all,  to: 

The  Editor 

AMUSEMENT  BUSINESS 

145  W.  B6th  St.,  N.Y.  N.y.-10036. 

{P.S. — Nine-to-fivers,  save  your 
time  and  ours!) 


EDITOR 

High-ranked  Mid-America  6-day 
p.in.  soo.t  will  be  looking  for  editor 
who  ranks  high  in  local  news 
knowledge  and  how  to  present  it 
,  ,  .  one  who  can  supervise  several 
rq>orters,  work  well  with  them 
ind  other  editors.  Copy  desk  ex- 
psricnce  an  asset.  Long-established, 
growing  in  30,000  city. 

T<v  fringes,  paid  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield,  excellent  retirement,  un¬ 
limited  advancement  opportunities. 
Write  in  detail. 

BOX  1929,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 


Daily  Newspapers 


.STArt 
for  td 
ter  ad 

to  tbf^  P*  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate 

I  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 

II  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
Biculiition  and  bark  shop  jobs  usually 
milaliie. 


helpii 
medio 
rship 
rowing 

iiniel  U-lwr  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.- — 01608 


llUMCIPAL  GOVERNMENT  reporter 
~tlu  moderate  general  assignments. 
~  Id  able  to  do  investigative  re- 
bofting.  Staff  promotions  created  va- 
lucy.  Also  ne^  general  assignment- 
Mrts  writer;  new  staff  position.  Pre- 
kr  experience  or  J-grad.  Excellent  ad- 
biBcement  opportunity.  Good  salary, 
Msefits,  working  and  living  conditions, 
pogressive  16,000  offset  daily.  Write: 
ral  Mgr.,  News-Messenger,  Fre- 
knt.  Ohio— 43420. 


1.000  ILLINOIS  DAILY  needs  writer 

ith  minimum  of  2  or  3  years’  ex¬ 

ec  to  handle  general  and  govern- 
t  news.  Ability,  imagination  vital. 

I  working  conditions— excellent 

|M.  Send  resumd  to  Box  1902,  Editor 
Publisher. 


.  JDITOR-RBPORTER  for  university 
JjJtewipaper.  Should  be  familiar  with 
*''':*'?U«H-type  make-up.  Western  N.Y.  area. 
x''*"“jrsssipi»  Valley  Newspapers,  4  S.  Main 
f'jAjJPt.  PitUford,  N.Y.— 14534. 

knosir 


Miteeilarteoug 

E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G 
NEWSPAPER 

In  Central  Indiana  offers  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  for; 

•  general  reporter 

•  copy  editor 

•  features  editor 

•  ad  salesmen 

Write  or  wire  your  qualifications, 
references,  salary  range,  and  when 
you  could  become  available,  to 
Joseph  G.  Terry,  Wolf  *  Co.,  7 
S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  III. — 60603. 

ERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  - Ph:  (312)  Financial  6-3200. - 

hard-hitting  up-state  New  York  OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— all 
I.M0  a.m.  Needs  person  with  some  tyi>e8.  Wrte:  Pennsylvania  Newspn|>er 
?r.IurJ»>sricnee.  Write:  Editor,  Press-Re-  Publishers'  Association,  2717  N.  Front 
PlatUburgh,  N.Y.— 12901.  St,.  Harrisburg,  Pa.— 17110. 

*^DlTOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  November  22,  1969 


SWING  EDITOR 
Sslsiftenecticut  afternoon  daily  seeks  ed- 
R.  Iffbr  for  wire,  sports  and  copy  desks. 
AMzIGwd  pay,  able  colleagues,  high  stand- 
varied  work.  Box  1908,  EMitor  A 
^iihcr. 

?rite  ti  BlITOR — Chance  to  grow  with  mush- 
u’hm  offset  daily  in  Philadelphia 

shnrb  for  day-side  desk  man  who 
‘  I??!!!!  “•  he  has  the  ability  to  move 

editow  83.000— gearing  for  60.- 

**  circulation  in  near  future,  we  are 
he  ^  ending  strong  desk.  Good  pay,  work¬ 
's  conditions.  Send  resumd,  salary  re- 
eirements  to  Ward  Welsh.  Burlington 
9>siity  Times,  Rte.  130,  Willingboro, 

“J.— 08060. 


HEi,P  WANTED 

Editorial 

QUALITY  MIDWEST  SUBURBAN 
group  seeks  creative  editor  with  man¬ 
agement  ability.  Top  salary.  Excellent 
benefits.  Box  1918,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NO.  1  REPORTER 
SMALL,  NORTHERN  OHIO  DAILY 
is  expanding  staff  and  seeks  top-notch 
reporter.  Opportunity  for  person  with 
two  or  more  years’  exi>erience  to  de¬ 
velop  his  talents  in  a  variety  of  assign¬ 
ments.  Or  will  consider  beginner  who 
has  flair  for  writing,  has  mastered 
fundamentals  and  mn  develop  quickly. 
Salary  to  match  your  abilities.  Call 
Jack  Brown  (AC  419)  662-4241. 


REPORTER  —  General  assignments, 
wire-copy  desk  relief ;  experienced. 
Good  conditions,  benefits  6-day  daily, 
beautiful,  mild  Southern  Oregon.  Send 
resume,  3  references  immediately.  Pub¬ 
lisher.  News-Review,  Roeeburg,  Oreg. 
—97470. 


EDITOR  for  growing,  lively  N.J. 
weekly  just  across  vjeorge  Washington 
Bridge:  exi>erienced.  Palisadian,  547 
(>orge  Rd.,  Palisades  Park,  N.J.  — 
07010. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  40,000  circulation 
Michigan  daily  with  top  pay  and  full 
heneftU.  Box  1928,  Editor  A  Publishej*. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
area  coverage  on  Midwest  30,000  daily. 
Build  up  correspondents  and  coverage 
in  multi-county  area.  Farm  background 
an  asset.  Excellent  insurance  and  re¬ 
tirement,  with  top  advancement  chance. 
$135  up.  Write  in  detail.  Box  1895, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Free-Lance 

femme  fatale  is  now  buying  short 
articles  (1000-1500  words)  which  will 
appeal  to  the  modem  young  woman. 
Appropriate  subjects  include  man-wom¬ 
an  relationshiiw,  careers,  travel,  sports, 
self-improvement,  beauty,  foods,  diets, 
entertainment,  personalities,  etc.  We’re 
stressing  the  glamour  and  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  life  of  today’s  liberated 
woman.  Bonnie  Sorren,  femme  fatale, 
3550  N.  Lombard,  Franklin  Park,  Il¬ 
linois  60131. 


FREE-LANCE  WRITERS  with  con¬ 
sumer  magazine  experience.  Must  have 
exp^ise  and  source  material  on  your 
subject(s);  write  two-minute  scripts 
for  broadcast.  Submit  resum4  and 
sample  writing.  Box  1818,  Editor  A 
Publishe 


NATIONAL  INFORMER  READER,  a 
monthly,  needs  Rabelaisian  fiction 
(2000  to  3000  words  long),  photos  and 
articles  that  will  appeal  to  a  national 
adult  reading  audience.  Andre 
L’Enfant.  NA’HONAL  INFORMER 
HEADER.  3811  W.  North  Avenue.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois  66647. 


Magasine  Representative 

HIGH-GRADE  and  well-accepted  na¬ 
tional  fraternal  organisation,  with 
many  members  In  every  state,  needs 
responsible  representative  to  sell  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  select  souvenir 
convention  book.  Contact:  Charles 
UVmy,  1401  E.  Dartmouth,  Englewood, 
Colo.— 80110. 


HELP  WANTED 

Operators— M  achinists 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST— 
Union  shop;  night  shift;  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  FTS, 
Electrons.  Comets  and  Linotype  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  Uiree  shifts 
ITS  monitoring.  Seale:  $166.10  for  35 
hours,  plus  many  fringe  benefits,  ^nd 
resum4  to  Earl  Svendsen.  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co.,  280 
Church  Street,  N.  E.  Salem,  Oreg. — 
97308. 


MACHINIST — Composing  Room  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  on  TTS 
Intertype  Mixers,  Ludlow  and  Elrods. 
Excellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  $174.25  for 
36^  hour  week.  Full  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay,  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  ^ter  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer, 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street,  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— The  chance 
of  a  lift-time  for  skilled  journeyman 
or  senior  apprentice.  $170-a-week  scale: 
open  shop;  suburban  Washington.  Call 
after  9  P.M.  collect  Mr.  LaPointe  (AC 
703)  524-3000. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST.  Good  coun¬ 
try  living,  hours,  wages,  3-week  vaca¬ 
tion,  benefits,  for  experienced  ad  op¬ 
erator-machinist.  Write,  ’phone  or 
write:  Publisher,  Daily  Eagle,  Clare¬ 
mont,  N.H.— 03743.  (603)  532-5121. 


BLACWINIST  WANTED:  also  tape 
puncher.  Day  situations,  35  hours,  7 
paid  holidays,  4  weeks’  vacation,  wel¬ 
fare  plan  and  industrial  pension  plan. 
All  Intertypes.  Write:  Harry  Sherer, 
Bayonne  ’Times,  579  Avenue  C.  Bay¬ 
onne.  N.J. — 07002. 


BI-LINGUAL  HEAD  MACHINIST  for 
Metropolitan  Spanish  language  news¬ 
paper.  Top  man  with  knowledge  of 
Electrons.  Mixers  and  photo-comi>osi- 
tion  equipment.  Must  be  able  to  direct 
and  train  present  machinists  crew  In 
maintenance  and  repair.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  right  person.  Knowledge  of 
Spanish  desirable  but  not  indispens¬ 
able.  Write:  General  Manager,  G.P.O. 
Box  2408,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
00936. 


FOTOSBUTER  OPERATOR— Day  shift, 
for  semi-weekly  and  job  shop.  Per¬ 
manent  position  with  all  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  and  excellent  wages.  30-minutes 
from  Milwaukee.  Open  shop.  Replies 
confidential.  Write:  Supt.,  West  Bend 
News,  Box  478,  West  Bend,  Wise. — 
53095. 


BtACHINIST-OPERATOR— Top  scale 
in  East  Coast  suburb.  BIxcellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Foreman’s  position  to 
become  open  shortly.  Open  shop.  Box 
1898,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  \^.4NTED 

Operators— Machinists 

TAPE  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS, 
experienced  Fairchild  or  Friden  es¬ 
sential,  need  immediately  tor  second 
shift.  Modern,  air-conditioned  plant: 
open  shop;  good  wages;  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Call  collect  Harry  Green,  Jr.. 
Record  Stockman,  Inc.,  Denver,  (^lo- 
rado  (303)  244-6553. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINISTS— 
Need  two  machinists  for  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  chapels.  Permanent  situations. 
35-hour  week.  Day  scale  $183;  night 
scale  $189.25.  Must  be  exi>erieneed  in 
TTS,  Monarchs,  Comets,  TOU  and  ITS 
operating  units.  Linofilm  or  electronics 
experience  helpful.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits  and  opportunity  to  advance  for 
the  right  men.  Call  or  write:  Comims- 
ing  Room  Supt.,  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  Pub.  Co.,  919  2nd  Ave.,  San 
Diego,  Calif.— 92112.  (AC  714)  234- 
7111. 


WORK  in  a  beautiful  small  East  Texas 
city.  Progressive  letterpress  afternoon 
newspaper  is  looking  for  operator  or 
floorman.  Contact  C.C.  Davis  or  Wayne 
Sellers.  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 

ROTARY  PRESSMAN,  experienced, 
daily  newspaper;  day  work.  Opportunity 
for  right  man.  36H-hour  week:  pleas¬ 
ant  working  and  living  conditions. 
Contact  Eidw.  Toll,  News-Sun,  Wau¬ 
kegan,  III. — 60085. 

ROTARY  LETTERPRESS 
Experienced  man  for  combination  de- 
l>artment  with  5-unit  Goss  Universal. 
Top  working  conditions.  Call  collect 
(317)  529-1111.  Courier-Times,  New 

Castle,  Ind. — 47362. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspaper. 
36-hour  week :  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week’s  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact : 
Mrs.  C.  Crother,  Personnel  Dei>t., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer 
NN,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 98102. 


PRESSMAN — Goss  Metro  Operation 
Top  opportunity  for  experienced  press¬ 
man  capable  of  learning  Goss  Metro 
offeet  newspaper  press.  In  suburban 
location.  Chart  Area  #5.  Permanent 
position  in  expanding  pressroom.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  with  many  fringe  benefits, 
such  as:  paid  vacation,  free  hospital¬ 
ization,  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield, 
participating  life  insurance  and  paid 
holidays.  Write  (giving  phone  number 
so  you  can  be  interviewed  by  phone) 
Bow  1842,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Prenmen— Stereotypers 


LITTERPRESSMAN  —  Circulation 
11,500.  Exceptionally  nice  sniall  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting 
salary  with  fringe  benefits.  Opportuni¬ 
ty  for  advancement.  Writ*;  The  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio— 48883;  or 
’phone  (419)  447-4455. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  camera  work,  stripping, 
and  platemaking.  Good  wage  scale  with 
employee  security  program.  Air-con¬ 
ditioned  plant.  All  benefits  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful,  growing  middle-size  community. 
Write  Box  240,  Princeton,  Illinois 
61356. 


COLLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing;  able  to  utilize  and 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  36,500  to  38,500.  Send 
complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President:  Northland  College,  Ash¬ 
land,  Wisconsin  54806. 


OFFSET  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
needed  by  Florida  Coast  daily.  New 
Urbanite.  Elxcellent  working  conditions 
with  all-new  equipment  in  new  plant. 
Contact:  T.  A.  O'Connor,  Naples  Daily 
News,  1076  Central  Avenue,  Naples, 
Florida — 33940;  or  'phone  (813)  649- 
3161. 


COMPOSING  FOREMAN— SuburUn 
daily  newspai>er  seeks  composing  fore¬ 
man  ...  a  t(9-notch  machinistnip- 
erator  who  wishes  to  move  up  the  lad¬ 
der  mi^t  be  our  man.  The  chance  of 
a  life-time  for  the  right  person.  Ex¬ 
cellent  starting  salary  plus  bonuses 
based  on  page  cost  control.  East  Coast. 
Non-union.  We’ll  pay  moving  expenses. 
Full  details  first  letter.  Write  Box 
1892,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 


Printers 


THIS  MAY  BE  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
to  move  to  sunny.  Southern  California. 
The  Chula  Vista  Star-News,  a  larger 
semi-weekly,  located  20-miles  south  of 
San  Diego  has  an  opening  for  two 
night  composing  room  foremen.  This 
is  a  complete  charge  position  with  a 
fast-growing  newsiMiper  that  has 
above-average  benefits  and  a  35-hour 
week.  If  you  have  knowledM  in  all 
phases  of  letterpress,  with  leadership 
qualities  and  a  strong  desire  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  this  is  your  opportunity. 
Writ*  Robert  Highnote,  Star-News, 
Chula  Vista,  Calif. — 92012,  giving  com¬ 
plete  background  and  references. 


APPUCA'nONS  BEING  AIXEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  be  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  Cooper,  Publishing  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  300  W.  Second  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
—67601.  Ph:  (AC  816)  662-3311. 


ALL-AROUND  PRINTER,  offset  and 
letterpress.  40-hour  week  3136.  Carter 
Waid.  News-Bulletin,  Belen,  N.  Mex. — 
87002. 


Public  Relatifwis 


PR  OPPORTUNITIES 


With: 

— One  of  the  nation’s  largest  PR  operations  servicing 
clients  from  five  offices. 


— An  organization  that  is  expanding  financially  and  geo¬ 
graphically  while  sustaining  an  impressive  profitability 
record.  Excellent  starting  salaries,  profit-sharing  bonus  and 
non-contributory  pension  plans  are  included  in  our  cor¬ 
porate  benefit  plan. 


To  properly  maintain  our  growth  pattern  we  seek  writers 
with  journalism  education  or  background,  who  have  a 
minimum  of  two  or  more  years'  experience  and  demon¬ 
strated  skills  in  publications,  agency,  or  corporate  public 
relations  functions. 


BOX  1900y  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Promotion 


GANNETT  GROUP  DAILY 
offers  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
creative  idea  man,  or  woman,  with  a 
writing  background,  strong  in  editorial- 
circulation  promotion.  Candidate  should 
enjoy  variety,  write  copy,  edit  in-house 
publications,  develop  promotion  pro¬ 
grams,  etc.  Send  complete  resumi  and 
salary  history.  In  confidence,  to  Vincent 
E.  Spezzano,  Director  of  Public  Serv¬ 
ices,  Gannett  Newspapers,  66  Exchange 
St.,  Rochester,  N.Y.— 14614. 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE’S  P.  .>mot 
Department  is  looking  for  a  < 
writer  who  can  handle  cir 
advertising  and  speciai  events 
assignments;  contact  work,  too. 
first  year  men,  please.  But  you  do 
have  to  be  on  old  pro.  Newspaper  i 
perience  is  highly  desirable,  but 


necessary.  Lets  hear  from  you.  ; 
sumd  and  other  pertinent  ma 
should  be  sent  to  Les  Bridges,  ! 
770.  1110  Chicago  Tribune,  436 

Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.—  60411. 


CONVBR'nNG  TO  OFFSET 
Combination  press-stereo  foreman  for 
night  shift  on  letterpress  operation  that 
will  be  converted  to  Metro  offset  in  12 
months.  This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  E.  G.  Hei- 
berger,  Times-News,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 
—37662. 


EXPERIENCED  COMBINA’nON  MEN 
for  6-day  afternoon  18,000  circulation 
daily  located  in  Southeast  tri-state  dis¬ 
trict  in  Ohio.  Attractive  scale  with 
fringe  tenefits  including  life  insurance, 
hospitalization,  etc.  Alt^ay  situations ; 
37^-hour  6-day  week ;  hot  metal.  Call 
or  srrite:  G.  A.  Shaw,  Publisher,  East 
Liverpool  Review,  210  E.  Fourtii  St., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio— 43920,  Phone 
(216)  385-4545. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  (Web  Offset) 
For  new  6-unit  Goss  Suburban.  Some 
experience  with  color  work  necessary. 
Must  join  Printing  Pressman’s  Union. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  qualified 
man.  Contact  Mr.  Lowery  at  Western 
Newspaper,  600  2nd  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15219. 


For  specific  consideration,  in  complete  confidence  forward  B 
resume  to:  = 


lllH— iB 


METROPOLITAN  WEST  COAST 


NEWSPAPER 


Seeks  Creative  Promotion  Director 


MECHANICAL/PRODUCTION  Super¬ 
intendent  wanted  for  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  Rotary  letterpress,  engraving  and 
bindery  plant.  Excellent  salary  plus 
stock  plan  for  qualified  production- 
oriented  man.  Write;  Edw,  J.  Roy. 
Pres..  National  Publishing,  Box  218, 
North  Andover,  Mass. — 01845, 


He  is  in  his  thirty’s  or  early  forty’s.  He  may  now  be  in  the 
top  promotion  spot  on  another  paper  or  he  could  be  the  No. 
2  man  who  knows  he  can  handle  the  top  job.  He  is  knowledge¬ 
able  in  all  categories  of  newspaper  promotion — capable  of 
creating  and  developing  advertising,  circulation  and  public 
relations  programs.  He  will  be  a  member  of  a  young,  hard¬ 
working  executive  team  on  a  fine  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
one  of  the  fastest-growing,  most  desirable  areas  of  the  country. 
His  application,  including  full  resum6  and  salary  requirements 
will  be  kept  in  full  confidence. 


WRITE  BOX  1919,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Public  ReUtiona 


COMMlTNICA’nONS  MANAGER 
Due  to  expansion  of  markeUng  aetiv- 
itlaa,  Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  has 
an  opening  for  a  communications  man¬ 
ager.  The  position  raquiraa  background 
in  poultry  industry  plus  experieno*  in 
writing,  advertising,  public  relations 
and  other  related  activities.  Applicant 
must  have  B.S.  degree.  Excellent  atart- 
ing  Salary  and  liberal  fringe  benefit 
programa  Send  resum4  to:  Henry 
Thomason,  Dir.  of  Marketing,  Babcock 
Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  280, 

Ithaca.  N.Y.— 14860. _ 

ASSISTANT  PUBLIC 
INPORMA’nON  DIRECTOR 
for  large,  private  university  in  New 
York:  prefer  8-4  years  new*  writing 
experience  and  interest  in  science.  Send 
reeumO  to  Box  1877,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLICITY 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


We  want  someone,  now, 
with  professional  skilli 
plus  good  taste  and 
jud^ent,  to  handle 

Rublic  relations,  pub- 
city  for  Yosemito 
Park  &  Curry  Company 
in  Yoeemite. 


SCIENCE  W  KITEB— Young  journalist 
to  assist  director  of  Science  News  In 
mid-Manhattan  public  relations  agency 
working  with  i^ysician  siieclality  or- 
gsnisation  and  space  research.  Newa 
release  writing  and  media  contact.  Sal¬ 
ary:  M.OOO  to  39,000  with  good  chance 
of  advancement.  Box  1872,  Editor  A 


Year-round  position. 
Ability  to  ski  and  writ*  ,  ,  , 

about  it  essential.  Sal-  jhaig; 
ary  open.  Applicant  • 
must  be  single;  family 
housing  not  available. 
Women  particularly  are 
urged  to  apply. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Call  or  write; 


West  Coast  offices  of  national  public 
relations  firm  have  immediate  open¬ 
ings  for  two  persons  with  experience 
and  growth  potential.  News  media 
background  required.  Send  resum*  and 
present  salary  in  confidenoa  to  Box 

1926,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  DIRECrrOR  OF  PR  needed 
at  Midwest  state  university.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  in  all  areas  with  heavy  emphasis 
on  publieationa-printing.  Salary  $11,000. 
Send  resum*  to  Box  1906,  IMitor  A 
Publisher. 


J.  Thomas,  Employment  Mgi 
Yosemite  Park  &  Curry  Co, 
Yosemite  National  Park. 
California — 95389 
(209)  372-461 1 


AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPL 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  22,  B 


personnel  Aveileble 


ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  SALES  SPECIALIST 
seeks  opportunity  N.Y.C.  area  to  or¬ 
ganize  door-to-<Ioor  sales  or  saturation 
delivery  service.  Box  1907,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Mr.  Publisher/Circulation  Director 
Available  immediately  for  relocation. 
CM  with  experience  on  mominK.  after¬ 
noons  and  Sundays,  competitive  area. 
College  educated,  married.  Looking  for 
spot  to  settle  down.  Toi>-notch  refer¬ 
ences.  Resum4  furnished  upon  request. 
Box  1896,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


YOUNG  CIRCULATOR  experienced  in 
all  phases  of  Home  Delivery  and  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  desires  top  spot  on 
medium-sized  daily,  or  No.  2  spot  on 
larger  paper.  Box  1897,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


KIWSPAPER  CONTROLLER  and  ae- 
aiatant,  with  tax  and  business  man- 
ganent  experience.  Box  1801,  Editor 
I  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ALL  'ROUND 
NEWSPAPERMAN  ! 

Fran  back  shop  to  Publisher  of  a 
luie  combine  of  dailies  and  suburlrans. 
tmllent  exiierience  in  business,  circu- 
ktion-promotion,  advertising,  produc- 
MB,  personnel-labor  relations  and 
pisperty  management.  Can  handle 
Munereial  printing. 

Ink  situation  where  owner  needs  a 
tnstsd  overseer  who  cares  for  his  em- 
lloytr’s  interests.  Available  due  to  sale. 
Fsifcr  Areas  S-4-8-9,  but  rdll  consider 
uj  area  for  right  situation.  Box  1880, 
UHor  A  Publisher. 


ISfERAL  MANAGER  with  broad  ex- 
prience  would  like  to  move  to  larger 
mrstion.  Presently  with  26,000  even- 
Sf.  Am  young,  aggreesive  family  man. 
bptrienced  in  both  hot  and  cold-type, 
had  reaponsibility  for  major  ex- 
n  and  remodeling.  Loads  of  ex- 
nce  in  competitive  situation.  Would 
nst  authority  for  total  operation. 

1916,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Artists— Cartoonists 


linST-CARTOONlST,  seasoned  pro; 

Iemllent  e^le.  Ideas:  all  phases  of 
mrspapar  art.  Box  1807,  Editor  A 
NMishar. 

Kins 


Display  Advertising 

YOUNG  AD  PRO  seeks  imsition  small 
to  medium-size  daily ;  10  years’  as  top 
salesman  and  manager.  Prefer  Zone  9. 
Box  1829,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

NEED  A  UNEAGE  BOOST? 

Am  a  hustling,  hard-working,  go-ntter. 
Prefer  progressive  paper  in  Southwest, 
up  to  rO.OOO  circulation.  Reply  Box 
1881,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  WITH  EXTENSIVE  KNOW-HOW 
and  experience  in  sales,  layout,  copy  in¬ 
cluding  spot  and  full  color.  Zones  1 
or  2.  Degree.  Family.  Administrative 
inclined.  Box  1901,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  AD  MANAGER  doing  sales, 
layouts,  copy,  promotion,  publicity,  all 
claasiflcations.  seeks  change  early  1970 
in  N.Y.  or  Connecticut  state  area.  Box 
1914,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  SALES  BUILDERS 
Competitive  management  men  (early 
40's)  breaking  the  sales  harrier.  Proven 
know-how  in  retail,  classified,  national, 
eilitorial.  production,  circulation,  art, 
layout,  copy,  special  sections,  budget¬ 
ing,  sales  training,  public  speaking 
and  public  relations.  Go  with  the  pros. 
Over  40  years’  combined  experience 
from  10,000  to  360,000  dailies.  Money? 
E'or  the  beet  results  you  pay  for  the 
best.  Resumes’.  Box  1926,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  weekly 
trade  news  magazine  seeking  career 
spot  In  Areas  3.  4.  6.  16-yenr  back¬ 
ground  in  publishing  includes  ad  sales, 
promotion,  editorial,  circulation,  busi¬ 
ness.  Age  41,  family.  Will  make  your 
t20M  inveetment  pay  off — fast.  Box 
1923,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EUROPEAN  JOB  DESIRED  in  jour¬ 
nalism  or  related  occupation.  Single. 
27,  four  years’  experience  in  news¬ 
papers  and  wire  service.  Box  1863,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


PRESS  OR  PR 

J-Grad.  11  years’  experience  reporting, 
copyreading,  make-up,  seeks  Fla..  Colo., 
or  warm  climate.  Box  1884,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


STRONG  WRITER;  also  editing,  pro¬ 
duction,  public  relations;  seeks  growth 
spot  in  Washington,  D.C.  College  grad¬ 
uate.  7  years’  experience  on  all  kinds 
of  publications.  Box  1869,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  WANTED 
Seek  enterprising  connection  with  a 
daily,  proximate  to  a  big  city.  Short 
on  newspaper  exiierience,  long  on  no- 
cost  accelerated  growth  ideas.  Box 
1834,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER,  British  born,  7 
years’  London  Daily  Mirror,  open  for 
negotiations  leading  to  iiermanent  em¬ 
ployment  offer.  Experience:  14  years’ 
newspapers  and  3  years’  PR  magazine 
journalism.  Write  (air-mail) :  Cordon 
Gregor,  22  Honeybourne  Way,  Petts 
Wo^,  Kent,  England, 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
No  snow  job.  Honest,  reliable,  ex|ieri- 
enced  man.  29,  unhappy  in  present  job 
would  like  to  work  on  a  p.m.  daily  in 
Zone  3  or  4,  Box  1913,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HARD-HITTING  reiwrting  husband/ 
wife  team  want  to  tell  it  like  it  is. 
Both  top  reporters  and  ran  handle 
cameras;  both  experienced  in  govern¬ 
ment.  school,  features  and  general  news 
beats.  Box  1912,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

PLAN  AHEAD! 

Young,  progressive  newsman  available 
September.  1970.  B.A..  M.S.  Journalism 
degrees;  urban  weekly,  small  daily, 
PR.  camjra,  layout  experience.  Pres¬ 
ently  teaching  college  journalism.  Con¬ 
tact:  W.H.  Skip  Boyer.  Pratt  Com¬ 
munity  College.  Pratt,  Kans. — 67124. 


CUP  AND  SAVF.  THIS  AD 
for  at  least  three  months  if  yon 
might  be  looking  soon  for  a 
top-notch  . .  . 


Aggressive.  dedicated  small 
dally  e<litor  with  metro  back¬ 
ground  seeks  greater  challenge 
in  management  with  medium 
or  large  daily  organization. 

I’m  In  no  hurry — I  can  wait 
until  the  right  opportunity 
comes  along.  Box  1899,  Eklitor 
A  Publisher, 


Photography 


raOTOJOURNALIST.  young,  progres¬ 
sive,  seeks  chalienging  newspaper  posi¬ 
tion.  Versatile — experienced.  M.S.  Jour¬ 
nalism,  UCLA.  Write:  James  L.  Bilt- 
chik,  254  Hamilton  Rd.,  Chappaqua, 
N.Y. — 10614 ;  or  call  (914)  CE  8-3618 
evenings. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 


PREISSROOM  and  Camera  Foreman 
wishes  to  relocate  in  Arses  6,  7,  8  or 
9.  Prefer  4  to  6-unit  Goss  or  Cottrell. 
10  years’  experience.  Box  1724,  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  Camera  and  Pressman, 
age  42,  desires  position.  19  years’  on 
web  letterpress  and  stereo.  Box  1806, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


Printers 

AD-COMPOSITOR,  hot  and  cold  i 
mark-up  and  paste-iip  for  Photon  660 
and  Linofilm.  l3  years’  In  trade.  Family 
man.  Relocate  to  Zone  2  or  6.  Box 
1859,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

WEB  LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN,  age 
44,  knowledge  of  press-stereo,  or  metro 
operation.  Would  have  no  fear  of 
learning  offset.  Seeks  foreman's  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  1749,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

80  YEJARS^  EXPERIENCE.  20  as 
working  foreman,  letterpraas.  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
including  maintenance,  resumd  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1786,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Production 

BUSINESSi/PRODUCnON  MANAGER 
desires  change.  Ebcperienced  in  prodae- 
tion,  labor  negotiations,  research.  Siae 
of  operation  incidental.  Box  1776,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 

SUPT.,  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
wants  West  or  West  Coast  location.  26 
years’  in  hot  and  cold-type  production. 
Experienced  in  union  negotiation  and 
management,  cost  reduction ;  strictly 
management  man.  Resumd  and  refer¬ 
ences  on  request.  Box  1887,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

COLOR  SEPARA'nON.  CAMERA, 
darkroom.  Completing  courses  at  ITU 
Training  Canter;  available  January. 
Prefer  Eiast  Coast,  from  Virginia 
North,  including  Canada;  will  consider 
other  areas.  Box  1882,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  20  years’ 
in  Wwspaper  production.  Experienced 
in  ^  cold-type,  computers,  (PDP-8), 
(1130),  offset  operations.  Heavy  on 
schedulinr.  systems  and  training.  Will 
relocate.  Resum4  and  references  avail- 
able.  Box  1922,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


4WARD-WINNING  CARTOONIST, 
Mag,  deaires  irasitlon.  Cerebration- 
rar^ing  ideas  via  clean  art.  Ssunples. 
a  1883,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


ITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  humorous, 
d-hitting,  desires  position  on  metro- 
itsn  daily.  Box  1893,  Eklitor  A  Pub- 
ider. 


Circulation 


ANT  action?  Top  circulator,  fully 
rienced  on  two  of  the  EJast  Coast's 
progrcfwive  Metros,  seeking  di- 
rship  on  medium  or  large  news- 
r.  Have  crack  team.  If  desired. 
1930,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


ALERT.  IMAGINA’nVE. 
AGGRESSIVE  NEWSMAN, 

40,  axperianced  as  reporter,  city  editor, 
managing  editor,  wishes  to  move  from 
California  to  East  or  Southeast.  Box 
1809,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RBPORTER-FEIATUftE  WRITER-CITY 
^itor  wants  news  job  in  Washington. 
D.O.  area.  Three  years’  experience,  top 
suburban  daily — all  beats.  Box  1833, 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  (84)  EDITOR  on  21M  daily 
ready  for  fresher  opportunities.  Can  do 
it  all.  String  of  awards.  Family — 
permanent.  Box  1839,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


METTRO  DEISK  MAN,  6  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  to  write  for  magazine  in 
Chicago.  Box  1832.  Eklitor  A  Publisher, 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  of  international¬ 
ly-read  religious  weekly  wants  religion 
etiitor’s  job  with  (^portunity.  Age  36. 
Box  1906,  Eklitor  A  Publisher, 


Operator!^— Machinists 


11%  YEARS’  PRINTING:  Upe.  train¬ 
ing,  IBM  1130  setup,  supervisor.  Wom¬ 
an,  children,  wants  smaller  living  area. 
Box  162,  Golden,  Colo. — 80401. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER  will  accept  assign¬ 
ments  in  S.EL  IT.S.  Accredited  for  Cape 
Kennedy,  Apollo  12  and  others.  Ebc- 
perieno^  with  past  assignments  for  Air 
Force,  major  companies  and  publica¬ 
tions.  H.  R  Watson,  Rte.  8,  Box  674. 
Merritt  Island,  Ela. — 32962.  Ph:  (305) 
778-2606. 


Public  ‘Relations 


WITH-IT — Young,  attractive,  writer/ 
editor/ i>hotographer,  J-grad — MPA  in¬ 
tern — 2  years’  consumer  magazine,  plus 
trade  and  news.  Idea  whiz  I  P.R.  or 
free-lance.  Box  1921,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WELL-ROUNDED,  imaginative  writer, 
29,  ten  years’  news,  PR  experience  in 
U.S.,  Ekirope,  seeks  PR  post  with 
variety.  Broad  barJ(|nx>und  includes 
travel  industry,  politics  government. 
Best  references.  Box  1917,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


14  YEIARB’  EXPERIENCE,  all  aspeeto 
— national/international.  Strong  wri¬ 
ter-editor.  A  doer.  Marketing  back¬ 
ground.  Reaumd  available.  Box  2287, 
Stellite  Beach,  Fla.— 32986. 


Salesmen 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Demonstrations  and  movies 


A  few  weeks  ago  (Oct.  25) 
E&P  commented  editorially  on  a 
speech  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Tulsa  Tribune,  in  which  he 
noted  the  tendency  of  reporters 
and  cameramen  to  emphasize 
violent  incidents  while  ignoring 
the  basic  story — “the  reporter 
who  ignores  the  distinguished 
speaker  invited  to  the  university 
platform  and  who  occupies  him¬ 
self  with  interviewing  the  storm 
troopers  who  tried  to  take  over 
the  stage,”  etc. 

Jones’  point  was  that  the 
press  has  been  and  is  being  used 
by  elements  w’ho  have  polished 
this  technique  of  disruption  to 
grab  space,  time  and  coverage. 

We  have  had  letters  of  dis¬ 
sent  saying  the  press  is  not  be¬ 
ing  used  (one  appeared  Nov.  8) 
because  it  is  reporting  what  is 
taking  place  “in  the  daily  toil 
and  trouble  of  a  society  which 
has  found  that  there  are  other 
moral  benchmarks  than  those 
suggested  by  Mr.  Jones.” 

We  have  also  had  letters  of 
endorsement  suggesting  that  if 
the  press  ig^nored  demonstrators 
and  demonstrations  —  denied 
them  any  publicity — there  might 
be  less  of  them. 

Mr.  Jones  never  meant  to  im¬ 
ply  that  incidents  such  as  he  de¬ 
scribed  should  be  ignored  by  the 
newspapers  and  television. 
Every  editor  knows  that  would 
create  a  devastating  rumor  mill. 
His  question  had  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  press  emphasis 
placed  on  the  disruptive  tactics 
of  a  comparatively  small  hand¬ 
ful  of  people.  His  point  was 
that  “the  technique  (of  com¬ 
manding  press  attention)  is  cal¬ 
culated,  polished  and  being  used 
with  increasing  frequency.” 
How  can  newspaper  and  tele¬ 
vision  reporters  put  these  inci¬ 
dents  in  balance  and  perspective 
rather  than  letting  them  domi¬ 
nate  the  news?” 

No  one  has  an  easy  answ'er  to 
it.  Vice  President  Agnew  raised 
the  same  question  in  his  tele¬ 
vised  speech  last  Thursday  when 
he  said :  “Normality  has  become 
the  nemesis  of  the  network 
news.  Now  the  upshot  of  all  this 
controversy  is  that  a  narrow 
and  distorted  picture  of  Amer¬ 
ica  often  emerges  from  the  tele¬ 
vised  news. 

“A  single,  dramatic  piece  of 
the  mosaic  becomes  in  the  minds 
of  millions  the  entire  picture. 
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And  the  American  who  relies 
upon  television  for  his  news 
might  conclude  that  the  major¬ 
ity  of  American  students  are 
embittered  radicals.  That  the 
majority  of  black  Americans 
feel  no  regard  for  their  coun¬ 
try.  That  violence  and  lawless¬ 
ness  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  on  the  American  cam¬ 
pus. 

“We  know  that  none  of  these 
conclusions  is  true.” 

He  should  have  added,  of 
course,  that  neither  is  a  picture 
of  normality  true  but  perspec¬ 
tive  is  frequently  missing  in  the 
evaluation. 

*  *  * 

This  takes  us  from  normality 
to  morality  and  the  problems 
newspapers  face  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  reviews  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  crop  of  “X”  rated  movies. 
It’s  a  problem  of  how  much  do 
you  print,  or  not  print — ^what 
will  give  a  balanced  view  of  the 
contemporary  scene? 

A  lot  of  newspapers  have  an¬ 
nounced  they  will  no  longer 
carry  advertising  for  such  mov¬ 
ies  nor  will  they  carry  reviews 
or  publicity  for  them.  One  pub¬ 
lisher  stated:  “It  is  not  our  in¬ 
tention  to  play  the  role  of  pub¬ 
lic  censor,  nor  do  we  consider 
ourselves  qualified  to  do  so.  We 
are  qualified,  however,  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  acceptable  to  us 
for  advertising  and  promotion.” 

It  would  be  easy  to  say  the 
problem  varies  from  city  to 
town  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
size  of  its  population  but  that 
would  not  be  correct.  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  some  fairly  large  cities 
which  feel  they  have  close  fam¬ 
ily  ties  with  their  communities 
and  their  readers  have  taken 
this  step.  The  manager  of  a 
theater  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  resigned  his  job 
refusing  to  show  a  film  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  pornographic  but 
which  is  appearing  in  movie 
houses  in  New  York  City  and 
elsewhere. 

Although  the  newspapers  re¬ 
fusing  to  carry  the  advertising 
and  reviews  of  the  “X”  movies 
have  gotten  all  the  publicity, 
other  newspapers  are  facing  up 
to  the  problem  with  a  different 
policy. 

Paul  A.  McKalip,  editor  of 
the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen,  in  a 
“Letter  from  the  Editor”  over 
his  name  Nov.  5,  noted  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  other  newspapers  and 
said  readers  had  suggested  that 


a  new'spaper  ban  on  “X”  rated 
movies  would  be  a  good  move 
toward  restoring  decency. 

McKalip  reminded  his  read¬ 
ers  that  movie  advertising  in  the 
paper  was  under  close  restric¬ 
tion  against  “words  and  types 
of  illustrations  used  to  deliber¬ 
ately  exploit  vulgarization  of 
sex  or  sadism.”  He  also  paid 
tribute  to  his  movie  reviewer 
who  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  tells 
it  like  it  is  (to  coin  an  expres¬ 
sion),  and  lets  the  reader  know 
exactly  what  the  picture  is  all 
about  so  they  can’t  say,  after 
seeing  a  film:  “I  had  no  idea 
that  was  what  it  was  about.” 

Then  the  editor  added : 

“Beyond  all  that,  is  any  news¬ 
paper  or  any  newspaper  editor 
to  say  that  he  will  b^ome  the 
community’s  censor  of  its  movie 
fare?  Censorship  of  either  mov¬ 
ies  or  movie  advertising  does  not 
seem  to  offer  a  solution  to  the 
problems  of  obscenity  and  de¬ 
generating  morals  which  are  be¬ 
setting  our  whole  society. 

“We  are  not  sure  what  course 
it  should  take,  or  may  take,  but 
we  are  convinced  that  the  res¬ 
toration  of  decency  and  good 
taste  so  obviously  needed  will 
have  to  come  from  within  society 
itself.  Each  parent,  each  adult 
and  young  adult,  bears  a  share 
of  responsibility  for  accom¬ 
plishing  that.” 

There  you  have  two  points  of 
view  from  equally  sincere  edi¬ 
tors  who  have  the  same  objective 
of  doing  his  best  to  serve  his 
readers.  One  group  believes 
they  are  best  served  by  refusing 
to  be  a  party  to  the  degenera¬ 
tive  influences  of  the  new  films. 
The  other  believes  it  is  best  to 
inform  the  reader  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible  and  let  him  be 
the  judge. 

It  is  all  part  of  the  compli¬ 
cated  process  today  of  telling 
the  Apierican  people  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on  around  and  among  them 
and  putting  it  all  in  the  proper 
perspective  and  balance. 

Hasn’t  that  always  been  the 
job  of  a  good  newspaper  editor? 


More  ban  movie  ads 

Two  more  daily  newspaj  rs- 
the  Hammond  (La.)  Star  aai 
the  Peru  (Ind.)  Daily  Ti  'btn» 
— have  notified  local  tlieats 
owners  they  will  not  accept  a»j 
more  advertising  for  motion  pic¬ 
tures  that  are  rated  X  or  R. 


Paper  gives  its  prize 
to  help  black  people 

Richmond,  Vi 

The  Richmond  Afro-Ami  nest 
has  contributed  $1,000  it  wa 
for  crusade  reporting  to  fig^ 
racial  inequities  and  an  incm 
able  disease  largely  foua 
among  black  people. 

Raymond  H.  Boone,  editor  ( 
the  newspaper,  announced  th 
presentation  of  $500  each  to  th 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Ed 
ucation  Fund  and  the  Virgini 
Sickle  Cell  Anemia  Awarenei 
Program. 

The  $1,000  cash  prize  accom 
panied  the  Carl  Murphy  Coa 
munity  Service  Award  whic 
was  presented  among  thn 
awards  last  summer  to  th 
Richmond  Afro  for  journalist! 
excellence  by  the  Nationa 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associi 
tion.  The  community  servk 
award  was  in  recognition  of  tl 
Afro’s  crusade  against  slta 
housing  in  Richmond. 

• 

Broadcast  writers 
receive  AP  prizes 

Four  Associated  Press  broai 
cast  news  writers  have  bee 
named  winners  of  1969  writia 
awards  ($250  and  a  plaque)  fa 
the  Associated  Press  Raf 
Television  Association. 

The  winners: 

Charles  McFadden,  Los  Ai 
geles,  regional  summary. 

Dudley  Lehew,  Boston,  * 
gional  spot  coverage. 

Marie  Price,  New  York,  a 
tional  summary. 

Ray  Holbrook,  Dallas,  ent« 
prise  idea. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


•••  why  in  Baltimore 
airline  advertisers 
place  80%  of  their 
newspaper  advertising 
inThe  Sunpapers  ^ 

National  Reprauntativai;  Cratmar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormiboa  •  Lot  Angalas. 
Now  York,  San  Francisco.  Chicago,  Datroit,  Atlanta,  Philadalghia.  Minnaapolii.  Boston 
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